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ABSTRACT 

This edition is the 23rd report in a series begun in 
1964. It includes projections for enrollment, graduates, classroom 
teachers, and expenditures to the year 2004. Projections reflect the 
1990 Census, with the incorporation of 1992 estimates and assumptions 
for fertility rate, net immigration, and mortality rate. The report 
also contains a section on methodology, describing models and 
assumptions used to develop the national projections, which are based 
on an age-specific enrollment rate model, exponential smoothing 
models, and econometric models. Most of the projections include three 
alternatives, based on different assumptions about growth paths. • 
Although the first alternative set of projections in each table is 
deemed to represent the most likely projection, the low and high 
alternatives provide a reasonable range of outcomes. Chart 1 provides 
an overall summary of forecast assumptions. Total enrollment for 
public and private elementary and secondary education and for higher 
education is projected to increase to 55.7 million over the 
projection period, with increases in the numbers of high school and 
college graduates, the numbers of teachers, and total expenditures. 
Data are presented in 62 graphs and 44 tables. Five technical 
appendixes about methodology contain an additional 35 tables. 
(SLD) 
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Foreword 



This edition of Projections of Education Statistics to 
2004 is the 23rd report in a series begun in 1964. This 
report provides revisions of projections shown in Projec- 
tions of Education Statistics to 2003 and includes statistics 
on elementary and secondary schools and institutions of 
higher education at the national level. Included arc projec- 
tions for enrollment, graduates, classroom teachers, and 
expenditures to the year 2004. 

The projections presented in this report reflect the 1990 
census. The revised population projections developed by 
the Bureau of the Census reflect the incorporation of the 
1992 estimates and latest assumptions for the fertility rate, 
net immigration, and mortality rate. 

The report also contains a methodology section describ- 
ing models and assumptions used to develop the national 
projections. The projections are based on an age-specific 
enrollment rate model, exponential smoothing models, and 
econometric models. The enrollment model uses population 
estimates and projections from the Bureau of the Census. 



The exponential smoothing models are based on the mathe- 
matical projection of past data patterns into the future. 
The econometric models use projections of exogenous vari- 
ables from DRI/McGraw-Hill, an economic forecasting 
service. Therefore, assumptions regarding the population 
and the economy aie the key assumptions underlying the 
projections of education statistics. 

Most of the projections include three alternatives, based 
on different assumptions about growth paths. Although 
the first alternative set of projections (middle alternative) 
in each table is deemed to represent the most likely projec- 
tions, the low and high alternatives provide a reasonable 
range of outcomes. 

In the forecast summary, key demographic and economic 
assumptions appear in chart 1 and selected education .statis- 
tics are shown in figure 1. A summary of the projections 
is available in a pocket-sized folder. Pocket Projections 
2004. 



Roger A. Herriot, Associate Commissioner for 
Statistical Standards and Methodology 
September 1993 
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Chart 1.— Summary of forecast assumptions 
Middle alternative I^ow alternative 



Hiph alternative 



Demographic 
Assumptions 

Population 



IS'24 year-old population 

25-2^) \car-old population 
3()-.U year-old population 
.V')-44 year-old population 
Public Elementary Enrollment 
Public Secondary Enrollment 
l-ndergraduate Enrollment 
Cnailuate l{nrollment 
First -protessional Enrollment 
I-ull-tiine-equivalent Emollmeni 



Projections are consisteni with the 
Census Bureau middle series esti- 
mates, which assume a teitilit> rate 
of 2.1!^ births per woman by the year 
2050, a net immigration of 880,(K)0 
per year, and a t'lirther rciluction in 
the mortality rate. 

Average annual decline of 0.9''J to 
1997; average annual growth rate ol 
ihrough 2(K)4. 

.Average annual decline of \.m 

Average annual decline of 1.2'"^ 

Average annual growth rate of O.l^i 

Average annual growth rate of 0.-}'"t 

Averikge annual growth rate of I M^} 

Average annual growtli rate of O.K^'r 

Average annual growth rate of 0.2'^ 

Average annual decline of 

Average annual growth rule of O.S'; 



Same as middle alternative 



Same as middle alternative 



Same as middle alternative 

Same as middle alternative 
Same a^ middle alternative 
Same as middle alternative 
Same as middle alternative 
Same as middle alternative 
.\veiage annual growth rate of i)A^''< 
Average annual decline of 0.1 '"r 
Average annual decline of 0.4^? 
.Average annual growth rate of 0.4^f 



Same as middle alternative 

Same as middle alternative 
Same as middle alternative 
Same as middle alternative 
Same as middle alternative 
Same as middle alternative 
Average annual growth rate ot l.2*>< 
Average annual growth rate of 0.7^ < 
Average annual growth rate ot 0.6'/f 
Average annual growth rate of l,2^''f 



Economic Assumptions 

Disposable Income per Capita in Annual percent changes range he- 

Constam Dollars twecn ill'-i and 1.4^; with an annual 

compound growth rate ol ().^)'~r. 

Education Revenue Receipts Annual percent clianges range be- 

from State Sources per Capita in tween 0.7^ and 4.4^^ with an annual 

Constant Dollars compound growth rate of 1.6^^. 



Intlation Rate 



Intlation rate ranges between 2.^)' 
and 4.0^'; . 



Personal Taxes anil Nontax Re- Annua! percent changes range be- 

ceipts to State and Local Gov- tween 1.3'r and ^.y'< with an annual 

ernmcnts per Capita in Constant compound growth rate of 2.(V(. 
Dollars 



Indirect Business Taxes and Tax 
Accruals (Excluding Property 
Taxes) to State anil Local (jov- 
ernments per Capita in Constant 
Dollars 



Annual percent changes range Ix*- 
tween -0.1''r and .VO'v with an an- 
nual compound growth rale of O.H'^^. 



Unemploynicnt Rate (Ages 
to 19) 



16 Remains bciwecn 19.2'-^ anil 20.2'y 



Annual percent changes range be- 
tween -l.y; and 1.2'^ with an an- 
nual compound growth rate of 0.6'^/r, 

Annual percent changes range be- 
tween i)XV'i and 2.4'^ with an annual 
compound growth rate of I.O^/r. 

In Hat ion rate ranges between 4.()<:^f 
and 5.2' r. 

Annual percent changes range be- 
tween and 4.1'"'f with an annua! 
compound growth rate of 2.4^-^. 



Annual percent changes range be- 
tween -1.2^y and 2.?'^ with an an- 
nual compound growth rate of 0.50^. 



Same as nudille alternative 



Annual percent changes range be- 
tween and }Sy''f with an annual 
compound growth rate of I..V/f. 

Annual percent changes range be- 
tween 0.8'y and 5A'7< with an annual 
compound growth rate of 2.K/r. 

Intlation rate ranges lietween 2.5^^f 
and 3.7*"?. 

Annual percent changes range be- 
tween 1.5^/r and X.7*'r with an annual 
compound growth rate of .VIV^-. 

Annual percent changes range lic- 
tween O.iVi and .V9'~^ with an annual 
compound growth rate of 1.2^/f. 



Same as middle alternative 
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Figure 1 

Percent change in selected education statistics: 
1978-79 to 1991-92 and 1991-92 to 2003-2004 

(Percent change) 

•30 '20 -10 0 10 20 30 40 50 



Higher education 

current-fund 

expenditures 



K-1 2 public 
current expenditures 



K-1 2 public 
Annual salaries 
classroom teachers 



Higher education 
enrollment 



K-1 2 enrollment 



High school 
graduates 




NOTE: Data for 1 991-92 expenditures are estimated using past data All financial statistics are in constant dollars. 



Highlights 



EnroUment 

• TotiJi public and private elementary and secondary 
enrollment is projected to Increase to 55.7 million 
over the projection period. Imoiti to 1984, total 
enrollmciU in public and private elementary and second- 
ary schools decreased from 40.7 million to 44.9 million, 
a decrease of 4 percent. After 19H4, total enrollment 
reversed its decline and increased to an estimated 4HX) 
million in 1992, an increase of 7 percent from 1984. 
Total enrollment is projected to continue to increase 
to 5KH million by 1996, surpassing the peak level of 
51.3 million attained in 1971. Total enrollment is pro- 
jected to increase further to 55J million by the year 
2004, an increase of 16 percent from 1992 (table 1). 

• Over the projection period, enrollment in grades K- 
8 and grades 9-12 will continue to increase. Between 
1979 and 1984, enrollment in grades K-8 fell from 
31.7 million to 31.2 niilli(Mi, a decrease of 2 percent. 
Then, this number increased to 33.2 million in 1992, 
an increase of 13 percent from 1984. l-:nrollment in 
grades K-8 is projected to increase to 39.7 million 
by the year 2004, an increase of 13 percent from 1992. 
Enrollment in grades 9-12 decreased from 14.9 million 
in 1979 to 12.3 million in 1990, a decrease of 16 percent. 
It then increased to 12.9 million in 1992. By the year 
2004, enrollment in grades 9-12 is projected to continue 
to rise to 16.0 million, an increase of 24 percent from 
1992 (table 1). 

• Enrollment in institutions of higher education is pro-^ 
jectcd to increase from an estimated 14.6 million 
in 1992 to 15.9 million by the year 2004. Between 
1979 and 1983, higher education enrollment increased 
from 11.6 million to 12.3 million, an increase of 8 
percent. In 1984 and 1983, higher education enrollment 
dropped to 12.2 million. Then, it increased from 12.3 
million in 1986 to an estimated 14.6 million in 1992. 
an increase of 16 percent fnm 1986. Higher education 
enrollment is projected to increa.se to 13.9 million by 
the year 2004, an increase of 9 percent from 1992. 
Under the low and high alternatives, higher education 
enrollment is projected to range between 13.1 milli(Mi 
and 16.7 million by the year 2004 (table 3). 

• Women are expected to continue to be the majority 
of college students over the projection period. Enroll- 
ment of women increased from 3.9 million in 1979 
to an estimated 7,9 million in 1992, an increase of 
34 percent. Under the middle alternative, this number 
is projected to increase to 8.7 million by the year 2004, 
an increase of 10 percent from 1992. Under the low 
and high alternatives, enrollment of women is projected 
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to range between 8.3 million and 9.1 million by Uie 
year 2004. From 1979 to 1990, enrollment of men has 
fluctuated between 3.6 million and 6.3 million. In 1992, 
it was estimated at 6.7 million. Under the middle alter- 
native, this number is projected to increase to 7.2 million 
by the year 2004, an increase of 8 percent from 1992. 
Under the low and high alternatives, enrollment of men 
is expected to range between 6,8 million and 7.6 million 
by the year 2004 (table 3). 

High School Graduates 

• The number of high school graduates is projected 
to increase by 2003-2004. The number of high school 
graduates from public and private high schools decrea.sed 
from 3.1 million in 1978-79 to 2.6 million in 1983- 
86. It then rose to 2.8 million in 1987-88. Next, it 
decreased to 2.3 million in 1991-92. Over the projection 
period, the number of graduates is projected to rise 
to 3. 1 million by 2003-2004 (table 26). 

• (Jraduales of both public and private high schools 
are projected to increase by 2003-2004. The number 
of public high school graduates is projected to increase 
from 2.2 million in 1991-92 to 2.8 million by 2003- 
2004. Hie number of private high school graduates, 
which were estimated at 236,000 in 1991-92. is projected 
to be 319,000 by 2003-2004 (table 26). 

Earned Degrees Conferred 

• Over the projection period, the number of bachelor's 
degrees is projected to Huctuate within a narrow 
range before rising to 1.3 million by 200.V2004. 

Between 1978-79 and 1991-92, the number of bach- 
elor's degrees increased fr(^m 921 ,000 to about 
1,120,000. Under the middle alternative, this number 
is expected to fluctuate and increase to 1,278,000 by 
2003-2004. Under the low and high alternatives, bach- 
elor's degrees are projected to range between K208,(KK) 
and 1,334.000. The number of bachelor's degrees 
auarded to men declined from 477,000 in 1978-79 to 
470,000 in 1980-81, Then, this number increased most 
3ears to about 318X)()0 in 1991-92. Under the middle 
alternative, this number is expected to fluctuate over 
most of the projection period and then increase to 
398,000 by 2003 -2004. Under the low and high alter- 
natives, bachelor's degrees awarded to men are expected 
to range between 332,000 and 633,000. The number 
of bachelor's degrees awarded to women increased from 
444,000 in 1978-79 to about 602,000 in 1991-92. Under 
the middle alternative, this number is expected to 
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incivasc over ihc piDjcctioii period to 6S().()()() by 2 H)3- 
2004. I'lulcr the lou niul high altLMiiaiivcs. hachcior's 
ciceroc awarded to women are projoetcd to range 
between {O().0()0 and 719.000 by 20(U 2004 (table 2S). 

• Thv innnluT of doeloi N deKi oes awarded to women 
is projected to increase over the projection period. 

The number of doetor's degrees inereased IVoin .^2.700 
ill r^7H-7U (0 about 40.100 in IWl 92. Under Ihe 
middle alternative, doetor's degrees are expeetetl to 
inerease to 41,400 by 2003-2004. Under the low and 
high aliernatiws. the number of doetor's degrees is pro- 
Jeeted to range between 39»()() and 47.300, Under the 
middle alternative, the number of doetor's degrees 
awarded to men is projeeied to deerease gradually tVom 
25,200 in 1^)91.-92 to 2 1.200 in 2003-2004, Under the 
low and high alternatives, doetor's degrees awarded to 
men are j^rojeeted to range between 19.800 and 27,()()(), 
Under the middle alternative, the number of doetor's 
degrees awarded to women is evpeeted (o inerease from 
14.000 to 20,200 over the projeetion period. Under the 
low and high alternatives, doetor's ilegrees awarded to 
women are pro jeeted to range between 20. 1 00 and 20.300 
(table .^0). 

Classroom Teachers 

• I'he nunilier of classroom teachers is projected to 
rise o\er the projection period. Between 1979 and 
h^Sl, elassroom teaehers in public and private 
elementary and seeoiidary seluioK decreased from 2.4() 
millit)ii to 2,44 million. Then, this number increased 
to about 2,S1 million in 1992. Under the middle alter- 
nati\e, this nundKM- is expected to inerease to 3,30 million 
by the year 2004. Under the low and high alternatives, 
the number of ckissrtH>in teaehers is expeetetl to range 
between 3.22 million and .^,42 million by the vear 2004 
(table 32). 

• Both elementar\ and scccmdary teachers arc pro- 
jected to increase over the projeetion period, 

b'leineiitar> classroom teachers increased from 1.38 mil- 
lion in 1979 to about 1.74 million in 1992, Under the 
midtlle alternative, this number is projected to inerease 
to 1.^5 nnllicMi h\ the \ear 2004. Under the low and 
high alternatives, elementary teaehers are projeetetl to 
range between 1.90 million and 2,04 million by the 
Near 2004. .Secondar> elassroom teaehers decreased from 
l,OS million in 1979 to 1,04 million in 19S1. Then 
this number increased to about I.IKS million in 1992. 
Under the middle alternati\e. secondary elassroom teach- 
ers will inerease to 1.35 million by the year 2004. 
Uiuler the low and high alternatives, secondary teachers 
are piojected to range between 1.32 million and 1.39 
million In the \ear 2004 (table 32), 



• Under the middle alternative, the pupil-teacher ratios 
in elementary and secondary schools are projected 
to rise and then fall over the projection period. .Since 
1979. the pupil-teacher ratio in elemeiuary schools has 
decreased from 20..^ to 1H.4 in 19S9. Then, the ratio 
increased to about IX. 5 in 1992 Under the middle alter- 
nati\e, this ratio is jirojectcd to ce»ntinue to inerease 
to 19.0 in 1994, and then decline to 1S.4 h\ the \ear 
2004, Under the low and high alternatives, this ralicj 
is expected to range between 17.6 and IS. 9 by the 
year 2004. hor secondary schools, (he pupil-teaeher ratio 
decreased from i7.0 in 1979 to 14.3 in 1990. Then, 
it inere-sed to an estimated 14.S in 1992. Under the 
middle aKernativc, this ratio will increase to 15,0 in 
1993, fluctuate, and then decrease to 14,7 by 2004. 
Under the hnv and high alternatives, the pupd -teacher 
ratio in secoiKlars schools is projeeted to range between 
14.3 and 15,0 (table 33). 

Expenditures 

• ( urrent expenditures for public elementary and 
secondary schools are forecast to continue increasing 
through 2003-2004, Current expenditures are estimaied 
to have inereaseil 31 percent in eon stain ilollars, between 
197S-79 and 1990-91. (1990 -91 is the last year for 
which there are actual data.) With the increasing enroll- 
ments iirojected for this period, this trend of increasing 
curreiU expenditures is expected to cimtinue. Under the 
middle alternative, a 37-pereent increase is projected 
for the period from 1990 91 \o 2003 2004, Under the 
hiw alternative, current expemliturcs are projected to 
increase by 29 percent: under the high alternative, current 
evpendiiures are projected to increase b\ 44 pereeni 
(table 34). 

• Increases in current expenditures ijK'r pupil are also 
forecast to continue increasiuK far the period 1990^ 
91 to 2003-2004, The period from 197S--79 until 1990- 
91 saw current expenditures per pupil in average dail} 
attendance (ADA) inciease an estimated 33 percent in 
constant dollars. Under the middle alternati\e. current 
expenditures per pupil are forecast to increase another 
15 percent between 1990-91 and 2003 200^, Under 
the low and high alternati\es, the increase in current 
expenditures is projected to range between 9 and 21 
percent. Current expenditures per pupil are forecast to 
increase less rapidlv than total current expenditures due 
to the increase projected for the number of pupils (table 
34). 

• Further increases in teacher salaries are forecast. 

After a period of declining salaries (teacher salaries 
in constant dollars fell 7 percent from 1978-79 to 1980- 
81). teacher salaries rose constantK from 1981-82 to 
1989-90. During that time, teacher salaries in constant 
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dollars tircw an esiiiiKULHl 21 pLMcoiil. With the present 
siowcknvii in liic economy, leaclier salaries are esliniated 
U) have increased less ilian 1 |)ereent In real ternis 
Iron) 1^)8^)-- to lW2-^)3. As ihe eurreni trend ol 
increasinji enrolhnenls eonliiuies ami as the eeononiy 
hegins lo ^row auain, it is forecast that teacher salaries 
will also hegin iik'reasing. Teacher salaries are projected 
to increase 12 percent heiween 1W2 and 2iH).V- 
2004 under the middle allernalive. An S>percent increase 
is projected under the low allernalive and a Uvpercent 
increase is projected inuler the hii:h alternative (tahle 
36). 



• Ciirrciit-fniid expenditures are projected to increase 
in both public and private institutions. Currcni-tund 
exiKMidilures in institutions of hi|,!her education rose 47 
in constant dollars percent Iron) 197K-79 to 1W(M}1. 
(|<)<)(M)1 is the last year for which Iheie are available 
data,) Durinti that time, current •linul expenditures rose 
41 |)crcent in public institutions and ^')0 percent in private 
institutions. A further 42-perccnt iticrcuse is projected 
I'or the period from to 2003 2004 under the 

middle alternative for all expeiulitiuvs (tahle 37). 
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Introduction 



Guide to This Edition 

Tliis edition of Projections of Education Statistics to 
2004 provides projections for key education statistics. This 
edition includes statistics on enrollment, graduates, class- 
room tciiciicrs, and expenditures in elementary and second- 
ary schools and institutions of higher education. The tables, 
figures, and text contain data on enrollment, teachers, grad- 
uates, and expenditures for the past 14 years and projections 
to the year 2004. These projections reflect estimates and 
population projections based on the 1990 census. Appendix 
A describes the methodology and assumptions used to 
develop the projections. Appendix B contains tables of 
supplementary data. Data sources are presented in appendix 
C. Appendix D is a glossary of terms. 

Exclusions 

Some of the projections contained in previous editions 
of Projections of Education Statistics are not provided 
in this edition. The Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS) 
of the National Center for Education Statistics now provides 
data on teacher aurition and sources of teacher supply. 
Therefore, the previous practice of using various assump- 
tions to develop projections of the demand for new hiring 
of classroom teachers has been discontinued, and the SASS 
data will be used for future analyses of this variable. 
However, data from SASS are currently available for only 
one time period and are thus an insufficient basis for 
projections. This does not affect the projections of total 
demand for classroom teachers, which are included. 



Also excluded from this edition arc projections of instruc- 
tional faculty, higher education enrollment by race/ 
ethnicity, and state projections of public elementary and 
secondary enrollment and public high school graduates. 
Projections of instructional facullN' require the development 
of new time series from existing and new NCKS data 
sources, and that development is not yet complete. Projec- 
tions of higher education enrollment by race/ethnicity arc 
underdevelopment. Projections of public school enrollment 
and public high school graduates by stale cannot be 
included because the census-based population projec- 
tions by state, which are necessary to update these projec- 
tions, are not yet available. 

Limitations of Projections 

Projections of lime series usually differ from llie reported 
data due to errors iVom many sources. This is because 
of the inherent nature of the statistical universe from which 
the basic data are obtained and the properties of projeclicMi 
methodologies, which depend on the validity of many 
assumptions. Therefore, alternative projections are shown 
for most statistical series to denote the uncertainly involved 
in making projections. These altematives are not sialislical 
confidence limits, but instead represent judgments made 
by the authors as to reasonable upper and lower bounds. 
Alternative projections are presented for higher education 
enrollment, classroom teachers, earned degrees conferred, 
and expenditures of public elementary and secondary 
schools and institutions of higher education. 
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Chapter 1 



Elementary and Secondary Enrollment 



Between W2 and the year 2004, enrolltneni will 
increase in eleiuentary and secondary schools, The primary 
reason for ihc increase is the rising luiniber of annual 
births since 1977 — sometimes referred to as the baby boom 
echo (figure 2). As a result, increases in the 3- to 5- 
year-old populaiicMi are projected through 19^6 and 
increases in the school-ago populations arc expected over 
the next 12 years (figures 3, 4, and 3). In 19^3 and 
beyond, increases in the 5- to 13-year-old population, which 
began in the niid-I98()s, are expected to continue the growth 
in elementary enrollment. The increase in the 14- to 17- 
year-old populalioiK which started in 1991, will continue 
the growth in secondary enrollment over the projection 
period. 

Elementary and Secondary Enrollment 

Reflecting the decline in the 5- to 17-ycar-old population, 
total enrollment in public and private elementary and 
secondary schools decreased from 46.7 million in 1979 
to 44,9 million in 1984, a decrease of 4 percent (table 
I and figure 6). After reaching a low of 44.9 million 
in 1984, total enrollment reversed its downward trend in 
response to an increase in the 5- to 17-year-old population 
and rose to 48.0 million in \W2. an increase of 7 percent 
from I9S4. Total enrollment is projected to continue to 
increase to .SI. 8 million in 1996, surpassing the peak level 
of ^^1.3 milli(Mi attained in 1971. Total enrollment is pro- 
jected to increase further to 5?^ J million by the year 2004, 
an increase of 16 percent from 1992. 

Enrollment, by Control of School 

Enrollment in |>ublic elementary and secondary schools 
decreased from 41.7 million in 1979 to 39.2 million in 
1984, a decrease of 6 percent (figure 7). Since then, enroll- 
ment in public schools has increased to an estimated 42.7 
million in 1992, an increase of 9 percent from 1984. 
Enrollment in public schools is projected to increase t(^ 
49.3 million by the year 2004, an increase of 16 percent 
from 1992. 

Since the mid-l97()s. enrollment in private elementary 
and secondary schools has fluctuated between 5.0 million 
and ^^.7 million. A sample survey o*" private schools con- 
ducted by NCES in 1992 estimated that 5.4 million students 
were enrolled in private elementary and secondary schools. 
Enrollment in private schools is projected to increase to 



around 6.2 ^ llion by the year 2004. an increase of I. "5 
percent from 1992, 

Projections of enrollments in public elementary and 
secondary schools are based on projected grade retention 
rates. The retention rates for grades 2 through 10 are 
all close to 100 percent. Rates for grade 6 to grade 7 
and grade 8 to grade 9 are significantly over 100 percent. 
Traditionally, these are the grades in which large numbers 
of private elementary students transfer to public secondary 
schools. The retention rates for grades 11 to 12 are about 
90 percent. The grade retention rates aie assumed to be 
constant throughout the projection period. 

Projections of private school enrollment were derived 
using public school enrollment data for 1992. The ratio 
of private school enrollment to public school enrollment 
was calculated for grades K-8 and grades 9-12. These 
ratios were held constant over the projection period and 
applied to projections of public school enrollment for grades 
K-8 and 9-12 to yield projections of private school enroll- 
ment. This method assumes that the future pattern in the 
trend of private school enrollment will be the same as 
that in public school enrollment. However, a number of 
factors could alter the assumption of constant ratios over 
the projection period. 

Enrollment, by Grade Group 

Between 1979 and 1984, enrollment in grades K-8 fell 
from 31.7 million to 31.2 million, a decrease of 2 percent. 
Then, this number increased to 35.2 million in 1992, an 
increase of 13 percent from 1984. Enrollment in grades 
K-8 is projected to increase to 39.7 million by the year 
2004, an increase of 13 percent from 1992. nnrollmenl 
in grades 9-12 decreased from 14.9 million in 1979 to 
12.5 million in 1990, a decrease of 16 percent. It then 
increased to 12.9 million in 1992. By the year 2004, 
enrollment in grades 9-12 is projected to continue to rise 
to 16.0 million, an increase of 24 percent from 1992. 
Since enrollment rates for the school-age populations arc 
nearly 100 percent for elementary grades and junior-high 
grades and close to 90 percent for high school grades, 
the historical and projected patterns of decline and growth 
in enrollment in grades K-8 and grades 9-12 reflect 
changes in the sizes of the 5- to l3-ycar-old population 
and the 14- to 17-year-old population. 

Enrollment by grade group in public elementary and 
secondary schools shows trends similar to those of total 
enrollment. Enrollment in grades K-8 of public schools 
decreased from 28.0 million in 1979 to 26.9 million in 
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1^^X4. a (lecicasc of 4 percent. It then increased t(i 30/) 
million in 1W2. [:nrolliiient in grades K-S of public schools 
is projccied to increase to 34.9 million by the year 20()4, 
an increase of 13 percent from 1992. Enrollment in grades 
9-12 of public schools decreasetl from 13.6 million in 
1979 to 11.3 n^illion in 1990. a decrease of 17 percent. 
Then, ii increased to 11.7 million in 1992. Therealter, 
9-4 2 enrollment is expected to increase to 14.6 million 
h\ the year 2004, an increase of 24 percent from 1992. 

Hnrollmenl by grade groui^ in private elementary and 
secondarv sdiools uill show palierns similar to trends 
in enrollmeni in public schools over the projection period 
by virtue of the private school enrollment projection meih- 
odologv. The methodology assumes that private school 
enrollment \sill reflect trends in public school enrollment. 
Enrollment in grades K-S of private schools is projected 
to increase from 4.2 million in 1992 to 4.H million by 
the year 2004, an increase of 13 percent. Enrollment in 
grades 9- 12 of private schools is projected to increase 
from 1.2 million in 1992 to 1.4 million by the year 2004, 
an increase of 24 percent. 



Enrollment, by Organizational Level 

Enrollments may also be aggregated by the level of 
school attended by students. The reported enrollmeni in 
elementary schools is smaller than enrollment in kinder- 
garten through grade 8 beeause it excludes enrollment 
in grades 7 and 8 in secondary schools. Enrollment in 
elementary schools deereased from 28,2 million in 1979 
to 28.0 million in 1983, a decrease of 1 percent (table 
2). This number increased by \5 percent to 32.1 million 
in 1992. Enrollment in elementary schools is expected 
to continue to increase to 36. 1 million :n the year 2002, 
before deelining to 33.9 million by the year 2004, an 
increase of 12 percent from 1992. Enrollment in secondary 
schools, including 7th and 8ih graders in secondaiy schools, 
decreased from 18,4 million in 1979 to 15.3 million in 
1990, a decrease of 17 percent. Then, this number increased 
by 4 percent to 15.9 million in 1992. Enrollmeni in second- 
ary schools is projected to rise to 19,8 million by the 
year 2004, an increase of 24 percent from 1992. 
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Figure 2 

Annual number of births, with projections: 1949 to 2004 
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Figure 3 

3-to 5-year-old population, with projections: 1979 to 2004 
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Figure 4 

5 to 17-year-old population, with projections: 1979 to 2004 
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Figure 5 

School-age populations, with projections: 1979 io 2004 
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Figure 6 

Enrollment In elementary and secondary schools, by grade level, 
with projections: Fall 1979 to fall 2004 
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Figure 7 

Enrollment In elementary and secondary schools, by control of institution, 
with projections: Fall 1979 to fall 2004 
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I'ilble 1. — Knrollinenl in grades K-H' and of elemenlary and seeorulary schools, by control 
of institution, with projections: 50 States and D.C., fall 1979 to fall 2004 

( In iluKisaiiiKi 



^ VltV 




lotai 






I'lihiic 






Pri>iUe 






. . 

K-12' 


— — 







K-I2' 


— 







K-12' 


K-8' 







•U..(>51 


M.'M4 




41.651 


2S.(M4 


13.(>U) 


•5.(100 


3.700 


l..^(l() 


I'JSO ... 


•io.:(is 




N.^7t) 


4(I.S77 


27.()47 


13.231 


.S.331 


V«^<^2 


1.3W 




•LS..vj.i 


^1 .iSIl 


14.104 


40.0 U 


27.2SO 


12.704 


'S.5I)(I 


4.100 


1.400 








1 ^.K(».S 


V).50fi 


27.101 


12.405 


'5.01)0 


4.200 


1.400 








1 Vf»7 1 


^'^.2^2 




12.271 


5.715 


4.315 


1.400 


!«>SI . 


M.<)(IS 




1 ^.704 


.^'>,2()S 


20.^)05 


I2.VI4 


■5.700 


4..U)0 


1 .400 




■;4.«)7'> 


^1.22'' 


1.V750 


V».422 


27.(1.M 


12. ^SS 


5.557 


4.195 


1.302 








1 


VJ.75.^ 


27.42(1 


12.3V^ 


'5.452 


4.1 10 


1.330 


t'*S7 






1 V.^2 ^ 


4(J.( KIX 


27.0 


12.070 


\V47*) 


4.232 


1.247 




45.4 


.0.M7 


12.SW3 


40. IS^; 


2S.5()1 


1 1 .()S7 


\'^.241 


4.0.V> 


1.200 


i')s') 


}S.S'>S 


H..M4 


12.5S^ 


4(1.54^ 


2*M52 


1 l..Vi() 


*5..V'^^ 


4.102 


l.hJ3 


I'MMI 


4().44S 


^ v''7.^ 


12.475 


41.217 


2«^S7X 


1 1.33S 


*5.232 


4.(W5 


1.137 


IW^JI 


4 M 


.U..S44 


12. (1*^5 


42.()()0 


3(1.470 


1 1.^.^0 


'5.hJ0 


4.074 


1.125 




4S.n45 


v\l.S7 


12.SSX 


42.^7(1 




1 1.725 


'X375 


4.212 


1.103 












IVojt'cled 












4x.«):s 


^5.*^2'' 


Ivlws 


4.1.454 


^1.447 


12.007 


5.471 


4.2X0 


I.I'M 


i'"M ... 


4W.M«) 


U).l7(i 


1 V04*J 


44.2.*^4 


.^l.S37 


12.417 


5.5(^5 


4.333 


1.2.^2 








14.04 1 


45.04^ 


32.275 


12.774 


5.000 


4.3*'3 


1.207 


|WO(» 


>\.':(>: 


I 


14.451 


45.9SS 


^2.S41 


13.147 


5.774 


4.470 


l..M)4 






r.M4(l 


14.77.^ 


4h.S.VS 


}\W 


13.440 


5.x 70 


4.545 


1.333 




>}. ^s: 




14.^^S4 


47.4 ^0 


U.7t)S 


13.032 


5.^^'^2 


4.000 


1.352 




."^v*)4J 




IS. 14^) 


47.1J27 


U.145 


1 ^,7X2 


O.l 1 1 5 


4.04S 


1 .307 


201 HI 




.^iM2*' 


15.2S.^ 


4S..U5 


34.441 


13.^K)4 


0.007 


4.0KX 


1 .37'^ 




M.SK. 




15.427 


4 S. 7(15 


.Vi.070 


14.0.VS 


0.1 1 1 


4.71') 


\,y>2 




5>.U0 




15.57.^ 


4=;.(114 


3-1 .S40 


14.1 OX 


0.1 4X 


4.743 


1.405 








l>.74h 


4'-).2SO 


34.*)5S 


14.325 


0.1 7^J 


4.75s 


1.421 


.'(MM 






U).n2w 


4*>..S(I0 


U})2^ 


14.5S3 


0.200 


4.753 


1 .440 



liu hulf^ in«»M kiiuk tlmiU'ii .iiul mhik' miiM'iv mIukjI i-niollnu'iii 
I vii:i,.iK'«lh> \( | S 

SiHiu- (lal.i 'riN^' Ivcii u'SiM'd InMii puniniisK puhlislu'il lijiuivs. 
I'uiKH'Ooi^'^ .lie b.iscil o\\ li.ii.i iliKuijih 1*''H lU'ciiiiNC ol roiiiuliiig. 
iUmiK mi.i> no\ .ukl ti> loUiK. 



.SOI RCl-. r.S. IK'parinuii! ol [Aiiicalioii. NaUoiuil (VnkT liu lulucaflon 
.Stall si ICS. Suilniu \ ofFuhlu- h'.lcniciuarx tiiul St t (Hhhii) S( //fK»/.s; Com- 
nuMi Corf nl' Daia sur\<.'\s; "Sok-cicO Puhlic aiitl Pri\aic l-.lcineniaiy 
and Stvondar> l-diK'ain)n Siatisiics." i\'('/'S Hullcfi/L Octolx'r 23. i')7*J; 
■'Private Hlcntoniar\ ami Soconc!ar\ f-MiKatfoi). l')X3: Ijirollinciu. 
Teachers, aiui Selmols." .VCA.V Hullctin, Dcccinhei l')X4; l'JX5 Private 
School Suivt\v; "Ke\ Sialistics tor Private' MIcinentary and Secondary 
I-diication: School N'ear P>XS S'J." /'uih /i\iinuili'.\. "Kc\ Sialislics 
lo; Piivatc I-lenientai\ and Secondai) l.diicatioir School Year P)00- 
'M." f\(i>}y ['!. Ml mates: Piihlic and Private t;lcineiuar\ and Scc<nidary 
l:ilucatii>n Stali.slics: School "i'ear l'^M-')2." Imi l\ /iMinuiicw and 
"Public and Private P'kMnentar\ and Secondar) l-diicati<ni Statistics: 
School Voar 1W2-93." /u//7v Iwiinutfcs. iThis table \^as prepared 
Mas 10'J3,) 
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Table 2. — Enrollment in elementary and secondary schools, by or^^anizational level and control of 
institution, with projections: 50 States and fall 1979 to fall 2004 

(In thousands) 



Total Public IVi\afc 
Year 





K-12' 






K-12' 






K-12' 


I « Iv 1 1 It 1 IIaI 1 > 




1979 


46.6S1 


28.247 


18.404 


41.651 


24..547 


17,104 


-5.000 


3,700 


1 ..^(M) 


1980 


46.208 


28.188 


18.020 


40.877 


24.196 


16.681 


5.331 


^.992 


1.339 


I9S1 


4S S44 


28.1 .^7 


17.407 


40.044 


24.037 


1 6,007 


0,500 


4.100 


1 ,400 


19S^ 


4*^ 16^ 


28,016 


1 7.149 


39.565 


23.816 


1 5,749 


'5.600 


4.2( )() 


1 ,400 


19S^ 


44 967 


27.950 


17.017 


39,252 


23.635 


1 5.61 7 


5.715 


4,3 LS 


1 ,400 


1984 


44 908 


28.042 


1 6.866 


39.208 


23.742 


! 5,466 


'5,7f)0 


4,3( )0 


1 .400 


198^ 


44 979 


28.330 


1 6.649 


39.422 


24.1 35 


15,287 


5.557 


4,195 


1 .362 


1986 


4S ''OS 


28.613 


1 6.592 


39.753 


24.497 


15,256 


-5.452 


4.116 


1 .336 


1987 


4S 487 


29.447 


16.040 


40.(K)8 


25.21 5 


14.793 


'5,479 


4,232 


1 .247 


19S8 


AS 4 \{) 


29.776 


1 5.654 


40.188 


25.740 


14.448 


'5.24 1 


4.036 


1 ,206 


19S9 


AS S98 


30.570 


15.328 


40.543 


26.408 


14,1 35 


'5,355 


4.162 


1 ,193 


1 990 


46 448 


31 .145 


1 5.304 


41 .21 7 


27,050 


14.167 


'5.232 


4.095 


1 .137 


1991 


47 199 


31.638 


1 5.561 


42.000 


27.564 


14,436 


\'^,199 


4,074 


1.125 


199'' 


48 04 S 


32.1 10 


15.935 


-42.670 


27.89S 
Projected 


14,772 


\5,375 


4.21 2 


1 , 1 63 


1993 


48.925 


32.577 


16.348 


43.454 


28.297 


15.157 


5,471 


4.2X0 


1,191 


1994 


4i).8l9 


32.956 


16.863 


44.254 


28.623 


15.631 


5.565 


4.33^ 


1 ,232 


1995 


50.709 


33.41 1 


17.29K 


45.049 


29.018 


16,031 


5.660 


4,393 


1 .267 


1996 


51.762 


.^4.023 


17.7.^9 


45.988 


29.553 


1(1.435 


5,774 


4.47f) 


'..V)4 


1997 


52.714 


34.621 


18.092 


46.835 


.>0.()76 


i6,7.S9 


5,879 


4.545 


1 .333 


1998 


53.382 


35.051 


18.331 


47.^30 


.^0,451 


16,979 


5.<-)52 


4.(iOO 


1 .^52 


1999 


SU)4'' 


35.415 


18.527 


47.927 


.■^0.767 


17,160 


6.015 


4.648 


1 367 


20fK) 


54.412 


35.715 


18.697 


4S..^45 


31,027 


17.318 


6.067 


4.(i8S 


1 ,379 


2001 


54.816 


35.934 


18.882 


48.705 


31.215 


17,490 


6,111 


4.719 


I ..^92 


2002 


55.162 


36.052 


19.1 10 


49,(H4 


31. .^09 


17,705 


6.148 


4.743 


1 ,405 


2(103 


55 459 


36.031 


19.428 


49.280 


31,273 


18,007 


6,179 


4.75S 


1.421 


2004 


55.706 


35.S95 


UJ.810 


49.506 


31.142 


18.364 


6,2(Ki 


4.753 


1 .446 



' Inchklcs niosi kin(loii!ancn and some nurscr\ school enroll mcni. 
- [:slini:uod b> NCH.S. 
* Estimate. 

NOTE: SonK data ha\e been revised from prcvit>usl> published tigures. 
ProjectioiiN arc based on data throuiih 1991. Because of rounding, 
details may not add to totaK. 



SOL'RCE-. U.S. Depart mom of Kthicaii on. National Center for Education 
Statistics, Stiiti.stii s of Fuhlu I^U nwntiirs omf .SV< tmdaiy Si hoals: Coni- 
nuMi Core of Data sur\e\s; "Selected Public and i^rixate Klenientarv 
and Seci>iidary Education Statistics," .VC/r.S Ihdlctiiu October 23, 1979: 
Private Eleinentars and ,Secondaiy Education, 1983: En roll mem. 
Teachers, and SdKiols, * S'CI'.S linlU'tin, [:)ecomber 1984: 19S5 Pri\atc 
School Surve\; "Kc\ Statistics lor Private Elemcntai\ and Secondaiy 
Education: School ^'ear 19S8-S9," funis i'.\Huhitcs\ "Kc) Statistics 
for Private Elementar>' and Secondar> lulucation: School Year 1990- 
91." AV/Wv fistinuitcs; "Public and Private Eilenienlary and Seconclar> 
Education Statistics: School ^'ear 1991-92. * lujrh ilsntnatcv, and 
"Public and Private Hlementar\ and Seconclar> Bducali<>n Statistics: 
School Veai 1992-93," /•.'<///> f\\nimiic.\. (This lable was prepared 
May 1993.) 
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Chapter 2 

Higher Education Enrollment 



l-nnilliiKMil ill instiuitions (if liighcr cducatioir'^ is 
cxpeclcd io rise hot ween 1W2 ami the year 2004. The 
iimwtli is due in pari to the rising enrdlinieni rates of 
iiiosi age eoliorts. Changes in college-age populations will 
also alTect eiirolliiient levels over the next 12 years (figures 
X and ^)). Over the projection period, the 23- U) 2^)-yoar- 
old population is projected to tlecrease by 13 percent, 
and the 30- to 34-\ear-old population will alsi) decline 
bv 13 percent. Ho\ve\er, during the projection periiid, 
tiie IS- to 24-year-old population will begin to increase 
beginning in 1^)^)S. rising by 12 percent by the end of 
the projection period. On the other hand, the 35- to 44- 
vear-old population will increase by ^> percent over the 
projectit^n period despite a slight decrease between 2000 
and 2004. The increases in the \oungcst and (ildest popu- 
lations are expected tt) iiffset the loss oC students from 
the 25- to 2^)-year-old and 30- to 34-year-(ild populatiiins. 
thereb) contributing to the increases in college enrollment 
le\ els in 1^)^)3 and beyond. 

Higher education enrollment pnijections were based on 
projected enrollment rates, by age and sex, which were 
then applied to piipulation projections b\ age and sex 
develoiKxi by the Bureau of the ( ensus. The middle series 
jiopulalion projections, which assume middle fertility and 
net ininiigralion. were used. The enrollment rates were 
projected bv taking into account the most recent trends, 
as well as the effects o\ ecomimic conditions and demo- 
uraphic changes on the enrollment rates of the younger 
age cohorts. 

'I'bree alternative projections of ennillnient in institutions 
of higher education were developed to indicate the range 
of posNible outcomes. The middle alternative assumes that 
the enrollment rates of most of the 18- to 24-year-olds 
will increase over the projection period, while tlmse tor 
older age groups are expected to remain c()nslanl at levels 
consistent with the niosl recent enrollment rates or increase 
slightly. In particular, the jxirt-time enrollment rate of IS- 
year-old men was projected as a function of unemployment 
rate and disposable inciime per capita. The part-time enroll- 
ment rate of 20-year-old men was j-jrojected as a. function 
of disp)sahle income per capita. The part-time enrollment 
rate iif IX-year-oUi women was projected as a function 
of disposable income per capita. The low alternative 
assumes that age-specific enrollment rates will either equal 
the middle alternative or change at a slower rate, based 
on past trends. Under tiie high alternative, the age-specific 



• rius icrm applies nuinK m ihosc uisiiiiiiuius ihai pioNuk- Miidy 
iH'Noml scnHul;ir\ sduutl iiiul lluu oiler programs icnninaiinti m an 
nsMK iaic. tuualaiircule, or liijihcr Ucjjive. 
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enrollment rates are projected to etiual the middle alter- 
iiati\'e or incicase at a faster rate, based on past trends 
for most age groups. 

Total Higher Education Enrollment 

In 197^), there were 11.6 million suulenl^ enrolled in 
institutions of higlier education. In the iate 1970s and 
early l^SOs. older students, primarily women and part- 
time students, began to enroll in greater numbers. As a 
result, ci)llege enrollment increased to 12.5 million in 1^)S3. 
In l^)S4 and 19S5. enrollment declined to 12.2 million. 
By 1992. it had risen to an estimated 14.6 million, exceeti- 
ing its previous level attained in 19S3 by nearly 2.1 million 
students (table 3 and figure 10). Under the middle alter- 
native, college enrollment is projected to rise to 15.9 million 
by the year^ 2004. an increase of 9 percent from 1992. 
This will represent an average annual grow th rate of 0.7 
percent over the jirojection period, less than the growth 
rate i)f I .S percent during the 1979-92 period. Moreover, 
the greatest growth will occur toward the end of the projec- 
tion period. Between 1992 and 199S. college enrollment 
is proiected to increase at an average annual growth rate 
of 0.6 percent. Between 199S and 2004, it will grow 
at an average annual growth rate of O.H jiercent (figure 
I 1 ). Although the IS- to 24-year-oid pojnilation is projected 
to tlecline until 1997, a decrease ol 4 jiercent from 1992, 
this populatitin will increase 12 percent by the year 2004. 
According to the Bureau of the Census. 58 percent of 
all college students were IS- to 24-years old in 199L 
This increase in the younger population, along with enroll- 
ment rates remaining above 1992 levels and the continued 
increases in the number of older students, is expected 
to otTset the decline in the number of 25- to 34-year- 
i)ldsen.*olled in college. 

llnderlhe low alternative, college enrollment is projected 
\o increase from an estimated 14.6 million in 1992 to 
15.1 million by the year 2004. This will represent an 
average annual growth rate of 0.3 percent, for an increase 
of 4 percent over the projection period. This alternative 
assumjs that enrollment rates will either remain the same 
as the middle alternative or increase at a slower rate. 

Under the high alternati\ e, college enrollment is expected 
to increase from an estimated 14.6 million in 1992 lo 
16.7 million by the year 2004. This will represent an 
average annual grow th rate of 1.1 percent, for an increase 
of 15 percent over the projection period. This level is 
expected to be maintained during 1993 and beyond if 
the enrollment rates remain well above their 1992 levels. 
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For key enrollment statistics, the following tabulations 
show: (1) the average annual rate of growth (in percent) 
for 1979-92 and alternative projecied rates of change for 
1992-2(K)4 and (2) growth rates for 1979-86 and 19S6- 
92 and the middle alternative projected rates of change 
for 1992-9Sand 199S-2(K)4. 

Average annual rate of change (in percent) 

1979-92 







Low 


Middle 


High 


Total 


l.« 


0.3 


0.7 


1.1 


Men 


1.2 


0.2 


0.7 


1.2 


Women 


2.3 


0.4 


().« 


1.1 


F-ull-time 


1 .4 


0.5 


0.9 


1.3 


I 'art lime 


2..^ 


0.1 


0.5 


0.9 


Public 


1.8 


0.3 


0.7 


1.2 


Private 


1.8 


0.3 


0.7 


i.l 


4-vear 


L6 


0.3 


0.7 


1.2 


2-vear 


2.1 


(K3 


0,7 


l.i 


l.'iuleruratluaie 


1.7 


0.4 


O.K 


1.2 


Graduate 


2.4 


-0.1 


0.2 


0.7 


Firslprofessional 


1 .5 


-0.4 


-0.1 


O.fi 




1 .6 


0.4 


0.8 


1.2 



Average annual rate of change (in percent) 

(Middle altenialive projections) 



Projected 

1979_«6 1986-92 

1992-98 I 998-2(K)4 



olal 


1.1 


2.6 


0.6 


0.8 


Men 


0.5 


2.1 


0.4 


1.0 


Women 


1.7 


3.0 


0.8 


0.7 


f-iill-lime 


0.7 


2.3 


0.4 


1.4 


Part-time 


1.7 


3.0 


0.9 


0.1 


Public 


1.0 


2.7 


0.7 


0.8 


Private 


1.4 


2.2 


0.5 


0.9 


4 -year 


0.9 


2.5 


0.5 


1.0 


2-vear 


1.5 


2.7 


0.8 


0.6 


Underiiraduaie 


1.1 


2.4 


0.7 


1.0 


Graduate 


1.3 


3.8 


0.5 


-0.1 


Mrsl-prDtessional 


0.4 


2.8 


-0.2 


-0.1 


ull-time-cquivalent 


0.9 


2.4 


0.5 


1.1 



Enrollment, by Sex of Student 

Woincn played a tnajor role in the increase of enrollment 
between 1979 and 1992. The enrollment of women in 
college increased from 3.9 million in 1979 to an estimated 
7.9 tnillion in 1992, representing an average annual growth 
rate of 2..^ percent, for a 34-pcrcent increase over the 
period (figure 12). Under the middle altcinative. enrollment 
of women is expectetl to increase to 8.7 million by the 
}ear 2004, an increase of 10 percent from 1992. This 
will represent a growth rate of 0.8 percent per year, consid- 
erably less than the growth rate of 2.3 percent for the 
1979-92 period. The rate of growth will be higher during 
the first half of the projection peri(xi (1992-98) than during 
O he second half ( 1998~2(X)4), 0.8 percent per year vcrsin 
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0.7 percent per >ear (figure 13). As a share of total college 
enrollment, women were 54 percent of all college students 
in 1992 compared with 51 percent in 1979. Women arc 
expected to increase their share slightly to 55 percent 
of college enrollment in the year 2004. Under the low 
and high alternatives, enrollment of women is projected 
to range between 8.3 million and 9.1 million by the year 
2004, representing growth rates of 0.4 percent and 1.1 
percent, respectively. 

Despite fluctuations in enrollment to 1985, the enroll- 
ment of men in college has since increased from 5.9 
million in 1986 to an estimated 6.7 million in 1992. Over 
the 1979-92 period, the growth rate of 1.2 percent per 
year for men was slightly more than half of the rate 
for women. Under the middle alternative, enrollment of 
men is expected to increase to 7.2 million by the year 
2004, an 8-percent increase from 1992, for an average 
annual growth rate of 0.7 percent. The growth rate of 
enrollment of men will be lower in the first half of the 
projection period than in the second half, 0.4 percent per 
year versus 1.0 percent per year. Under the low and high 
alternatives, the number of men enrolled in college is 
projected to range between 6.8 million and 7.6 tnillion 
by the year 2004, representing growth rates of 0.2 percent 
and 1.2 pe rce tit . respec t i vel y . 

Enrollment, by Attendance Status 

Full-time enrollment increa.sed from 6.8 tnillion in 1979 
to an estimated 8.1 tnillion in 1992 (figure 14). This is 
an average annual growth rate of 1 .4 percent, for an increase 
of 20 percent over the period. Under the middle alternative, 
full-time enrollment is expected to increase another 12 
percent to 9.1 tnillion by the year 2004. representing an 
average annual growth rate of 0.9 percent. Over the projec- 
tion period, the growth rate for the 1992-98 period will 
be lower than the growth rate for the 1998-2(K)4 period, 
0.4 percent per year versus 1.4 percent per year (figure 
15). This is probably due to the increased enrollment of 
18- to 24-year-olds, who will tend to be enrolled full- 
time. Under the low and high alternatives, full-time enroll- 
ment is projecied to range between 8.6 million and 9.6 
million by the year 2004. 

Part-time enrolltnent increased from 4.8 tnillion in 1979 
to an estimated 6.4 tnillion in 1992. This is an average 
annual growth rate of 2.3 percent, for an increase of 34 
percent over the period. Under the middle alternative, part- 
time enrollment is expected to increase at an average annual 
growth rate of 0.5 percent and reach 6.8 million by the 
year 2004. for an iticrease of 6 percent over the projection 
period. Unlike full-time enrollment, the growth rate for 
part-time enrollment during the 1992-98 period will be 
more than the growth rale for the 1998-2004 period, 0.9 
percent versus 0. 1 percent. Under the low and high alter- 
nativer., part-lime enrollment is projected to range between 
6.5 million and 7.1 million, representing growth rates of 
0.1 percent and 0.9 percent, respectively. 
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Enrollment, by Control of Institution 

Enrollment in public institutions grew from 9.0 million 
in 1979 to an estimated 11.4 million in 1992. increasing 
at an average annual rate of L8 percent, for an increase 
of 26 percent over the period (figure 16). Under the middle 
alternative, public enrollment is expected to increase to 
12.4 million, rising by an average annual growth rate 
of 0.7 percent, for an increase of 9 percent over the projec- 
tion |-)crio(i. During the projection period, enrollment in 
public institutions i.s projected to increase at an average 
annual growth rate of 0.7 percent during the 1992-98 
period and 0.8 percent during the 1998-2004 period (figure 
17). Enrollment in public 4-year institutions is projected 
to increase from an estimated 6.1 million in 1992 to 6.7 
million by the year 2(X)4. Enrollment in public 2-year 
institutions is expected to increase from 5.2 million in 
1992 to 5.7 million h\ the year2(H}4. 

Under the low and high alternatives, enrollment in public 
institutions is expected to range between 11.8 million and 
13.1 million by the year 2(K)4. For the low alternative, 
this is a projected average annual growth rate of 0.3 percent 
over the projection period. For the high alternative, il 
will be a growth rate of 1 .2 percent. 

Enrollment in private institutions increased from 2.5 
million in 1979 to an estimated 3.2 million in 1992. increas- 
ing at an average annual growth rate of 1.8 percent, for 
an increase of 26 percent over the period. Under the njiddle 
alternative, private enrollment is expected to increase to 

3.5 million, rising by an average annual growth rate of 
0.7 percent, for an increase of 9 percent over the projection 
period. During the projection period, enrollment in private 
institutions is projected to increase at an annual growth 
rate of 0.5 percent during the 1992-98 period and 0.9 
percent during the 1998-2004 period. Enrollment in private 
4-year institutions is expected to increase from an estimated 
2.9 million in 1992 to 3.2 million by the year 2(X)4. 
Enrollment in private 2-year institutions is projected to 
increase from an estimated 260,000 in 1992 to 289,000 
by the year 2(K)4. 

Under the low and high altematives, enrollment in private 
institutions is expected to range between 3.3 million and 

3.6 million by the year 2(K)4. V^or the low alternative, 
this is a projected average annual growth rate of 0.3 percent 
over the projection period. For the high alternative, it 
will be a growth rate of I.l percent. 



Enrollment, by Type of Institution 

Enrollment in 4-ycar institutions increased from 7.4 mil- 
lion in 1979 to an estimated 9.1 million in 1992, increasing 
at an average annual growth rate of 1.6 percent, for a 
23-pcrcent increase over the period (table 4 and figure 
18). Under the middle alternative, enrollment in 4-year 
institutions is expected to rise to 9.9 million by the year 
2004, increasing at an average annual growth rate ol 0.7 
Q ])ercent, for a 9-pcrcent increase over the projection period. 
j^l^l^During the projection period, enrollment in 4-year institu- 



tions is projected to increase at an annual growth rate 
of 0.5 percent during the 1992-98 period and 1.0 percent 
during the 1 998-2(K)4 period (figure 19). 

Under the low and high alternatives, enrollment in 4- 
year institutions is expected to range between 9.4 million 
and 10.4 million by the year 2004. For the low alternative, 
this is a projected average annual growth rate of 0.3 percent 
over the projection period. For the high altemative, it 
will be a growth rate of 1 .2 percent. 

Enrollment in 2-year institutions rose from 4.2 million 
in 1979 to an estimated 5.5 million in 1992. increasing 
at an average annual growth rate of 2.1 percent per year, 
for a 30-percent increase over the period (table 5). Under 
the middle alternative, enrollment in 2-year institutions 
is expected to rise to 6.0 million by the year 2004, increas- 
ing al an average annual growth rate of 0.7 percent, for 
a 9-percent increase over the projection period. During 
the projection period, enrollment in 2-year institutions is 
projected to increase al an annual growth rate of 0.8 percent 
during the 1992-98 period and 0.6 percent during the 
1998-2004 period. 

Under the low and high altematives. enrollment in 2- 
year institutions is expected to range between 5.7 million 
and 6.3 million by the year 2004. For the low alternative, 
this is a projected average annual growth rate of 0.3 percent 
over the projection period. For the high alternative, it 
will be a growth rate of 1 . 1 percent. 



Enrollment, by Level 

Undergraduate enrollment increased from 10.0 million 
in 1979 to an estimated 12.4 million in 1992, increasing 
at an average annual growth rate of 1.7 percent, for a 
25-percent increase over the period (table 14 and figure 
20). Under the middle altemative, undergraduate enrollment 
is expected to increase to 13.7 million by the year 2004, 
at a growth rate of 0.8 percent per year, for a lO-percent 
increase over the projection period. During the projection 
period, undergraduate enrollment is projected to increase 
at an annual growth rate of 0.7 percent during the 1992- 
98 period and 1.0 percent during the 1998-2004 period 
(figure 21 ). 

Under the low and high alternatives, undergraduate 
enrollment is expected to range between 13.0 million and 
14.4 million by the year 2004. For the low alternative, 
this is a projected average annual growth rate of 0.4 percent 
over the projection period. For the high alternative, it 
will be a growth rate of 1 .2 percent. 

Graduate enrollment rose from 1.3 million in 1979 to 
an estimated 1.8 million in 1992, at an average annual 
growth rate of 2,4 percent, for a 37-percent increase over 
the period (table 17 and figure 22). Under the middle 
alternative, graduate enrollment is expected to increase 
to 1.8 million by the year 2004, increasing at an average 
annual growth rate of 0.2 percent, for a 2-percent increase 
over the projection period. During the projection period, 
graduate enrollment is projected to increase at an annual 
growth rate of 0.5 percent during the 1992-98 period 
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and dcLTcasc at a rate of 0.1 percent during the 199S- 
2004 period (figure 23). 

Under the low and high alternati\es. graduate LMirollnient 
is expeeied to range between l.S million and ]» million 
hy the year 2004. For the low alternative, this is a projeeted 
average annual deeline oi" 0.1 percent over the projcLtion 
period. F*or the high alternative, it will be a growth rale 
of 0.7 percent. 

Mrst-professional enrollment increased from 263.000 in 
1979 to an estimated .^IS.OOO in 1992. an average annual 
growth rate of 1.5 percent, for a 21 -percent increase over 
the period (table 20 and figure 22). Under the middle 
alternative, first -professional enrollment is expected to 
increase to 329.000 in 1994 and decline gradually to 
314,000 by the year 2004. declining at an average annual 
rate of 0.1 percent over the projection period, for a 1- 
percent decrease from 1992. During the projection period, 
first-professional enrollment is projected to decline at an 
a\erage annual rate of 0,2 percent during the 1992-9S 
period and 0.1 percent during the 1998-2004 period (figure 

23) . 

Under the low and high alternatives, first- professional 
enrollment is expected lo range between 304,000 and 
340,000 by the year 2()()4, Lor the low alternative, this 
is a projected average annual decline of 0.4 percent over 
the projection period. For the high alternative, it will be 
a growth rate of 0,6 percent, 

Full-Time-Equivalent Enrollment 

I'ul I -time-equivalent enrollment increased from 8,3 mil- 
lion in 1979 to an estimated 1()..S million in 1992. increasing 
at an average annual rate of growth of 1,6 percent, for 
a 2 3 -percent increase over the period (table 23 and figure 

24) . lender the middle alternative, iull-time-equivalent 
enrollment is expected to increase to 1 1.3 million by the 
year 2004, increasing at an average annual growth rate 
oiO.S percent, for a lO-perccnt increase over the projection 
period. During the projection period, full-time-equivalent 
enrollment is projected to increase at an annual growth 
rate of 0,5 percent during the 1992-98 period and 1.1 
jvrcent during the 1998-2004 period (figure 23). 

The full-time-equivalent of undergraduate enrollment in 
4-year institutions, which was an estimated 3.9 million 
in 1992. will be 6.6 million by the year 2004. The full- 
time-equivalent of undergraduate enrollment in 2-year 
institutions, which was an estimated 3.2 million in 1992, 
w ill be 3.3 million by the year 200-^. 

In public institutions, full-time-eq-iivalcnt enrollment, 
which was an estimated 7.9 million in 1992. will be 8.7 



million b> the year 2004. In private institutions, full-time- 
equivalent enrollment, which was an estimated 2.6 million 
in 1992, will be 2.8 million by (he year 2004. 

Under the low and high alternatives, full-iimc-equivaleni 
enrollment in all institutions is expected to range between 
10.9 million and 12.1 million by the sear 2004. For the 
low alternative, this is a projected average annual growth 
rate of 0.4 percent over the projection period. r*or the 
high alternative, it will be a growth rate of 1.2 percent. 

Enrollment, by Age 

The alternative projections of higher education enroll- 
ment by age, sex. and attendance stati:s are shown in 
table 6 (middle alternative), table 7 (low aiiernati\'e). and 
table 8 (high alternative). These projections are based on 
age-specific enrollment data from the Bureau of the Census 
and enrollment data from NCHS. 

Under the middle alternative, the period from 1984 to 
2004 will be one of change in the age distribution of 
college students. The enrollment of students who are 18- 
to 24-years old increased from 7.1 million in 1984 to 
an estimated 7,8 million in 1992. an increase of 10 percent 
(figure 26). This number is expected tt) increase to 9,1 
million by the year 2004, an increase of 17 percent from 
1992. As a result, the proportion of students who are 
18- to 24-years old, which fell from 57,8 percent in 1984 
to 53,6 percent in 1992. is projected lo be 37,3 percent 
by the year 2004. 

On the other hand, the enrollment of students who are 
23 years old and over increased from 4.9 million in 1984 
to an estimated 6.6 million in 1992, an increase of 34 
percent. This number is prt ejected to remain around 6.6 
million by the year 2004. The projected stability in the 
enrollment of students 23 years old and over is due, in 
part, to the declines in the 25- to 29-ycar-old population 
and the 30- to 34-year-oId population over the projection 
period. However, the 35- to 44-year-old population will 
continue to increase for most of the projection period, 
contributing to the stable enrollment during this period. 
Over the projection period, the proportion of students 25 
years old and over rose from 40.2 percent in 1984 to 

43.4 percent in 1992. This proportion is projected to be 

41 .5 percent by the year 2004. 

Under the low and high alternatives, the college enroll- 
ment of students 18- to 24-\ ears old is projected to range 
between 8.4 million and 9.5 million hy the year 2004. 
The college enrollment of students 23 years old and over 
is expected to range between 6.3 million and 7.0 million 
by the year 2004. 
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Figure 8 

College-age populations (18-24 years and 25-29 years), 
with projections: 1979 to 2004 
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Figure 9 

College-age populations (30-34 years and 35-44 years), 
with projections: 1979 to 2004 
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Figure 10 

Enrollment in institutions of higher education 
with alternative projections: Fall 1979 to fall 2004 
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Figure 11 

Average annual growth rates for total higher education enrollment 
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Figure 12 

Enrollment in institutions of higher education, by sex, 
with middle alternative projections: Fall 1979 to fall 2004 
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Figure 13 

Average annual growth rates for total higher education enrollment, by sex 
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Figure 14 

Enrollment In Institutions of liiglier education, by attendance status, 
with middle alternative projections: Fall 1979 to fall 2004 
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Figure 15 

Average annual growth rates for total higher education enrollment, by attendance status 
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Figure 16 

Enrollment in institutions of higher education, by control of institution, 
with alternative projections: Fall 1979 to fall 2004 
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Figure 17 

Average annual growth rates for total higher education enrollment, 

by control of institution 
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Figure 18 

Enrollment In Institutions of higher education, by type of institution, 
with alternative projections: Fall 1979 to fail 2004 
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Figure 19 

Average annual growth rates for total higher education enrollment 

by type of institution 
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Figure 20 

Undergraduate enrollmertt in institutions of higlier education, 
with alternative projections: Fall 1979 to fall 2004 
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Figure 21 

Average annual growth rates for undergraduate enroilment 

(Average annual percent) 
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Figure 22 

Postbaccalaureate enrollment in Institutions of higlier education, 
with alternative projections: Fall 1979 to fall 2004 
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Figure 23 

Average annual rates of change for postbaccalaureate enrollment 

(Average annual percent) 
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Figure 24 

Full-time-equivalent enrollment in Institutions of higher education, 
with alternative projections: Fall 1979 to fall 2004 
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Figure 25 

Average annual growth rates for full-time-equivalent enrollment 

(Average annual percent) 
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Figure 26 

Enrollment In Institutions of higher education, by age group 
with middle alternative projections: Fall 1984, 1992, and 2004 
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Figure 27 

Enrollment of men in institutions of lilgher education, by age group, 
with middle alternative projections: Fail 1984, 1992, and 2004 
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Figure 28 

Enrollment of women in institutions of higher education, by age group, 
with middle alternative projections: Fall 1984, 1992, and 2004 
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Tabie 3.— Total enrollment in all Institutions of higher education, by sex, attendance status, and 
control of institution, with alternative projections: 50 States and D.C, fall 1979 to fall 2004 

(In thousands) 



Sex Attendance status ("ontrol 
Vear Total _ 








Men 


Women 


Full-time 


Part-time 


Public 


Pri\ate 


IW 


1 1 ,570 


5,683 




5,8X7 


6,794 


, 

4,776 


- - - 

9.0.^7 


2,533 


\W) 




5,874 


6.223 


7,098 


4,999 


9,4.^7 


2,640 





12,.^72 


5,975 


6,397 


7,181 


5,190 


9,647 


2,725 


iTO 




6,031 


6,.394 


7,221 


5,205 


9,696 


2,7.^0 


|iJS3 


12,465 


6,024 


6,441 


7.261 


5,204 


9,683 


2,782 


1^)84 


12,242 


5,8r>4 


6..378 


7,098 


5,144 


9,477 


2.765 


11)85 


12,247 


5,818 


6,429 


7,075 


5,172 


9,479 


2,768 


10X6 


12,504 


5,885 


6,619 


7,120 


5,384 


9,714 


2.790 


li)S7 




5,9.^2 


6,835 


7,231 


5,536 


9.973 


2,793 


HJ88 




6,(K)2 


7,053 


7,437 


5,619 


10,161 


2,894 


1989 


13,539 


6,190 


7,.349 


7,661 


5,878" 


10.578 


2,961 


1990 




6,284 


7,535 


7,821 


5,998 


10.845 


2.975 


1 9m 


14,359 


6,502 


7,857 


8,115 


6,244 


11.310 


3,049 


W2' 


14.558 


6,654 


7,904 


8,139 


6,419 


iL.m 


3,181 









Middle alternative projections 








6.842 


8,152 


8,355 


6,639 


11.722 


3,272 


IW 


15,005 


6,831 


8,174 


8,312 


6,693 


11,7.V) 


3,269 


1995 


14,946 


6,781 


8,165 


8,242 


6,704 


11,695 


.^,251 


19% 


14,938 


6,752 


8,186 


8,220 


6,718 


1 1 ,696 


3,242 


IW 


14,999 


6,765 


8,2.U 


8,257 


6,742 


1 1 ,746 


3.253 


19W 


15,111 


6,811 


8,300 


8,.U6 


6,765 


1 1,8.^6 


3,275 


19W 


15,304 


6,892 


8,412 


8,511 


6,793 


1 1 ,986 


3,318 


2000 


15-462 


6,970 


8,492 


8,657 


6,805 


!2.108 


3.. ^.54 


2001 


15,607 


7,041 


8,566 


8,795 


6,812 


12,220 


3.387 


2002 


15,738 


7,116 


8,622 


8,923 


6,815 


12,318 


3,420 


2003 


15,802 


7,161 


8,641 


8,992 


6,810 


1 2,.V)5 


3,437 


2004 


15,892 


7,216 


8,676 


9,087 


6,805 


12,431 


3.461 


191) A 






Low alternative projections 






14.589 


6,608 


7,981 


8,104 


6.485 


1 1 ,408 


3,181 


1994 


14,549 


6,602 


7,947 


8,029 


6,520 


1 1 ,379 


3.170 


1995 .. . 


14,448 


6,5.^3 


7,915 


7,938 


6,5 l(t 


1 1,.W 


3,145 


19% 


14J96 


6,480 


7,916 


7,893 


6,503 


11,268 


3,128 


1^97 ... 


14.424 


6,479 


7,945 


7,917 


6.507 


11.292 


3,132 


1998 


14,500 


6,504 


7,996 


7,987 


6,513 


11.352 


3,148 


1990 


14,649 


6,564 


8.085 


8,131 


6.518 


1 1,468 


3.181 


2000 


14,776 


6,620 


8.156 


8,255 


6,521 


1 1 ,565 


.^,211 


2001 


14,887 


6,670 


8,217 


8,370 


6,5 1 7 


1 1 ,648 


3,2.^9 


2002 


14,985 


6,720 


8,265 


8,475 


0.5 10 


11,722 


.^,263 


2003 


15.017 


6,745 


8,272 


8,523 


6,494 


1 1 ,744 


3,273 


2(M)4 


15.083 


6.784 


8,299 


8,604 


6,479 


11.791 


3,292 


199^ 






High alternative projections 






15,493 


7,107 


8,386 


8,673 


6,820 


12,103 


3,390 


1994 


15,619 


7,142 


8,477 


8,683 


6.936 


12,206 


3.413 


1995 


15.599 


7,124 


8,475 


8,617 


6,982 


1 2,2(K) 


3,399 


1996 


15,634 


7,1 16 


8,518 


8,625 


7,(H)9 


12.231 


3,403 


1997 


15.718 


7,145 


8.573 


8,680 


7,038 


12,301 


3,417 


1998 


15,858 


7,207 


8,651 


8,792 


7,066 


12,41 1 


3,447 


1999 .. 


! 6,054 


7,291 


8,763 


8,963 


7,091 


12,564 


3,490 


2000 


16,225 


7,.ni 


8,854 


9.112 


7,113 


1 2,696 


3,529 


2001 


16,.^82 


7,449 


8,933 


9,2.S4 


7,128 


12,817 


3.565 


2002 


16,525 


7,528 


8,997 


9,. 383 


7,142 


1 2,926 


3,599 


2003 


16,.597 


7,578 


9,019 


9,452 


7,145 


12,980 


3,617 


2004 


16,699 


7,638 


9,061 


9,551 


7,148 


13,0.^8 


3,641 



■ Projfctc'il. 

NOTh: Projci tionN arc basal imi data lhroui:h 1991. Because of rounding. 
(IctaiK ma\ not aikl [o lotaK. 



SOURCE: U.S, Department of Fiducation. National Center for Fidueation 
Statistics. Fall P.nrollincm in Colleges and Universities sur\c\s and 
Integrated Postsecondary Hducation Data S\steni (IPHDS) Mirvcvs. 
(This table was prepared June 1993.) 
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Table 4,— Fotal enrollment in 4-vear institutions of higher education, by sex, attendance status, and 
control of insthution, wUh alternative projections: 50 States and D.C\, fall 1979 to fall 2004 

(111 ihousiinds) 



Year 



l^)7g .... 
\m) .... 
l^)Sl .... 
l^)S2 .... 
m} .... 

l^)S4 . . 

... 
... 

1W7 ... 
p;xs ... 
i^sy ... 
mi) ... 
m\ ... 
iw2 ■ 

1W3 ... 
iw .., 

... 

.. 

iW .. 
l^)9S .. 
IW .. 
20(K) .. 

2001 .. 

2002 .. 
20(13 .. 
2004 .. 

m} .. 
m \ .. 
W5 .. 
um ., 
1W7 ., 
. 

w) . 
2m) . 

2tKll . 

2002 . 

2003 . 

2004 . 

. 

. 

m> . 
. 

iw . 
i^^s , 
unK) , 

20(M1 
2001 
2002 
2003 
2004 



Total 


' Sex 




Attendance status 


((introl 




Men 


NNonu'ii 


KiiH-time 


Part-time 


ruoiK 


r rn'ate 


7,3.^3 


...... 

3.762 


3..^o 1 


.^.202 


2.151 


4 9S0 


2.373 


7.57] 


3.S27 


3.743 


5.344 


2.226 


S 129 


2.442 




3.S.^2 


3.N05 


.^.3S7 


2.270 


^ 1 66 


2.4S9 


7.6.^4 


3 .S6 1 


1 ni\ 1 

S . If .1 


.\3S1 


2.273 


5.176 


2.478 


7.741 


3. so 3 


3.S49 


5.434 


2..MI7 


T T ^ 


2.51 S 


7.711 


3.S47 


' VS64 


5.305 


2.3n 


1 


2.513 


7.71(1 


3.S 1 6 


3.000 


5.3S5 


2.331 


*> ^10 


2.506 


7.s:4 


3.S24 


4.000 


5.423 


2.401 




2 S24 


7.901) 


3.S.^o 


4.131 


5.522 


2.46S 


. ' .4 .> - 


2.558 


S.ISO 


3.912 


4.26S 


5.69^ 


2.487 


,'.,'40 


2 6M 


S..^SS 


.973 


4.414 


5.805 


2.5S2 


^ AO 1 


2.693 


S.579 


4.0.^2 


4..>2S 


5.937 


2.642 


S4S 


2.73 i 


S.707 


4.1(l(» 


4.607 


6.041 


2.666 


^ 9(1^ 


2.S02 


I) .060 


4.32S 


4.^32 


(\177 


2.SS3 


6. 1 39 


2.92 1 






Middle aiterniitiNO projections 






9.323 


4.4.'^2 


4.X71 


6.343 


2.9SO 


6.31 S 


3.005 


9.310 


4.4 3'> 


4.S71 


6.3(»2 


3.0ns 


6.. MIS 


3,002 


9.2.S5 


4.39^) 


4.S56 


6.2.^9 


3.016 


6.270 


2.9S5 


^).234 


4.374 


4.S6() 


6.212 


3.022 


6 "'59 


2.975 


9.2.^9 


4.37.S 


4.SS4 


6.22s 


V031 


6 ^76 


2.983 


9.329 


4.404 


4.02.^ 


6.291 


3.03 s 


6 ^^6 


3.003 


9.4.^.^ 


4.4.^6 


4.909 


6.410 


3.045 


6 41^ 


3.042 


y..^63 


4..^0S 




6.519 


3.044 


6 4S9 


3.074 


9.66S 


4..^.^7 


.^.1 1 1 


6.62S 


3.040 


6 ^6 ^ 


3.105 


t).7M 


4.6()S 


.^.1.^3 


6.726 


3.0^5 


6 6"'S 


3.1 33 


9.S16 


4.642 


.V174 


6.7S6 


3.030 


(1 666 


3.1 50 


9.SS4 


4.6S0 


."^.20-1 


6.S6 1 


3.023 


6.71 2 


3.1 72 






\m\\ iiiternati\e projections 




2.t)2l 


9.063 


4.293 


4.77(1 


6.147 


2.^M6 


6 142 


0.023 


4.2S3 


4.740 


6.0S4 


2.939 


6.1 1 2 


2.9 1 1 


S.946 


4.233 


4.713 


6.(K)7 


2.939 


6.059 


2.SS7 


S..X9S 


4.1^HJ 


4.70N 


5.962 


2.036 


6.02 s 


2.S70 


S.9()9 


4. 1 S6 


4.723 


5.971 


2.93s 


6.(n6 


2.S73 


S.95S 


4.201 


4.7.^7 


6.019 


I;.939 


6.07 1 


2.SS7 


9.05S 


4.240 


4.S1S 


6.122 


2.036 


6 142 


2.9 1 6 


9.149 


4.2S() 


4.S69 


6.215 


2.934 


6 ^06 


2.943 


9.234 


4.'^n 


4.917 


6..^07 


2 9?7 


6 ^6^ 


2.969 


9.3()S 


4..V*^3 


4.95.^ 


6.3S9 


2.919 


6.^ 1 7 


2.991 


9.M2 


4.37. 


4.967 


6.4 


2.909 


6. "^4 i 


3.0()1 


9.396 


4.404 


4.992 


6.497 


2.S9^) 


6 ^7N 


3.01 X 






Hiijli aiternatiNC projections 




3. 1 1 6 


9/04 


4.633 


5.021 


6.594 


3.060 


6 S 


9.7()S 


4.(14.^ 


5.063 


6.50 1 


3.1 17 


6.57^ 


3.1.^5 


9.673 


4.622 


5.051 


6.532 


\14l 


6.551 


3.122 


9.6S2 


4.609 


5.073 


6.530 


.^.152 


6.5 5 X 


3.124 


9.723 


4.623 


5.1(l(» 


6.560 


>.16^ 


6.5S7 


3.I.V1 


9.x 1 1 


4.663 


5.14S 


6.640 


3.171 


6.649 


3.162 


9.94(» 


4.717 


5.223 


6.764 


3.176 


6.7.^0 


3.201 


10.0.^2 


4.76S 


5.2S4 


6.X74 


\17S 


6.S1S 


3.2.^4 


10.166 


4.S2^ 


.^.343 


6.9 S 7 


3.179 


6.S9S 


3.26S 


10.267 


4.S77 


5.39(1 


7. OSS 


3.1 79 


6.967 


3.300 


10.322 


4.012 


5.410 


7.146 


3.176 


7.006 


3.316 


I0..V)7 


4.953 


5.444 


7.225 


3.172 


7.()5S 


3.3.^9 



■ I'rojcck'il. 

N(;ri-: PnMOClions arc based on data ilirough 1991. Hocause(^l nuiiidini:. 
di'iaiK nia\ not add 10 loiaK 



SOI RCi:: r.S. l>p:Minu'iil ot l-ducation. National Center for F.dueation 
.statistics. ImU r.iiroUincnt in Colic 1:0 s and I nivcrsitics survcss and 
intciiraied PostsfLondai) i:dutation iXiia .Svsioni (UM-DS) sur\c>s. 
I This table was prcpnred June 1093. > 
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Table 5.— Total enrollment in 2-year institutions of higher education, by sex, attendance status, and 
control of institution, with alternative projections: 50 States and D.C, fall 1979 to fall 2004 

(In Ihousirtuls) 



Year 


Total 




Sex 


Attendance .status 


Control 




_ ... 


Men 


Women 


Full-time Part-time 


Public 


Private 


197^) 


4.217 


1,924 


2,294 


1,591 


2,627 


4,0.57 


160 


1980 




2,047 


2,479 


1,7.54 


2,772 


4.329 


198 


1981 


4.716 


2,124 


2,591 


1.796 


2,919 


4,481 


2.^6 


I9H2 




2,170 


2,602 


1.S40 


2,932 


4,520 • 


252 


19H3 




2.131 


2,592 


KK27 


2,897 


4.4.59 


264 


19H4 


4,531 


2,017 


2,514 


1,704 


2.827 


4,279 


252 


19H5 


4,531 


2.002 


2,529 


1,691 


2,840 


4.270 


261 


1986 


4,680 


2,061 


2,619 


1,696 


2,983 


4.414 


266 


19H7 


4.776 


2,073 


2.703 


1.709 


3,068 


4..541 


235 


1988 


4.875 


2,090 


2,785 


1,744 


.UM 


4,615 


260 


1989 




2,217 


2,934 


1,8.56 


3,295 


4.884 


267 


1990 


,5,240 


2,233 


3.(M)7 


1,S84 


3,.V56 


4.996 


244 


I99I 


5.652 


2.402 


3,2.50 


2,075 


3,577 


5.405 


247 


1992 • 


5,498 


2,326 


3,172 


1,962 


3.5.U1 


5,2.^8 


260 


1993 






.Middle alternative projectioas 






5,67 1 


2,390 


3,281 


2,012 


3,6.59 


5.404 


267 


1994 


5,695 


2,392 


3.303 


2.010 


3,685 


5.428 


267 


1995 


5,691 


2,382 




2,003 


3,688 


5.425 


266 


1996 


5,704 


2,378 


3,326 


2,(M)X 


.^,696 


5.4.^7 


267 


1997 


5,7'U) 


2,390 


3,3.M) 


2.029 


3,71 1 


5,470 


270 


1998 


5,782 


2,407 


3,.^75 


2,0.55 


3,727 


5.510 


272 


1999 


5,K49 


2.436 


3,413 


2,101 


3,748 


5..573 


276 


2(KX) 


5,K99 


2.462 


3,437 


2.1.^8 


3,761 


5.619 


280 


2(K)1 


5,9.VJ 


2,484 


3,455 


2.167 


3,772 


5,657 


282 


2(X)2 


5,977 


2.508 


3,469 


2,197 


3,780 


5,690 


2K7 


2(HM 


5,986 


2,519 


3.467 


2,206 


3.780 


5,699 


287 


2(K)4 


6,(K)8 


2.536 


3.472 


2.226 


3.782 


5,719 


289 


1993 






Lou alternative projections 








5,526 


2,315 


.1,211 


1,9.57 


3.569 


5,266 


260 


1994 


5,526 


2,319 


3.207 


1,945 


.^,.581 


5,267 


2.59 


1995 


5,502 


2.3(M) 


3.202 


1,931 


3,.57I 


5,244 


258 


1996 


5.498 


2.290 


3.20S 


1,931 


3,.567 


5,240 


258 


1997 


5.515 


2.293 


3.222 


1,946 


3,569 


5,256 


2.59 


1998 


5,542 


2.303 


V2.lt> 


1 .96X 


3,574 


5,281 


261 


1999 


5,591 


2,324 


3,267 


2.009 


3,582 


5,326 


265 


20(K) 


5.627 


2,.VU) 


V287 


2,040 


V.587 


5,3.59 


268 


2fM)l 


5,65 ^ 


2,353 


3,.^(M) 


2,063 


3,590 


5,383 


270 


2(X)2 


5.677 


2,367 


3,310 


2,086 


3..59 1 


5,405 


272 


2{K)3 


5.fi75 


2,370 


3,305 


2.090 


3,. 585 


5,403 


272 


2(K)4 


5.687 


2,3SO 


^,307 


2,107 


3,580 


5,413 


274 


1993 






Hi^b alternative projeetions 








5,839 


2,474 


V.Vi5 


2.079 


3,760 


5,.565 


274 


1994 


5,911 


2,497 


.MI 4 


2,092 


3,819 


5.633 


278 


1995 


5,926 


2,502 


3,424 


2,085 


3.K41 


5.649 


277 


1996 


5,952 


2, .507 


3,445 


2.095 


3.8.57 


5.673 


279 


1997 


5.995 


2.522 


3,473 


2,120 


^,875 


5.7 14 


281 


1998 


6.047 


2.544 


3,503 


2.1.52 


^,895 


5.762 


285 


1999 


6.114 


2,574 


3.540 


2,199 


^,915 


5.825 


289 


2(KK) 


6.17^ 


2,603 


3,570 


2,238 


3.935 


.5.878 


295 


2(K)I 


6,216 


2,626 


3,.590 


2,267 


3,949 


5.919 


297 


2(K)2 


6,258 


2,651 


3,607 


2,295 


3,96^ 


5,959 


299 


2(M)3 


6.275 


2,666 


3,609 


2,306 


.^,969 


5.974 


,301 


2(K)4 


6,.^02 


2,685 


3.M7 


2,326 


3.976 


6.(KX) 


302 



" Projected. 

NOn-; Projections arc based on data through 1991. Hccitirsc oC rounding, 
details rtiay not add to totals. 



S()l'R{*[-: U.S. Department of liducation. National Center for Education 
Statistics, lall I'jirollmcni in Colleges and llniversiiies surveys and 
Integrated Postsccoiular> liducation Data System (IPKDS) surveys. 
(This tahlc was prepared June 1993.) 
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Table 9.- 



-Totai enrollment in all institutions of higher education, by sex and attendance status, with 
alternative projections: 50 States and fail 1979 to fall 2004 

(In thousands) 



\ eai- 



\m) 
my 

h)S8 , 
1«)S0 , 

iwd , 

iw. , 
iw . 

IWi , 
IW . 
lOijS . 

I^^w . 
2im . 

2001 . 

200: . 

2003 . 

2004 . 

. 

\w . 
. 

\Wi . 
2000 . 
2001 
2(K)2 . 
200.^ 
2004 . 

UKH . 
IW . 
^M)5 . 

mu . 
mi . 

2000 . 

2001 . 

2002 . 
200.^ ., 
2004 ., 



Total 



Men 



Women 






Kt 1 1 1 - ( t 111 o 

t vlll lllllv 


1 411 I "llflll; 


Kull'time 


Part-time 


1 1,570 


.^,544 


2. 142 


\ "*49 


-.(i.iO 


1 2,(W7 




2,1X5 


^ 409 


J.n 1 4 


I2J72 


3,714 


2.263 


3.469 


■> tp7 


12,42(1 


3,75.^ 


2.27X 


.i.*+t)?S 


2.927 


I2,4()5 


3,7fiO 


2.264 




2.940 


12.242 


3, MX 


2.216 


.1.*+.' 1 


2.927 


12.247 


3,fiOX 


2,21 1 


^ 46X 


"> Of, 1 

...^Ml 1 


1 2,.504 


3,59^ 


2.2S5 




.i.Uvo 


I2,7fr 


3.61 1 


2.321 


^ ()■>() 




1 .^,055 


3,662 


2.340 


/ / 


.1.- /X 


l.^,5.^t» 


3,740 


2.450 




.1.44:0 


I3,X20 


3, SOX 


2.477 




^ ^ T "1 
.S,J1 J J 


I4.,V59 


3,929 


2.572 


4 1X6 


.1.11/ 1 


i4,55X 


3,992 


2.662 


4. 1 47 


.1. /7* 1 






\liddle uUern«itt\c projections 






I4,0g4 


4,104 


2.73X 


4,25 1 


.i.vv; 1 


15,005 


4,071 


2.760 


A 7J 1 
•4,— *4 1 


.i.^'.i.i 


I4>M6 


4,031 


2.750 




.1. '^14 


I4.g.^x 


4,010 


2.742 


4 "* 1 0 


.l.V /II 


I4>W 


4,024 


2.74 1 


4 "* 


4.1 U) 1 


15.1 11 


4.067 


2.744 


4 ^79 


4.»IJ 1 


1 5,.W 


4,145 


2.747 


4 Vi6 


4.U4(i 


15,4fi2 


4.21X 


2.752 


4 4 ^9 


4,05.3 


I5,fi07 


4,2X5 


2.756 


4^10 


4,(^56 


15,7.'^K 


4,. ^5 4 


2.762 






15,.S02 


4..VJfi 


2.765 


4 596 


4 ,U4ri 


15.8^2 


4,446 


2,7 70 


4 64 1 


4,t J.iji 






I.OW filtcriifiti \ nrttiru'tuin*. 






l4.5St) 


3,93X 


2,670 


■1 1 f if 1 


^ X 1 ^ 


14.54^ 


3,904 


2,69X 


4 1 25 


.l.o^_ 


I4,44S 


3,X47 


2.6S6 


4 09 1 


.1.1% J4 


14,.^% 


3,X06 


2.674 


4 087 


^ X "**^) 


14.424 


3,X10 


2.669 


J. 1 01 


^ y iv 
.1,0, in 


14.500 


3,X37 


2.667 


J 1 '^/i 

M . 1 


1 V 1 


1 4,ri4^) 


3.X99 


2.665 




.i.*i.'.' 


14.770 


3,956 


2.664 


4 299 


.i.tsr* / 


14.SS7 


4,00X 


2.662 


4 Vi^ 


.1.07" 


14,^)85 


4,059 


2.661 


4 416 


1 W 111 


15,017 


4.0X7 


2.6 5X 


4 4 M) 


.l,?S.Hl 


15,0X.^ 


4,12X 


2.656 


4 476 


.1.0^.1 






H\ii}\ alternative projections 






15.4^.^ 


4,263 


2,X44 


4.410 


3.976 


I5,6iy 


4.247 


2.K95 


4.436 


4.041 


15,5^4 


4.207 


2.917 


4.410 


4.065 


15,().^4 


4,199 


2.917 


4.426 


4.092 


15,71X 


4.229 


2.916 


4.45 1 


4.122 


15,X5X 


4.2X8 


2.919 


4.504 


4.147 


lf\()54 


4,367 


2.924 


4,596 


4.167 


iri,225 


4.441 


2.9.V) 


4.671 


4.1 S3 


1()..^S2 


4,513 


2.936 


4.741 


4.192 


U).525 


4.5X4 


2.944 


4.799 


4. 198 


ir\5y7 


4,627 


2.951 


4,X25 


4.194 


1 


4,6X2 


2.956 


4.X69 


4.19: 



" Projotk'd 

N'OIT.: Pro|cTiions arv hascil on dala ihiouiih 199|. Ikvaiiso ol roundinif, 
doiails nuis mil add loioiaK. 



SOUKCE: U.S. iX'paiirncni ol luUicaiion. National ( enicr lor Itdiicatron 
Siaiisiks. 1-all HnioUmcni in Collojics aiul riii\orMlios siii\r\s and 
Inicgraied Postsocondary Educaiion Dala SNsiom (IPIiDSi surveys. 
(This tahic \\as prepared June 1993.1 
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Table 10.— Total enrollment in public 4^year institutions of higher education, by sex and attendance 
status, with alternative projections: SO States and D.C., fall 1979 to fall 2004 

(In thousands) 



Year 



Men 



Women 



Total 



1979 

19«() 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 .... 

1988 

1989 .... 
'990 .... 
1991 .... 
1992* . 

19')3 .... 

1994 .... 

1995 .... 
199{» ... 

1997 ... 

1998 ... 

1999 .. 
2(KK) . . 
2(M)l ... 
2(K)2 ... 
2(K)3 ... 
2004 ... 

1993 .. 

1994 . 
1993 .. 
1996 .. 
1997 
1998 
1999 .. 
2(KK) .. 
2(K)1 .. 
2(K)2 .. 
2003 ., 
2(KU ., 

1993 . 

1994 . 

1995 . 

1996 . 

1997 . 
199S . 

1999 . 

2000 . 
2(K)1 . 
2(K)2 , 
2003 
2(X)4 



4,980 
3,129 
3,166 
3,176 
3,223 
3,198 
3,210 
3,300 
3.432 
5,346 
5,694 
5,848 
5,905 
6,139 

6,318 
6,308 
6,270 
6,259 
6,276 
6,326 
6,413 
6,489 
6,563 
6,628 
6,(>66 
6,712 

6.142 
6.112 
6.059 
6.028 
6,036 
6.071 
6,142 
6,206 
6,265 
6,317 
6.341 
6,378 

6,338 
6.573 
6.551 
6.558 
6,587 
6.649 
6.739 
6,818 
6,898 
6,967 
7,006 
7,058 



Full-time 



Part-time 



Full-time 



Part-time 



1,833 676 

1,873 685 

1,877 692 

1.889 698 

1,910 698 

1,880 694 

] ,8f>4 693 

1,865 706 

1,882 723 

1,910 722 

1 ,938 743 

1,982 764 

2,(K)6 765 

2.072 H41 

Middle alternative projections 

2.131 «65 

2,112 874 

2,087 872 

2.073 870 
2,076 868 
2.097 868 
2,135 867 
2,172 866 
2^209 865 
2,245 865 
2.269 865 
2,296 864 

Low alternative projections 

2,045 84^ 

2,024 856 

r,992 853 

1,967 850 

1,966 848 

1,979 847 

2,009 845 

2,039 844 

2.067 842 

2.095 839 

?.M2 838 

:M34 836 

High alternative projections 

2,216 898 

2,204 917 

2,180 926 

2.173 925 

2,185 923 

2,214 923 

2,253 922 

2,291 921 

2',3?0 921 

2,368 920 

2,392 921 

2,422 920 



1,661 

1,719 

1,741 

1,734 

1,755 

1,749 

1.760 

1.792 

1,854 

!,932 

1,997 

2,051 

2,083 

2,1(K) 

2.154 
2.144 
2.126 
2.124 
2,133 
2,157 
2,201 
2.240 
2,280 
2.312 
2.329 
2,353 

2,107 
2.083 
2,063 
2,059 
2,067 
2,088 
2,131 
2,166 
2.201 
2,231 
2,244 
2,266 

2.235 
2,243 
2,228 
2.235 
2,245 
2,272 
2,320 
2.359 
2,399 
2,431 
2.447 
2,471 



810 

851 

858 

855 

860 

874 

893 

937 

973 

982 
1.017 
1,050 
1,050 
1,126 

1.168 

1,178 

1.185 

1.192 

1,199 

1.204 

1.210 

1.211* 

1 .209 

1 .206 

1,203 

1.199 

1.146 
1,149 
1.151 
1.152 
1,155 
1,157 
1,157 
1,157 
1,155 
1.152 
1.147 
1.142 

1.189 
1.209 
1.217 
1,225 
1.234 
1.240 
1.244 
1.247 
1,248 
1,248 
1.246 
1,245 



' Projected. 

NOTE: Projcclions are based on daia through 1991 . Because of rounding, 
details may not add to (otals. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, Fall Enrollment in Colleges and Universities sur\eys and 
Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS) sur\'eys. 
(This table was prepared June 1993.) 
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Table II. 



-Total enrollment in public 2.year institutions of higher education, bv sex and attendance 
status, with alternative projections: 50 States and D.(.\, fall 1979 to fall 2004 

(In (liousiMKls) 



V'ear 



\m) , 

, 

1 9S6 . 
h)S7 . 

\<m . 
P)sg . 
W{) . 
1991 . 

1993 . 

1994 . 
19')5 . 
ISWO . 
191)7 . 
1 99K . 
1999 . 
2()()() . 

2001 . 

2002 . 
200.^ . 
2004 . 

1993 . 
\W . 

1995 . 
19*Ki . 
191J7 . 

. 

19W . 
2{)0() . 
2001 . 
2(K)2 . 

2003 . 
2{)()4 . 

199^ ., 

1994 ., 

1995 ., 
199(1 
1997 .. 
199S .. 
199g 
20(K) .. 

2001 .. 

2002 .. 

2003 .. 

2004 .. 



Total 



Men 



. 


A U|l lllllv 




iMill'tinie 


Pari- time 


4.057 


739 


1.123 


7"'S 


1 .4 OX 


4.329 


S12 


1.152 


7S4 


1 c v 1 
1 ..10 1 


4.4S1 


S27 


1 .192 


SO 3 




4.520 


S51 


1 1*^5 




1 .(hi4 


4.459 


S27 


1.175 




1 .650 


4.279 


762 


1.13s 




1 .UlS 


4.270 


743 


1 . 1 3S 


754 


1 /.Is 


4.414 


74.2 


1 |()3 


"^A 1 


\ 1 1 ^ 
I . / 1 


4.541 


744 


1 .225 


/o / 


1 .7S5 


4.015 


740 


1 .231 


S''2 


1 V t T 
1 .0 [ / 


4.S84 


7^3 


1 ..^02 


1 

on 1 


1 .9( )7 


4.99() 


SI 1 


1 ..^ 1 s 




1 .9(i2 


5.405 


SS2 


1.414 


1 004 


2 . 1 05 


5.23S 


S3 3 


1 .3X0 


1)4 ^ 


J.OrN J 






Middle* <iltcrniiti\ c projections 






5.404 


iS55 


1.419 


i)()7 


1 A \ 

— 1 


5.42S 


S5() 


1 .427 




2.1 S i 


5.425 


JS47 


1.420 


0^1 7 


2.1^-^ 1 


5,437 


S4S 


1.415 


07n 


2.2(14 


5.470 


S5,S 


1 .4 1 0 


ino 

V /V 


2.2 1 7 


5.510 


S7 1 


1 .41 9 


IKWl 


2.23(^ 


5.573 


Si^3 


1.424 


1 


2.246 


5.619 


91 1 


1 .4 M) 


1 rn^ 

1 .UJ.i 


2.2."^.^ 


5.657 


920 


1 .436 


1 n 17 




5.690 


941 


1 .442 


1 (UJi 
1 ,1 Wo 


2.2.^9 


5.699 


94K 


1 .440 


1 .1 Til 1 


2.25 5 


5.719 


95 K 


1.452 


i .O'^S 


. ' 1 


5.2fi6 




Low (iltiTiiiiti vc projections 






S2i 


1.3x3 


1 


1 1 1 
1 1 1 


5.267 


SI 5 


1..^9^ 


946 


_ . I I .1 


5.244 


S(I6 


1.3X4 


942 




5.240 


SO 3 


1 .377 


94 s 


_ . 1 1 r* 


5.256 


«()9 


1,374 


95^ 


'* 1 '*(\ 


5.2K1 


SIK 


1 374 


964 


-1 . 1 _ .1 


5.326 


S.Vi 


1.375 


9S \ 


- . 1 J 


5.359 


K5() 




997 


T 1 \f-^ 
— .1 'O 


5.. ^8 3 


S6() 


1.37S 




2.1 ^7 


5.405 


S71 


1.3X0 


1 n 1 s: 
1 .1 1 1 0 


2.1 36 


5.403 


S74 


1.3X0 


1 .019 




5.413 


KS2 


1 .3X 1 


} fP^ 
1 »»_\' 


t T 1 






HiKh ultcrniitive projections 






5..S65 


SSI 


1.474 


l.fK)2 


2.20s 


5.63.^ 


SSI 


1 .496 


1.013 


2.243 


5.649 


S77 


l..M)5 


l.OI 1 


2.256 


5.673 


SSI 


1 .506 


1.016 


2. 270 


5.714 


S94 


1 .507 


1.026 


2.2S7 


5.762 


910 


1.511 


1.03s 


2. .^03 


5.X25 


932 


1.517 


1.059 


2.317 


5.S7X 


951 


1.524 


1.075 


2.^2S 


5.919 


966 


1.5.^1 


1.0X7 


2.335 


5.959 


9S2 


1.539 


1.097 


2.341 


5.974 


*).S9 


1 .546 


1.099 


2.340 


6.(H)0 


1.000 


1.553 


1.107 


2. .MO 



* Frojcclcil. 

NOTK: ProjcciioiK arc based on daia ilinuiiih 1991. Because ot rounding:, 
deiaiis nia\ not ;uld to totals. 



SOIRCI-: r..S. IX- pat uncut <)1 1 -.ducat ion. Nanonal (Vnlci lor I-clucalioii 
Sintistics. [ all Hiirollmcm in Colleges ami l iii\cisitics siiiac\s and 
liitcjiiaicil roMsccoiulai) luliication Data S\stcni <l!*l l)Si Mir\e\s. 
(This tahle \^as prepared June 1 993. i 
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Table 12.— Total enrollment in private 4-year institutions of higher education, by sex and attendance 
status, with alternative projections: 50 States and D.C., fall 1979 to fall 2004 

( In tluuisantis) 



M)7*) ... 
19S() ... 
h)Xl ... 
iws: ... 
IW.^ ... 
1W4 ... 
1*)S5 ... 
lt)Sf) .. 
1*)S7 ... 
!^)SS .. 
l^W) .. 
IWO .. 

m\ .. 

\^)^)}' .. 
urn . 
i*^'.'^ .. 

hN7 .. 

i^^^j*) ., 

2{)fK) . 
2(101 . 
20n2 . 
2003 . 
2(104 . 

. 

iw*-)? . 
|<)*^S . 
h>Oi) , 
2(KK1 
2001 
2002 
20(13 
2004 



UW4 
1 

IWS . 
1 '^W*-^ . 
2{l()(l . 
2001 , 
2002 
200 ^ 
2' 104 



Near 



Men 



Women 



1 otal 








Purt-tinie 


Full-tinie 


Piirt-time 


FuU-tinie 


2..W3 


^^24 


-^20 


7S4 


3U> 


2.442 






SI 6 


.V>7 


2.4S»-) 




W 


SVl 


376 


2.47S 




.Ul 


S24 


^SO 


2.."^ IN 




.V^O 


S34 


30*) 


2..^ 12 


1)26 


346 


S3*) 


Ull 


2.S{ \(^ 


W17 


342 


S44 


403 


2..'>24 


^)!0 


343 


S56 


415 


2,.'>.'>S 


OOX 


346 


S7S 


426 


2.f>U 




347 


OIK 


4 


2.6^).^ 




360 


03s 


463 


2.7.^1 


1)44 


361 


050 


46-7 


2.S()2 




367 


000 


4S.^ 


2.^2 1 


1 


406 


006 


510 






Middle jjlternatiNe projections 








1 .(HS 


41S 


1.(120 


520 


.v002 


1 .0.^(1 


423 


1.016 


5^^ 


2>)S5 


I.OIS 


422 


I.(M»S 


S37 


2.1)75 


1 .010 


421 


1.005 


5 ^0 




I .OKI 


421 


1. 000 


543 


3 DO 3 


1 .OlS 


421 


1.0 10 




.^042 


1 .0.^4 


420 


1 .040 


54 h 


v()74 


I .O.'=i0 


420 


1.057 


S47 


V lilS 


1 .004 


41*) 


1 .075 


547 




l.OSO 


4IS 


l.OSO 


546 




1 .(W 1 


417 


1.007 


.M5 


V 1 7 2 


1. 10.^ 


4r 


l.ioo 


^4^ 






I.oNN alterniUlNe projections 






2.^>2i 




4(»S 


000 


51S 


2.WI 1 


"■m 


414 


OSS 


5211 


2.SS7 


*)74 


414 


*)7S 


521 


2.S7() 


Wfll 


412 


075 


"^22 


2.S '.^ 


060 


412 


^)7S 


S23 


2.SS7 


OM 


41 1 


OSS 


^'24 


2 }) 1 fi 


076 


410 


1.006 


.^24 




OSS 


4(»o 


1.022 


>2A 


2>)hW 


I.OOl 


4(P 


1.03S 


>2'< 


2.*)*M 


1.012 


4(17 


I.O.SI 


>?\ 


.VUOl 


1.(^20 


405 


1.0.^7 


.•^10 


^.01 s 


1 .0.^0 


404 


1.067 


517 






Hi^ili i»lternati\e projections 






.vl 


1.0S4 




l.o.^o 




l.OSO 


444 


l.oca 


.^47 


.vl22 


1.06S 


44S 


l.O.Vi 




.vl24 


1 .063 


44S 


1.050 


.^54 




1.067 


44S 


1.063 


5.>S 


.VI 62 


1.070 


447 


1.075 




.V2{)l 


1.005 


447 


1.000 




\2.U 


1.1 10 


446 


1.114 


5M 


.V2^^S 


1.127 


445 


1.131 


565 




1.14.^ 


446 


1.14(. 


>65 




l.l.M 


445 


1.1.^^ 


564 




1.167 


444 


1 . J 65 


.>6^ 



' I'm lain I. 

\()II-.. I'rojcamnv ;nc Iuh-iI on dal.i ihrouiili loo|. BcrauH- i^l H)iinilni<j. 
ik'Uiils rn;i\ lUM ;ukl UMnUiK. 



SOI KC T: r.S. I)t'p;iiin>oni of l-,(hk:iii(>n. \aiional ( Vnu r lur I-.iliu .iiumi 
SialistKs, l all l-mollnKiU in C (ilki!cs and I nivfisiik-^ snivc\s and 
Inloiiraicd l'oMsecond;;:\ l-.dncaluni Dala S\Mcrn ilPl-.PSi snrvi-\v 
( rills uibk' uaspivpaivii hinc lOOV) 
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Table 13.— Total enrollment in private 2-year institutions of higher education, bv sex and attendance 
status, with alternative projections: 50 States and D.C., fall 1979 to fall 2004 

(In thousundsi 



Year 



\m) .. 
l^^S! .. 
l^)S2 .. 
.. 

l^W4 .. 
19X5 .. 

lm^ .. 
iys7 .. 

l^SK .. 

.. 

mo .. 
]^)^)\ .. 
1 yg2 ■ 

.. 

WA .. 
IW5 .. 
I w .. 

1W7 .., 

IW« .., 

IW . 

2000 .., 
2(K)1 ... 

2002 ... 

2003 ... 

2004 ... 

iy*^3 ... 
IW ... 
... 

1 Wi ... 
19^7 ... 
1 . . 
IW ... 
20(M) .. 

2001 ... 

2002 ... 
200.^ ... 
2004 ... 

1993 ... 

1994 ... 

1995 ... 

1996 ... 

1997 ... 
199X ... 
\W ... 

2000 ... 

2001 ... 

2002 .... 

2003 ... 

2004 .... 



Total 



.Men 



Women 





Ku 11 -time 


Part-time 




Fuii-time 


Part-time 


160 


4X 


14 




76 


22 


19X 


6S 


15 


90 


24 


236 


7! 




95 


35 


252 


SO 


45 


99 


28 


264 


SS 


41 


105 


30 


252 


79 


37 


106 


29 


261 


X4 


3K 


110 


30 


266 


S3 


43 


lOX 


32 


235 


76 


30 


102 


29 


260 


73 


40 


103 


44 


267 


76 


45 


105 


41 


244 


71 


34 


96 


43 


247 


XO 


27 


H)9 


32 


260 


7X 


35 

.Middle alternative projections 


lOX 


39 


267 


SO 


36 


ilO 


41 


267 


7w 


36 


1 1 1 


41 


266 


79 


36 


1 10 


41 


267 


79 


36 


111 


41 


270 


XO 


36 


1 1 


42 


272 


XI 


36 


1 13 


42 


276 


S3 


36 


1 15 


42 


2X0 


X5 


36 


1 17 


42 


2K2 


X6 


36 


1 18 


42 


2X7 


XS 


37 


120 


42 


2S7 


SS 


37 


120 


42 


2S9 


X9 


37 

Low alternative projections 


12i 


42 


260 


76 


35 


109 


40 


259 


76 


35 


lOX 


40 


25 K 


75 


35 


I OS 


40 


25 X 


75 


35 


lOX 


40 


259 


75 


35 


109 


40 


261 


76 


35 


1 10 


40 


265 


7S 


35 


1 12 


40 


26 X 


79 


3;' 


1 14 


40 


270 


XO 


35 


1 15 


40 


272 


SI 


35 


116 


40 


272 


SI 


35 


1 16 


40 


274 


S2 


35 


1 17 


40 


274 




High alternative projections 






S2 


37 


114 


41 


27 S 


K2 


3X 


1 16 


42 


277 


S2 


3X 


1 15 


42 


279 


X2 


3S 


1 16 


43 


2X1 


S3 


38 


1 17 


43 


2X5 


S5 


3S 


1 19 


43 


2X9 


S7 


3X 


121 


43 


295 


S9 


39 


123 


44 


297 


90 


39 


124 


44 


299 


91 


39 


125 


44 


M)\ 


92 


39 


126 


44 


.^02 


93 


39 


126 


44 



'Projcctctl. 

NOTE: Projections arc based on daia through iggi. Because ol rounduii:. 
detads nia\ noi add to totals. 



SOI RCH: r.S. Dcpanmcnt of Education. National Center for Education 
Statistics. Fall r£nrollniciU in Colleges and Universities surveys and 
Iniceraled Post secondary Education Data S>stcm (IPEDS) survcy.s. 
(This table uas prepared June 1993.) 
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Table 14.— Undergraduate enrollment in all institutions, by sex and attendance status, with alternative 
projections: SO States and D.C., fall 1979 to fall 2004 

(In thousands) 



Year 



Men 



Women 



1979 .... 

1980 ... 

1981 ... 

1982 ... 
198.^ ... 

1984 ... 

1985 ... 

1986 ... 

1987 ... 

1988 ... 

1989 ... 
I9y{) ... 
1991 ... 
1992' 

1993 .. 

1994 . 
1995 
1996 .. 
1997 

1998 .. 

1999 .. 
2{)(K) .. 
2(KM 

2002 .. 
2003 
2004 .. 

1993 .. 

1994 ., 

1995 ., 

1996 . 

1997 . 

1998 . 

1999 . 
2(KH1 . 
2001 . 
2{K)2 . 

2003 . 
2(KH . 

1993 . 

1994 . 

1995 . 

1996 . 

1997 . 

1998 . 

1999 , 

2000 , 
2001 
2002 
2003 
2004 



1 llldl 


Full-time 


Part-time 


Full-time 


Part-time 




9.998 


3.087 


1.734 


2,993 


2,185 


10.475 


3,227 


1.773 


3.135 


2,340 


10.755 


3.26! 


1,848 


3,188 


2,458 


10.825 


3.299 


1.871 


3,184 


2.470 


10.846 


3.304 


1.854 


3.210 


2.478 


10.618 


3.195 


1.812 


3.153 


2,459 


10.597 


3.156 


1 .806 


3,163 


2,471 


10.798 


3.146 


1.871 


3,206 


2,575 


1 1 .046 


3.164 


1 ,905 


3.299 


2.679 


1 1 ,3 1 7 


3.206 


1.931 


3,436 


2.743 


1 1 .742 


3.279 


2,032 


3,562 


2.869 


1 1 .959 


3.337 


2.043 


3,640 


2.940 


12.439 


3,436 


2.135 


3.786 


3.082 


1 2,450 


3.427 


2.165 


3,740 


3.118 






Middle alternative projections 






12,823 


3.520 


2 227 


3.838 


3.2.^8 


12.815 


3.483 


2,243 


3.825 


3.264 


12.761 


3.452 


2 232 


3.798 


3,279 


12.765 


3,4<^0 


2,224 


3,804 


3,297 


12.833 


3.461 


2^223 


3,832 


3.317 


12,949 


3.508 


2.226 


3,881 


3-334 


13.147 


3.591 


2.231 


3,969 


3.356 


1 3.309 


3.667 


2,237 


4,041 


3.364 


13.462 


3.738 


2.243 


4.112 


3,369 


! 3.596 


3.807 


2,251 


4,169 


3,369 


13.659 


3,847 


2.256 


4.192 


3. .364 


13.747 


3,895 


2.262 


4.233 


3.357 






Low alternative projections 




3.163 


1 2,469 


3.377 


2.171 


3,758 


1 2.406 


3.332 


2.190 


3.717 


3.167 


1 2.3 1 3 


3.281 


2,178 


3,688 


3,166 


I 2.278 


3.252 


2.166 


3.691 


3.169 


1 2.3 i 3 


3.261 


2.161 


3.716 


3.175 


12.396 


3.293 


2.159 


3.762 


3.182 


12.555 


3.361 


2.159 


3.846 


3. 189 


12.687 


3.420 


2.160 


.3.913 


3.194 


12.806 


3.475 


2.160 


3.977 


3.194 


1 2.910 


3.528 


2.161 


4.030 


.V191 


1 2.944 


3.554 


2,161 


4,047 


3.182 


13.0! 1 


3.592 


2.162 


4.085 


.3.172 






High alternative projections 






13.227 


3.634 


2.312 


3.980 


3.301 


13.309 


3.608 


2.351 


3.996 


3.354 


13.287 


3.575 


2,367 


3,972 


3.373 


13.3.M 


3.578 


2.367 


3,994 


3.395 


13.423 


3.615 


2.365 


4,024 


3.419 


13.568 


3,679 


2.369 


4,079 


3.441 


13.770 


3.763 


2.375 


4.173 


3.459 


13.944 


3,841 


2.383 


4,246 


3,474 


14.108 


3.916 


2,391 


4.318 


3.483 


14.253 


3,989 


2 400 


4.374 


3.490 


14.325 


4.030 


2.409 


4..^97 


3.489 


14.424 


4.082 


2.416 


4.437 


3,489 



* Projected. 

NOTK: Projecuons arc based on data through 1991. Because of rounding, 
details mav not add to totals. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. Nation'' Center for Education 
Statistics. Fall Enrollment in Colleges and Universities surveys and 
Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System (IPHDS) surve\s. 
('ITiis table was prepared June 1993.) 
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Table 15.— Undergraduate enrollment in public institutions, by sex and attendance status, with alternative 

projections: 50 States and D.C., fall 1979 to fall 2004 

(In thousands) 



Men Women 
Year Total 






- - 


._ 


Full-time 


Part-time 


Full-time 


Part-time 


11)79 




8,046 


. . 

2,316 


1,551 


2.229 


1,952 


1980 






2,426 


K.588 


2^334 


2,093 


1981 






2,452 


1,6.39 


2,373 


2,185 


1482 






2,487 


1,6.53 


2,373 


2,201 


1983 




8,697 


2.482 


1,6,35 


2,385 


2,195 


1484 






2,390 


1,600 


2,325 


2,179 


1985 






2,357 


1,596 


2,.3'31 


2,193 


1986 




8,661 


2,351 


1,6.52 


2,367 


2,291 


19S7 




8,919 


2,375 


1,701 


2,449 


2,.393 


1988 




9,103 


2,399 


1,714 


2,550 


2,439 


1984 




9.488 


2,470 


1,801 


2,663 


2,553 


1990 




9,710 


2.527 


1.826 


2.''34 


2,62,^ 


1991 




10,148 


2,610 


1,921 


2,S51 


2,766 


1992' 




10 097 


2,587 


1,928 


2,801 


2,781 


1493 








Middle alternative projections 








10,403 


2,657 


1,983 


2,875 


2,888 


1994 




10,406 


2,631 


1,997 


2,866 


2.912 


I49> . . 




10,367 


2,608 


1 ,987 


2,847 


2,925 


1996 




10,374 


2,6(X) 


1,980 


2,852 


2,942 


1997 




10,428 


2,617 


1,979 


2,873 


2,959 


1998 




10,520 


2,653 


1,982 


2.910 


2,975 


1499 




10,673 


2,716 


1,987 


2.975 


2,995 


lOiK) 




10,797 


2,773 


1 ,993 


3.028 


3.003 


2001 




10,914 


2,827 


1,999 


3.080 


3,008 


2(K»2 




11,014 


2.878 


2,006 


5.122 


3,008 


2003 




1 1 .060 


2,908 


2,011 


3.138 


3,003 


20(H 




11,126 


2,944 


2,017 


3.168 


2,997 


1943 








Low alternative prnjection*; 








10,119 


2,550 


1,933 


2,815 


2,821 


1944 




10,077 


2,517 


1,950 


2,786 


2,824 


1495 




10,(K)5 


2,474 


1,938 


2,765 


2,823 


1496 




9,480 


2,458 


1,928 


2.768 


2.826 


1497 




10.CK)8 


2,466 


1,923 


2.787 


2,832 


1998 




10,072 


2,491 


1,922 


2.821 


2,838 


1494 




10,193 


2,542 


1,922 


2.884 


2,845 


2()(K) 




10-293 


2,587 


1,923 


2.933 


2,850 


2001 




10,381 


2,627 


1,9:4 


2.980 


2,850 


2002 




10,459 


2.667 


1,925 


3.019 


2,848 


2003 




10,482 


2,686 


1.925 


3.031 


2,840 


2(K)4 




10,530 


2,714 


1,926 


3,059 


2.831 


1993 








High alternative projections 








10,729 


2,743 


2.059 


2.981 


2.946 


1494 




10,805 


2,725 


2.093 


2.944 


2,493 


1495 




10,796 


2.701 


2.107 


2.978 


3.010 


1996 




10,834 


2,704 


2.107 


2.994 


3,029 


1 447 . . 




10,907 


2,733 


2.106 


3.017 


3,051 


1448 




11.019 


2,781 


2.1 10 


3.057 


3.071 


1994 




1M76 


2,845 


2.1 16 


3.127 


3.088 


2(KK) 




1L309 


2,904 


2.123 


3.181 


3.101 


2(H) 1 




11 .434 


2.960 


2.131 


3.2.34 


3.109 


2002 




11 ,545 


3,015 


2.1.39 


3.275 


3.116 


2003 




11, .599 


3,045 


2.148 


3.291 


3,115 


2004 




11 ,675 


3.084 


2.L55 


.3.321 


3,115 



' Prt)|cctcci. 

NOT!-.: Projctlioiis .jre hascil o\\ data thniuuh 1941. Because ol'roundin!:, 
details iiUiN not add lo totals 



SOURCE: L'.S. Dcpanment of Education, National Center lor Education 
Statistics, Fall Enrollment in Colleges and Universities sur\e\s and 
Integrated Postsccondary Education Data System (IPEDS) sur\'cys. 
(This table was prepared June 1993.) 
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Table 16. — Undergraduate enrollment in private institutions, by sex and attendance status, with alternative 

projections: 50 States and D.C\, fall 1979 to fall 2004 

(In thousands) 



Year 



Men 



Women 



Total 



1979 ... 

1980 ... 

1981 ... 

1982 ... 

1983 ... 

1984 ... 

1985 ... 

1986 ... 

1987 ... 

1988 ... 

1989 ... 

1990 .., 

1991 ... 
1992* 

199. "^ .. 

1994 .. 

1995 .. 

1996 .. 
IW .. 

1998 .. 

1999 .. 
2000 
200 { .. 
2(K)2 

200. ^ 
2004 .. 

199.^ ., 

1994 ., 

1995 . 

1996 . 

1997 . 

1998 . 

1999 . 

2000 . 

2001 . 

2002 . 
:i003 . 
2(K)4 . 

1993 . 

1994 . 

1995 . 

1996 . 

1997 . 

1998 . 

1999 . 

2000 . 

2001 , 

2002 , 

2003 , 
2004 





Full-time 


Part-time 


KuU-time 

_. 


Fart-time 


1 ,95 1 


772 


184 


762 


233 


2,033 


800 


185 


801 


246 


2,106 


809 


209 


816 


272 


2,112 


812 


219 


81 1 


270 


2,149 


823 


219 


824 


283 


2,124 


805 


212 


827 


280 


2,120 


8(X) 


210 


832 


27X 


2,137 


796 


219 


839 


2X4 


2,128 


788 


204 


850 


2xri 


2,213 


807 


217 


886 


."^04 


2,255 


808 


231 


899 


316 


2.250 


810 


217 


905 


317 


2.291 


825 


215 


935 


316 


2,.\53 


K40 


237 


939 


337 






Middle alternative projections 






2.420 


863 


244 


963 


350 


2.409 


852 


246 


959 


352 


2.394 


844 


245 


951 


354 


2.391 


840 


244 


952 


355 


2.405 


844 


244 


959 


35 X 


2.429 


855 


244 


971 


359 


2,474 


875 


244 


994 


361 


2.5 1 2 


894 


244 


1.013 


361 


2.548 


911 


244 


1.032 


.^61 


2.582 


929 


245 


1.047 


361 


2..W 




245 


1 .im 


361 


2,621 


951 


245 


1 .065 


300 






Low alternative projections 






2,350 


827 


238 




342 


2.329 


815 


240 


931 


343 


2,.^08 


802 


240 


923 


343 


2,298 


794 


238 


923 


343 


2.305 


795 


238 


929 


343 


2,324 


802 


237 


941 


344 


2.362 


819 


237 


962 


344 


2,.W 


833 


237 


980 


344 


2,425 


848 


236 


997 


344 


2,45 1 


861 


236 


1.011 


343 


2.462 


868 


236 


1,016 


342 


2,481 


878 


236 


1.026 


341 






High alternative projections 






2.498 


891 


253 


999 


355 


2.504 


883 


258 


1,(K)2 


361 


2.491 


874 


260 


9t)4 


363 


2,500 


874 


2H) 


l.OOO 


366 


2.516 


882 


259 


1,(K)7 


368 


2,549 


898 


259 


1.022 


37() 


2.594 


918 


259 


1.046 


371 


2.635 


937 


260 


1.065 


373 


2.674 


956 


260 


1 .084 


374 


2.708 


974 


261 


1.091) 


374 


2.726 


985 


261 


1.106 


374 


2.749 


998 


261 


1,1 16 


374 



'Projected SOURCE: U.S. Dcpannicnl of Education, National Center for Kducation 

Statistics, Fall Enrollment in Colleges and Universities surveys and 
NOTE: Projections are based on data through 1991. Fiecausc of roundme. Integrated Postsccondar> Education Data System (IPEDS> sur\cys. 

details mav not add to totals. (This table was prepared June 1 993.) 
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Table 17. — Graduate enrollment In all institutions, by sex and attendance status, with alternative projections: 

50 States and D.C\, fall 1979 to fall 2004 

(In thousands) 



Men Women 
Year Total 







Full-time 


Part-time 


Full-time 


Part-time 




1 ^no 


JoU 




196 


444 


1980 


1,343 


281 


394 


204 


466 


1981 


1 34*^ 


— / / 


TOT 


— w / 


*tO J 


1 QHt 


1 "J*)*) 


tan 




J05 


1 1*7 

447 


1 0« ^ 


1 1111 


^UA 
Jon 


3V1 


21 1 


452 


1 OK J 


1 1 1 


-SO 


.^oO 


215 


459 


1 C}S^S 


1 llf* 




.loo 


Z2{) 


1 Tn 

4 /y 


1 UKA 


1 


-V4 




^^^^ 


5 14 


1C)V*7 


1 A^t 




4kJU 




J J.» 


I UWW 


1 JT) 






J4V 


c nA 
526 


f OUC) 


J ^t'y 




401 


^Al 

263 


548 


1 Qon 


1 <;uA 


.1-; 1 


^1 1 A 

410 


J /o 


57 1 


1 00 t 


1 AIQ 




4 1 V 


1f'\f\ 


5 '8 


199"* " 


1 lQf\ 




All 
4 / / 

Middle alternative projections 




ATU 

6Jo 


199^ 


1 844 


396 


490 


.1* ' / 


or» 1 


1 CK) 1 


1 OA 1 


399 


A nA 


.HIV 


ACT 

65 / 


1 ous 


1 


>vJ 


4v/ 


.n)/ 


oo.i 


1 OOA 


1 un 


lUA 


4y / 


3UJ 


AAT 

66/ 


1 OOT 


1 u io 


1 

.^o 1 


/I OT 

4y / 


2Vo 


ATT 

672 


1 l)UU 


1 tt-n 


no 


4V/ 




ATC 

o /5 


1 ouo 


1 U 1 1 


/j 


4V.^ 




o78 




1 U 1 1 




4^4 


noA 


ATT 
6 / / 


^^w^ 1 


1 Ml 1 


nn 
.1 /U 




296 


atc 
6 /5 


'>(){]'> 


1 u^o 


-1 /U 


/I at\ 
4V/U 


TOT 


ATT 

6 / J 




1 


IT) 


4oV 




669 


^nnj 


1 1 


-1/4 


4or> 

Low alternative projections 




AAA 

(ion 


1 ^9 


1 80'* 


3S0 


479 


30^ 


640 


1 994 


1 UT) 


.TOO 


400 




A 1 7 
04.^ 


199S 


I Ji I T 


.iO*4 


4oo 


lOO 


A lA 
040 


1 DO A 


1 Ufl'N 


it; 


4oo 


lO I 
Jv4 


A 1U 
040 


lOcn 


1 um 


/ - 


4oo 


-y 1 


A< 1 

or^ I 


1 oou 


1 TOT 


7 AO 


4oo 


JiSiS 


ACT 

0?J 


1 ooo 


1 TUO 




^1 flA 

4oo 


Jo/ 


ACT 

or>j 




1 TfiA 


.'04 


Ail 1 
4o4 


TUT 
Jo/ 


AC 1 




1 TTU 


7A 1 
.^0 1 


4o_ 


OUT 
Jo/ 


A f O 

04 V 




1 T7T 


I^O 


4oU 


TUT 
Jo / 


A 1 A 
(14(1 




1 TAO 


.»(> 1 


AH 
4 / / 


TUO 

Jov 


AJT 
04 J 




1 TAtt 


.i04 


4 /4 

High alternative projections 


JV I 


A la 


1993 


1.919 


426 


511 


319 


663 


1994 


1.956 


433 


521 


327 


675 


1995 


1 .960 


429 


527 


325 


679 


1096 


1 .953 


421 


527 


321 


684 


1997 


1,952 


416 


528 


318 


690 


1^98 


1 .949 


413 


527 


316 


693 


1W> 


1 .945 


410 


526 


314 


695 


2000 


1 .943 


407 


524 


316 


696 


2001 


1.937 


405 


522 


314 


696 


2(K)2 


1.9V5 


403 


521 


316 


695 


2003 


1 .934 


405 


519 


318 


692 


2004 


1.935 


407 


517 


321 


690 



* Projected. 

NOTE:: Projections are based on data through 1991. Because ot rounding. 
detaiK may not add to totals. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics. Fall Enrollment in Colleges and Universities surveys and 
Intejiratcd Postsecondary Education Data Sy>tcm (IPEDS) surveys. 
(This table was prepared June 1993.) 
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Table 18. — Graduate enrollment in public institutions, by sex and attendance status, with alternative 
projections: SO States and D.C., fall 1979 to fall 2004 

(In thousands) 



— 


V ear 


■"" " ■■* ' " 




Aien 


W fk ni P fi 
TT yfi Hell 






F ull-tinic 


Part-time 


Full-time 


Part-time 


1979 






XS4 


182 


246 


133 


325 






m 


180 


245 


1.37 


337 


1981 




8X7 


177 


242 


1.38 


329 


198'' 




S7() 


180 


237 


136 


317 


1983 




872 


!K4 


2.35 


140 


313 


1984 




S7() 


182 


229 


142 


317 


1985 




891 


181 


232 


144 


333 


1986 




941 


188 


244 


150 


358 


1987 




945 


185 


244 


152 


364 


1988 




949 


193 


236 


163 


357 


1989 




978 


195 


242 


171 


369 


1990 




1.02^ 


203 


253 


180 


388 


1991 




1 .050 


215 


255 


192 


388 


1992' 




1.152 


242 


290 


195 


425 


1993 




. ... 1.187 


250 


Middle alternative projections 
298 


198 


441 


1994 




I.I9X 


252 


301 


200 


445 


1995 




1.197 


248 


302 


198 


449 


1996 




1 193 


244 


302 


195 


452 


1997 




1.191 


241 


302 


193 


455 


1998 




I 190 


240 


302 


191 


457 


1999 




1. 187 


2.^7 


301 


190 


459 


"^OOO 




1 1X6 


236 


300 


191 


4.S9 


''001 




1 181 


234 


299 


191 


457 


''00'* 




1 179 


2.U 


298 


192 


4.S5 


''(X)3 




I 17t) 


235 


297 


194 


45^ 


''004 




1 17y 


236 


296 


196 


451 


1993 




1.161 


240 


1 ,0V alternative projections 

291 


196 


434 


1994 




1.173 


245 


296 


196 


4.36 


1995 




1.17f) 


243 


296 


193 


438 


1996 




1.162 


237 


296 


190 


439 


1997 




l.I6(^ 


235 


296 


!88 


441 


1998 




1.157 


233 


296 


186 


442 


1999 




1.152 


2M) 


295 


185 


442 


2000 




1 150 


230 


294 


185 


441 


2(K)1 




1.146 


228 


293 


185 


440 


2002 




1.141 




291 


185 


438 


2(K)3 




. . . 1.140 


228 


290 


187 


4.35 


0004 




1.139 


230 


288 


188 


4.33 


1993 




1.234 


2W 


Hii;h alternati>e projections 

310 


206 


449 


1994 




1 25 S 


274 


316 


211 


457 


1995 




1.201 


271 


320 


210 


460 






1.256 


266 


320 


207 


463 


1997 




1.255 


263 


320 


205 


467 


1998 




1.2.S4 


261 


320 


204 


469 


1999 




1.251 


259 


319 


203 


470 


2000 




1.250 


257 


318 


204 


471 


2(K)1 




1.247 


256 


317 


203 


471 


2002 




1.245 


255 


316 


204 


470 


2003 




1.244 


256 


315 


205 


468 


2004 




1.245 


257 


314 


207 


467 



'Projected. SOl RCIi: I'.S. Dc|)armu'iil of Eiliicalion, Nalioiuil Ccnler tor Education 

Slalislics. Fall Eiinillmem in Colleger and Uiiivcrviticv >.ur\c>s and 
NOTE: Projections arc based on data ihrougli I yv I. Because 111 riimulini;. Integrated Postsecondar\ Education Data S>stem llPHDSi survcvs. 

details may not add to totals. iThis lahle was prepared June ly'M.) 
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Table 19. — (iraduale enrollment in private institutions, bv sex and attendance status, with alternative 
projections: 50 States and IXC, fall 1979 to fall 2004 

(In tlunisaiKis) 

Men Women 
\"eur Total 







Full-time 


Part-time 


Full-time 


Part-time 


|*>7*) 


424 




N4 


63 


1 10 


I*JX{) 




100 


147 


67 


1 -S 





456 


ioo 


1 55 


60 


1 32 


U)S2 




too 


153 


60 


1 31 


1'>S^ 


4hS 


10^ 


156 


71 


13S 


U>S4 




104 


156 


75 


142 


1*)S5 




ION 


156 


76 


147 


l^>Sf> 




106 


155 


7S 


156 


U)S"^ 


507 


I OS 


156 


S2 


161 


1*>XS 


S22 


1 1 1 


157 


S6 


16S 


1*)S'> 




1 14 


150 


02 


170 








1 IK 


163 


OX 


1S4 




58^) 


126 


164 


1(J0 


100 


1^)^/2 


h3S 


!41 


IS? 


1{}7 


203 








Middle alternative projections 










1 4h 


1 () 
I V J 


100 


2 0' 


U>')4 


Ci6? 


147 


105 


100 


212 


h'*)5 


6fi2 


144 


105 


100 


2 14 


U>^)f> 


05^) 


142 


105 


107 


215 


|^^^>7 


657 


140 


105 


105 


217 


U)^'S 


657 


I3y 


105 


105 


2 IS 


1 ^>^JW 


656 


1 3S 


104 


105 


210 


201 Ml 


655 


13S 


104 


105 


2 IX 


20(11 


652 


136 


103 


105 


21S 


2(J02 


650 


136 


102 


105 


217 


20{i^ 


65 1 


1 37 


102 


106 


216 


2004 


652 


13S 


102 


107 


215 








Lou alterniiti\e projections 






' 


n4 1 


t i/t 

I 4( ( 


1 ss 




206 


U^'^M 


64 


143 


102 


107 


207 




647 


141 


lilt 

102 


106 


20S 


U>^Jfi 


64.^ 


13S 


102 


104 


200 




642 . 


137 


102 


103 


210 


l^J^JS 


640 


136 


102 


102 


2 10 


1 W 


637 


134 


101 


102 


2 U) 


2000 


636 


134 


100 


102 


2 10 


200 1 


633 


1 33 


ISO 


102 


209 


2002 


631 


1 32 


1 SO 


102 


20S 


2003 


62*J 


1 33 


1S7 


102 


207 


2004 


62^^ 


1 34 


1S6 


103 


206 








Hijjh alternative projections 








685 


157 


201 


113 


214 


10^)4 


6^)S 


151) 


205 


116 


21S 


1<M)S 


6W 


15S 


207 


115 


210 


1*M>0 


6^)7 


155 


207 


114 


221 


1 


6^)7 


153 


2()S 


113 


22^ 


U)as 





152 


207 


1 1 2 


224 


1 ^) W . . 


6^M 


151 


207 


111 


225 


2000 





150 


206 


112 


225 


2tKJl 


6^)0 


140 


205 


111 


225 


200^ 


6^)0 


14S 


205 


112 


225 


20(M 


6»)0 


140 


204 


113 


224 


^t)(U .... 


600 


150 


2{)3 


114 


223 



PtOKMOil. 

\{)1 [■: l'u>|cclit»ns .110 bascil oi\ data lluouiili 1001. BcLaust* of rouiulinc. 
dotadMU.iv nt)( add \o (oUiK. 



SOI KCI:: 1" S. Dcparinicnl ol luliicaiioii. National ( enter lor liducalit»n 
Statistics, l all [■nrollnicnt iii Collcjios and I nivcisitics mm \ ess and 
littciirati'd PosisocondaiA lulucaiion Data S>s(cm {IPF^DS) sur\c\s. 
( This table was prepared .lime 1 003.) 
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Table 20.— First-professional enrollment in all institutions, by sex and attendance status, with alternative 

projections: 50 States and D.C, fall 1979 to fall 2004 

fin thinisaiKis) 



Year 



... 

l^KO ... 

i^^si ... 

1^82 ... 
1*)S.^ ... 
WA ... 

m> ... 
im ... 

U)S7 .. 

UWJ .. 
I wo .. 
1^1 .. 
m2 

m} .. 
mA .. 

.. 

.. 

iws .. 

W) . 
20(1(1 .. 

2001 . 

2002 ., 
200.^ , 
2004 . 

iy^>.^ . 

\W . 

1^)^)5 . 

l^)^Ki . 

IW . 

. 

2000 . 

2001 

2002 

20(n . 

2004 . 
10^3 . 

\w . 
i^;^Ki . 

[W . 

. 

l^MW . 

2000 , 

2001 , 
20(12 
200.^ 
2004 



Men 



Women 



I'otal 





V ull-tinie 


Part •time 


r uii uiiiv 


1 d 1 I '11 iiiv 




1 

1 /O 


17 


63 


7 


_ /n 


I X I 


1 


70 






1 75 


IS 


73 


9 


J /o 


1 11 


1 7 


78 


y 


11 V 


1 W") 


19 


SI 


10 


^ /v 


\ no 


19 


83 


10 


- /4 


\ 


17 


84 


10 


Tin 


1 Si) 


1 s 


87 


<) 






1 6 


88 


10 


Ivi / 


1 .1 1 


1 (■> 


90 


10 


- '-4 


1 S ^ 


1 6 


95 


10 


1 




17 


96 


1 1 


_ri 1 




1 S 


100 


1 1 


^ 1 V 
,^ 1 ?s 


1 S2 


20 


105 


1 1 






\1iHHlr> :)ltprni)ti\'t* nrhi^Hnns 








1 8K 


21 


100 


12 




1 O V 


21 


107 


12 




1X7 
1 o / 


21 


106 


12 


1 


1 >4J 

1 0-* 


21 


104 


12 




1 


21 


103 


12 




1 KH 
1 nw 


2 1 


102 


12 




1 HI 


21 


102 


12 




Ml 


2 1 


102 


12 


\ 1 ■) 


Ml 


2 1 


102 


12 




1"77 


2 1 


103 


12 






20 


104 


12 


1 4 


1 11 


20 


105 


12 






I f ivv 'lit f'rri 'iti V p nr^i iPf^tuifl^ 






> 1 s 


I Si 


20 


105 


12 


1 


184 


20 


105 


12 


1 fs 


1 K"> 

1 


20 


104 


12 


1 1 1 




20 


102 


12 




177 
1 / / 


20 


100 


12 


.'1 1 / 


17S 


20 


100 


12 




17J 


20 


99 


12 




17") 
1 11 


■)() 


99 


12 


fl 


17") 
1 ' 1 


20 


98 


12 




17"> 


20 


99 


12 


If \ 1 


1 7"> 


20 


100 


12 




172 


20 


100 


12 






Hij»h alternative projections 








203 


21 


111 


12 


.VS4 


20(1 


23 


113 


12 


.V'^2 


20.^ 


23 


113 


13 


.U7 


2(K) 


23 


1 1 1 


13 


VI 3 




23 


109 


13 


.Ul 




23 


109 


13 






23 


109 


13 


V^S 


1^3 


23 


109 


13 


V^7 


192 


23 


109 


13 


.^^7 


1^2 


23 


109 


13 


.V^S 


1^)2 


23 


110 


13 


340 


193 


23 


111 


13 



■ Prnjcctod. 

\() ll-.: Projections ;iro hascil on ihita lhioui:h 1')'>1. Ikv.uiso of n)uiuliii«j. 
ilctails tiui> not add lo KMaK 



SOl'KC'H: U.S. Depart men t of Education. National (enter for Education 
Statistics, Fall finrollmcnt in Colleges and Univi^rsities sur\oys ami 
Intciirated Post secondary Education Data System (IPEDS) surveys. 
( This table was prepared June 1993.) 
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Table 2L — First-professional enrollment in public institutions, by sex and attendance status, with alternative 

projections: 50 States and fall 1979 to fall 2004 

(In thousands) 

Men Women 

Year Total 



Full-time Part-time Full-time Part-time 



1979 


106 


74 


2 


27 


1 


19K0 


114 


79 


4 


32 


2 


1981 


112 


75 


3 


33 


2 


1982 


113 


73 


3 


35 


2 


1983 


113 


71 


3 


37 


2 


1984 


114 


70 


3 


38 


2 


1985 


Ill 


69 


3 


38 


2 


1986 


112 


67 


3 


39 


2 


19K7 


110 


65 


3 


40 


2 


1988 


109 


64 


2 


41 


2 


1089 


113 


65 


2 


43 


2 


1990 


112 


63 


3 


44 


2 


1991 


Ill 


62 


3 


45 


2 


1992' 


128 


76 


3 

Middle alternative projections 


47 


2 


1993 


132 


79 


3 


48 


2 


1994 


132 


79 


3 


48 


2 


1995 


131 


78 


3 


48 


2 


1996 


129 


77 


3 


47 


2 


1997 


127 


76 


3 


46 


2 


1998 


126 


75 


3 


46 


2 


1999 


126 


75 


3 


46 


2 


2(KX) 


125 


74 


3 


46 


2 


2001 


125 


74 


3 


46 


2 


2(K)2 '..„. 


125 


74 


3 


46 


2 


2(K)3 


126 


74 


3 


47 


2 


2004 


126 


74 


3 

Low alternative projections 


47 


2 


19^3 


128 


76 


3 


47 


2 


1994 


129 


77 


3 


47 


2 


1995 


128 


76 


3 


47 


2 


1996 


126 


75 


3 


46 


2 


1997 


124 


74 


3 


45 


2 


1998 


123 


73 


3 


45 


2 


1999 


123 


73 


3 


45 


2 


2000 


122 


72 


3 


45 


2 


2(KJ1 


121 


72 


3 


44 


2 


2(K)2 


122 


72 


3 


45 


2 


2(K)3 


122 


72 


3 


45 


2 






IZ 


1 
.> 

High alternative projections 


45 


^ 


1993 


140 


85 


3 


50 


2 


1994 


143 


86 


4 


51 


2 


1995 


143 


85 


4 


51 


3 


1996 


141 


84 


4 


50 


3 


1997 


139 


83 


4 


49 


3 


1998 


138 


82 


4 


49 


3 


1999 


137 


81 


4 


49 


3 


2(KK) 


137 


81 


4 


49 


3 


2(K)1 


136 


80 


4 


49 


3 


2002 


136 


80 


4 


49 


3 


2{K)3 


137 


80 


4 


50 


3 


2(K)4 


138 


81 


4 


50 


3 



' Projected. 

NOTE: Projections arc based on data through 1991. Because of rounding, 
details may not add to totals. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, Fall Enrollment in Colleges and Universities sur\'C)s and 
Integrated Poslsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS) surveys. 
(This table was prepared June 1993.) 
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Table 22. — First-professional enrollment in private institutions, by sex and attendance status, with alternative 

projections: 50 states and D.C., fall 1979 to fall 2004 

(In thousands) 



Men Women 
Year Total 







r uii'iiiiiL 


I'ii rt at i nip 

I til I'lllllC 


l/ii]i.i|itii> 

I U 1 1 1 1 lllv 


1 Ul l lllllV 


ig7g 


1^7 


l(»2 


15 


35 


ft 




Ih^ 


1(14 


16 


3S 


7 




162 


lOI 


14 


40 


7 






1(11 


14 


43 


7 




\(^'^ 


97 


16 


44 






104 


96 


16 


43 


s 




1(0 


93 


14 


46 






iss 


9] 


12 


4S 


7 


|gX7 


I'^K 


SS 


14 


4K 




|i)XS 


I'^S 


87 


14 


49 


8 


1 ^^S^J 


16'' 


S7 


14 


52 


g 


]gg() 


UP 


S6 


15 


52 


9 


1 ^)^) 1 


10^ 


90 


15 


55 


g 


igip ' 


|9() 


106 


17 


5X 


9 








\tiddle alterniiti\e projeetions 






\W 


19S 


109 


IK 


5S 


10 


1 ^NA 


197 


1 10 


is 


59 


10 


1 ^i9S 


I9S 


109 


IS 


5S 


10 


1 ^)'')(^ 


19^ 


107 


IS 


57 


10 


|gg7 


19 1 


106 


IS 


57 


10 




1X9 


105 


IS 


56 


10 


1 ^JW9 


!KS 


104 


IS 


56 


10 


">()(){) 


1X7 


103 


IS 


56 


10 




1S7 


103 


IS 


56 


10 




ISX 


103 


IS 


57 


10 




1S7 


103 


17 


57 


10 


"•(KM 


ISS 


103 


1 7 


5S 


10 








Ia)W' ultern<iti\e projections 








. .. 190 


105 


17 


5X 


id 


1 094 


192 


107 


17 


5S 


10 


1 9gs 


190 


106 


17 


57 


10 


1 9% 


IS7 


104 


17 


56 


10 


1 997 




103 


17 


55 


10 


1 99S 


1S4 


102 


17 


55 


10 


1 999 




101 


17 


54 


10 




ISI 


100 


17 


54 


10 




IS 1 


100 


17 


54 


1(} 


'*()()*> 


IS 1 


100 


17 


54 


10 




IS"* 


l(K) 


17 


55 


10 


^004 


1S2 


l(K) 


17 


55 


10 








Hijjh altcrnati\e projections 






1 99 ^ 


207 


lis 


IS 


6! 


10 


1994 


211 


120 


19 


62 


10 


1995 


209 


lis 


19 


62 


10 


190(> 


206 


116 


19 


6! 


10 


1997 


204 


115 


19 


60 


10 


199S 


203 


M4 


19 


60 


10 


1999 


202 


113 


19 


60 


10 


:()(K) 


201 


112 


19 


60 


10 


201)1 


201 


112 


19 


60 


1(1 


200: 


201 


112 


19 


60 


10 


2im 


201 


112 


19 


60 


io 


2004 


202 


1 1 


19 


61 


10 



* Pri>|cciciJ. 

NOT!:: ProKciions arc h,isctl on ikiui tlirouiih 1991. Because ot rountlinu. 
clctiiils \m\ not add to totals. 



SOLRCE:: U.S. Ocpartmcnt of Tulucaiion. Naiional Center lor Kducation 
Statistics. Fall Enrollment in Colleges and I'niNcrsities sur\e\'. and 
Integrated Post secondary Hducation Data S\steni (IHliDS) surve\s. 
(Tills table uas prepared June 1993.) 
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Table 23. — Full-time-equivalent enrollment in all institutions of higher educafion, h\ level of'sfudent 
and type of institution, with alternative projections: 50 States and !).( ., fall 1979 to fall 2004 

(In thousands 1 



rncierjirjulnate (vacillate iMrsi-pnifcsslonal 
Year Total 











4-\unr 


2-u'ar 


4-U'ar 


4-u'ar 


" 


.- 




K.4S7 


4.9 S 9 


2.4" 1 


Til. 

. • iN 


T 111 








K.KI9 


5 . M 19 


2 .<>5S 


7*J( 1 










9.0 1.S 


5.1SS 


2.70^ 


SOI 


262 








9.092 


5. 194 


2 .S43 


79( 1 


266 








9. 1 


5.254 


2.S4 1 


S0> 


2 00 










5.2 15 


2.{>5*' 


V 1 1 


Jo < 








K.94.^ 


5.204 


2.049 


V Ml 


-01 








9.(K)4 


5.24 1 


2.7(M 












9.230 


5..V).^ 


2.74.^ 


S(>S 










9.4fi7 


5.5 17 


2.S00 


S92 










9.7S! 


5.02S 


2.Wf)"' 


(| ^ 


J or* 








9.9K4 


5.744 


VO 


Wf> \ 


Jol 


IWl . . 








5.S04 


v2S<i 


1 .t 0 ' 1 


Jo / 


1 9^)2 * 






10.454 


5,90 ^ 


V 1 5 4 


1 ( i^j % 


If 1-1 


IW 






10.751 


0.06S 


Middle altcniatiM' proji'ttioiis 

V240 


1.124 


313 


1994 






10.727 


6.02h 


3.25 3 


1 1 ! 3 
1 . 1 * ^ 


1 ? 


1 995 






10.662 


5.97fi 


3.247 


1.1..' 


^ 1 J 


1996 






I().f>l4 


5.9fif) 


3.25-1 


1 . 1 1 


ml 
Ml 1 


1997 






I0.6K9 


5.995 


3. 2 so 


I.I 10 


.>04 








10.7^.7 


h.067 


V M 2 


1 .107 


.SU I 








10.962 


0. 1 94 




1 . 103 


.s\ n ) 








11.112 


O..Mlfi 


>.40h 


1 . 102 


Jvo 


2(K)1 






I 1.252 


0.4 19 


3.43^' 


1 .o*u> 




2(H)2 






1 1 ..^K2 


0.5 1 5 


1.4 / > 


1 .( I''0 




2003 






1 1.44S 


0.5 ow 


\4S I 


1 .0*'^) 










1 1 .540 


O.fi.Vi 


>.5(!l 


1 Iris 




1993 






10.444 


5.SS4 


Low alttTnali\c |)r(»joc<ions 
vlOti 


1 


.^04 


1 994 






I0..^S2 


5.S 1 4 


^.15^ 


1 1 f Ik' 


Xtil 








I0.2K7 


5.747 














10.240 


5.7 1 9 


lilt 


1 ( )SS 


299 








10.2^5 


5.7 ^7 


V 1 4'J 






1998 






10.3.^7 


5.7^) ^ 


> 1 *" % 


1 n"T 


"•9 ^ 








10.4S.'^ 


5.*H)4 


^.2 1 ^ 


1 n"" 1 
1 1 


Mi I 








10. 60S 


5.099 


v25( ' 


1 .1 ) (1 




2001 






10.721 


(v( )94 




1 .0(>.'s 










10. S2 ^ 


(>. I "^0 




1 rif. 1 
1 .1 1 




20O3 






10.S{>5 


f>.2 1 -1 




1 (K) ^ 


"'OO 








10.94 1 


f">.27 1 


lilt 


1 


290 


1993 






II.M3 


0.27h 


I'lidli '1 1 1 <>r*ii '1 f 1 \ i> f ) I'M i 1 f HI V 


I.Pn 


333 


1994 






ll.lSh 


h.200 


3. >so 


1.201 


33'' 








11.136 


0.221 




I.I WW 


VVi 


1996 






1 1 . i 54 


h.2 




I.IKM 


331 


1997 






11.219 


0.2^:2 


^■42"' 


1 IS^ 


327 


1998 






1 1 .34 1 


(>.372 


\4<!5 


l.l~w 


^25 


I90y 






1 1.521 


0.504 


3.^1^' 


i.r-i 


^23 


2(KK) 






1 1 MX 


O.hr 


3.50^ 


i.r3 




2(H) 1 






11.S25 


0.7^7 


t.S«)0 


l.l<>s 


321 


2002 






1 1 .95'^)' 


O.S.^S 




l.los 


^21 


2(K)3 






12.02S 


O.S«>2 


3.0-!-; 


1.17(1 


32.? 


2(K)4 






12.128 


0.')fa 




1 i:> 


324 



* Projected. SOI RC I-; I'.S Di-p.iniiHiu ci! I.ilik.itmn. NntuMial Ctnlci- tor lidueaiion 

StaOstics. l all l-.rnollMK*oi in rol!(.-;.\'-- .ukI I iitMMsiiiev survc\s and 
N()TB-. Projections are based on data through 1991. Fkcaiisc ol I oundiiii:. liut.i:iatcd l'(>sisvu'iul.it> l ihi^athMi D.ti.i S\sioni dPl-.DS) sur\e>s. 

deiads may not add to totals. « Tiiis laMe ^^as pr. paivd .hine I wm , 
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Table 24.— Full-time-equivalent enrollment in public institutions of higher education, by level of student 
and type of institution, with alternative projections: 50 States and D.C, fall 1979 to fall 2004 

(In thousands) 



Year 



m9 .... 
\m) .... 

li)Sl ... 

u>«2 ... 
... 

mA ... 
1985 ... 
19S6 ... 
1^^S7 .. 
19SS ... 

19«^> ... 

1^)90 ... 

l^Nl ... 

1092' 

199.^ .. 

1994 .. 

1995 .. 

1996 .. 

1997 .. 

1995 .. 
1994 .. 
2{HK) .. 
2001 ., 
2(M)2 . 

2003 . 

2004 . 

1993 . 

1994 . 
199.S . 

1996 . 

1997 . 

1995 . 
1999 . 
2000 
2001 . 
2002 
200.^ 
2004 



1993 . 

1994 . 

1995 . 

1996 . 

1997 . 
199S . 
19yy . 
2000 
2001 
2002 
2003 
2004 



I'lidcrgraduatc 



(Jraduate 



First-professUmai 



Total 






4-vcar 


4-year 




4-year 


2-ycar 

- -- - — ■ "■ ~" ~" ■' 




6.393 


3.438 


2.333 


519 




6.642 


3.524 


2,4S4 


522 


1 1 1 


6.7 SI 


3.575 


2.573 


524 


I in 


6.S5 1 


3.597 


2,6.30 


514 


no 


6.SSI 


3.635 


2.616 


520 


1 1 i 


6.6S5 


3.605 


2.447 


521 


i 1 1 


6.668 


3.601 


2A2X 


529 


1 10 


6.77K 


3.629 


2,4K3 


556 


1 10 


6.93S 


3.731 


2,542 


557 




7.097 


3.827 


2,!^92 


.^^71 


10 / 


7.372 


3.921 


2,752 


587 


1 12 


7,55S 


4.015 


2,819 


615 




7,863 


4.046 


3,068 


640 


109 


7.S72 


4.1 1 1 


2.939 


696 


l2o 






Middle alternati>e projectl<»ns 






S.09S 


4.226 


3.026 


7 1 6 


X.0S2 


4.198 


3,032 


722 


1.30 


S.()36 


4.162 


3,027 


718 




S.029 


4.1.'S6 


3.034 


712 


1 27 


S.067 


4.176 


3,058 


708 


125 


S.143 


4.226 


3,087 


706 


124 


8.275 


4.313 


3,136 


702 


1-4 


8.389 


4.391 


3,173 


702 


1 J..^ 


8.496 


4.470 


3,204 


699 


12.^ 


8.592 


4.5.^7 


3,233 


699 


I T ? 
1 -.^ 


8.641 


4.574 


3,242 


701 




8.707 


4.62! 


3,260 


702 


124 






I>o\\ alternati>e projections 




1 — o 


7,868 


4.098 


2,946 


699 


7.822 


4.050 


2,939 


706 


127 


7.753 


4.003 


2,923 


702 




7.;22 


3.983 


2,921 


693 




7.744 


3,996 


2,936 


690 


1 2J. 


7.800 


4.035 


2,958 


686 




7.912 


4.1 12 


2.997 


682 


\2\ 


8.(H)6 


4.178 


3,027 


6S1 


1 Tit 
120 


8.090 


4.243 


3,049 


678 


1 1 u 


8.167 


4.300 


3,070 


676 


1 TO 

I 2\) 


8.196 


4.327 


3.072 


678 




8.251 


4.366 


3.086 


679 


1 2y) 






High alternative projections 




138 


8.379 


4..^ / 1 


3,1 20 


750 


8.420 


4.364 


3,l.M) 


765 


140 


S.389 


4.3.34 


3,152 


763 


140 


H.406 


-^.346 


3.166 


757 


1.38 


8.460 


4.376 


3, 1 95 


753 


1.36 


8.553 


4.437 


3.2.30 


751 


135 


8.691 


4.5.'\n 


\279 


748 


1.34 


8.809 


4.608 


3.320 


747 


l.U 


8.921 


4.691 


.V352 


744 


1.33 


9.021 


4.762 


3.383 


744 


133 


9.072 


4.799 


3,394 


745 


1.^4 


9.146 


4.849 


3.415 


747 


1.35 



* Pro jcctcil. 

NOTF-: Projections are based on ilala through 1991. Because ol rounding, 
details rna> noi add to totals. 



SOl kC'i:: U.S. Department of Fducation, National Center tor Education 
Statistics. Fall EnrollnK-nt in ( (Sieges and Universities surveys and 
Integrated Postsccondary Education Data System (IPBDS) sur\'eys. 
(This table uas prepared June 1993.) 
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Table 25.— Full-time-equivalent enrollment in private institutions of higher education, bv level of student 
and type of institution, with alternative projections: 50 States and IXC, fall 1979 to fall 2004 

(In tli(uis;nuK> 



Year 

1079 

19H() 

\m 

|i)S2 



1984 

19H5 

I9H6 

19S7 

I OSS 

I9S9 

1990 

1991 

1992* 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

199S 

1999 

20(){) 

2(K)1 

2()(}2 

2im 

2004 

19*)? 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

199S 

1999 

20{M) 

2001 

2002 

2003 

2004 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

199K 

1999 

2000 

2001 

2002 

2003 

2004 



Tcital 


rndei'uradiiate 


(rraduate 


I''irst-|)rofessional 


4'\ car 


car 


4-\ear 


4-\ear 


2.095 


1.552 


13S 


259 


146 


2.177 


1 .5S5 


174 


26S 


150 


2.233 


1.612 


192 


277 


152 


2.24 1 


1 .596 


213 


276 


l.V> 


2.2s 5 


1 .6 1 9 


226 


2S5 


1.^5 


2.267 


1.610 


212 


293 


152 


2.276 


1.603 


221 


.^00 


151 


2.2S6 


1.613 


221 


303 


149 


2.292 


1 .632 


201 


311 


US 


2.370 


1 .690 


209 


321 


149 


2.409 


1.707 


216 


335 


153 


2,426 


1 .729 


197 


.MS 


152 


2,4*)S 


1 .75s 


212 


.^70 


l.^S 


2.5s 3 


1.792 


215 


397 


171) 






Middle alteriiati\e projections 






2.653 


1.X42 


220 


40s 


1S3 


2.644 


1 .S2S 


220 


411 


1S5 


2.625 


i.Sl4 


219 


409 


1S3 


2.61 5 


l.sio 


220 


405 


ISO 


2.624 


1.S20 


223 


402 


179 


2.644 


1 .S4 1 


225 


401 


177 


2.6S6 


1 .SS 1 


229 


400 


17(1 


2.723 


1 .9 1 5 


233 


400 


175 


2.757 


1 .949 


235 


.^9S 


175 


2.790 


1 .97 s 


239 


397 


176 


2. SOS 


1 .995 


239 


.^99 


P5 


2. S3 2 


2.015 


241 


400 


176 






Lou a Iter native projections 






2.^76 


1 .7S6 


215 


397 


I7S 


2.560 


1 .764 


214 


402 


ISO 


2.534 


1.744 


213 


399 


17S 


2.5 IS 


1 .735 


213 


.^95 


175 


2.52 1 


1 ."4 1 


214 


VI 3 


173 


2.537 


1 .75s 


216 


391 


172 


2. =571 


1.792 


220 


3S9 


170 


2.602 


1.S21 


223 


.^SS 


169 


2.63 i 


1 .S5 1 


225 


^S7 


169 


2.65? 


1 .S76 


227 


3S5 


169 


2.669 


1 .SS7 


227 


3S5 


170 


2.690 


1.905 


229 


^S6 


17(1 






Hi^h iilternative projections 






2.755 


1 .905 


227 


42S 


195 


2.766 


l.^>02 


229 


4Ui 


19S 


2.747 


1 .SS7 


2:s 


4X5 


l*J6 


2.74S 


i .S^> ^ 


2.^0 


432 


193 


2.760 


l.''()6 


232 


4.M) 


191 


2.7S9 


1 .934 


236 


42S 


190 


2.S.V) 


1 .9 "'5 


240 


427 


1S9 


2.S6S 


2.(5(19 


245 


426 


ISS 


2.904 


2.045 


247 


424 


ISS 


2.93 s 


2.077 


249 


424 


ISS 


2.^^57 


2.093 


251 


425 


ISS 


2.9S2 


2.115 


252 


426 


1S9 



* Projected. 

NOTH: Projections arc bused on data dironiili 1901. Bcc;i.«sc of loundnii: 
details nuiN not ;idd to totals. 



.SOI RCI-: L ..S. Dcpaiinieiu of Education. National Center lor lidncalion 
Sialisiics. Fall l-nrollnient in Collciics .md I ni\ersities sur\c>s and 
Intejiraied PostsccondaiA [-.ducaiion Data S>sicin (IlM^DSi surveys. 
(This table was prepared June 1W9^.» 
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Chapter 3 

High School Graduates 



The number of high school graduates is projected to 
increase each year through 2003-2004. This increase in 
the number of high school graduates reHccts the overall 
change in the 18-year-old population during the same period 
(figure 29). Increases in the number of graduates are 
expected for both public and private schools. 

The tabulations below provide the following information 
about trends in the number of high school graduates: (I) 
the average annual rate of change (in percent) for 1978- 
79 to 1991-92 and the projected growth rate for 1991- 
92 to 2003-2004 and (2) the rates of change for 1978- 
79 to 1985-86 and 1985-86 to 1991-92 and the projected 
growth rates for 1991-92 to 1997-98 and 1997-98 to 
2003-2004. 

Average annual rate of change (in percent) 

Projected 

1978-79 '■ 

to I99I-»J2 
1991-92 to 

2003-2004 

Total -1-^ '-^ 

Pubhc -1-7 l.« 

Private -1- 



Average annua! rate of change (in percent) 

Projected 

1978-79 1985-86 

to to 1991-92 1997-98 

1985-86 1991-92 to to 



1997-98 2003-2004 

Total -2..^ -0.^ 2.4 i.3 

Public -2.4 -1.0 2.4 1.3 

Private -2.0 -0.3 2.4 1.3 



Total High School Graduates 

The number of high school graduates from public and 
private schools decreased from 3.1 million in 197S~79 
to 2.6 million in 19S5-M6 (table 26 and figure 30). After 
1985-86, this number increased to 2.8 million in 1987- 



88. Then, it decreased to about 2.5 million in 1991-92, 
a decrease of 19 percent from 1978-79, or an average 
annual rate of decline of 1.6 percent. Over the projection 
period, the total number of high school graduates is 
expected to remain around 2.5 million in 1992-93 and 
1993-94. Thereafter, it is projected to rise to 3.1 million 
by 2003-2004, an increase of 25 percent from 1991- 
92, or an average annual growth rate of 1 .8 percent. During 
the projection period, the growth rate will be higher in 
the first half of the projection period (1991-92 to 1997- 
98) than the growth rate in the second half (1997-98 
to 2003-2004), 2.4 percent per year versus 1.3 percent 
per year. 

High School Graduates, by Control of 
Institution 

The number of graduates of public high schools 
decreased from 2.8 million in 1978-79 to 2.4 million 
in 1985-86 (figure 31). Then, it increased to 2.5 million 
in 1987-88 before declining to about 2.2 million in 1991- 
92, a decrease of 20 percent from 1978-79, or an average 
annual rate of decline of 1.7 percent. Over the projection 
period, public high school graduates arc projected to 
increase to 2.8 million by 2003-2004, an increase of 25 
percent from 1991-92, or an average annual growth rate 
of 1.8 percent. During the projection period, the growth 
rale will be higher in the first half of the projection period 
(1991-92 to 1997-98) that the growth rate in the second 
half (1997-98 to 2003-2004), 2.4 percent per year versus 

1.3 percent per year (figure 32). 

The number of graduates of private high schools is 
projected to increase from 256,000 in 1991-92 to 319,000 
by 2003-2004, an increase of 25 percent, or an average 
annual growth rate of 1.9 percent. During the projection 
period, the growth rate will be higher in the first half 
of the projection period (1991-92 to 1997-98) than the 
growth rate in the second half (1997-98 to 2003-2(K)4), 

2.4 percent per year versus 1 .3 percent per year. 
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HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 



(Millions) 
5 n 



Figure 29 

18-year-old population, with projections: 1979 to 2004 




1 ' — ^ 

1979 



~I 1 T" 



1984 



1989 



1994 



Year 



Projected 



1999 



2004 



Figure 30 

High school graduates, with projections: 1978-79 to 2003-2004 

(Millions) 




1984 1989 1994 1999 2004 

School year ending 
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Figure 31 

High school graduates, by control of institution, 
with projections: 1978-79 to 2002-2003 

(Millions) 



4 -1 



3 - 



2 - 





Projected 










Private 






r 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 



1979 1984 1989 1994 1999 2004 

School year ending 



Figure 32 

Average annual rates of change for high school graduates 

(Average annual percent) 

Projected 




1979-1986 



1.3 1.3 

E 



1 \ 
1986-1992 1992-1998 
School year ending 



I 

1998-2004 



Public □ Private 
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1979 .. 

1980 .. 

1981 .. 

1982 .. 

1983 .. 

1984 .. 
1985 
1986 .. 
1987 

1988 .. 

1989 .. 
1990 
1991 .. 
1992* 

1993 .. 

1994 .. 

1995 .. 

1996 .. 

1997 .. 

1998 .. 
1999 
2000 .. 
2(K)1 ... 
2002 
2003 
2004 



Table 26.— High school graduates, by control of institution, with projections: 
50 States and D.C., 1978-79 to 2003-2004 

(In thousands) 



Year ending 



Total 


Public 


Private 


3,101 


2,801 


300 


3,043 


2,748 


295 


3,020 


2.725 


295 


2,995 


2,705 


290 


2,888 


2,598 


290 


2,767 


2,495 


272 


2,677 


2.414 


263 


2,643 


2.383 


260 


2,694 


2,429 


265 


2,773 


2,500 


273 


2,727 


2,459 


268 


2,586 


2,320 


266 


2,506 


2,238 


268 


2,502 


2.246 


256 




Projected 




2,514 


2,257 


257 


2,526 


2,267 


258 


2,648 


2,377 


271 


2.669 


2,396 


273 


2,763 


2,480 


283 


2,890 


2,50> 


296 


2,955 


2,653 


302 


3,009 


2,701 


308 


3,039 


2,728 


311 


3.066 


2,753 


314 


3,096 


2,779 


317 


3,116 


2,797 


319 



^Estimate 

NOTE: Prior to 1989-90. numbers tor private high school graduates 
were estimated by NCES. Because of rounding, details may not add 
to totals. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, Statistics of Public Elementary and Seeonclary Schools: Com- 
mon Core of Data surveys; "Selected Public and Private Elementary 
and Secondary Education Statistics," NCES Bulletin, October 23. 1979; 
"Private Elementary and Secondary Education, 1983: Enrollment, 
Teachers, and Schools," NCES Bulletin, December 1984; 1985 Private 
School SuA'ey; "Key Statistics for Public Elementary and Secondary 
Education: School Year 1989-90." Early Estimates: "Key Statistics 
tor Private Elementary and Secondary Education: Schoo'. Year 1988- 
89." Early Estimates: "Key Statistics for Private Elementary and 
Secondary Education: School Year 1989-90." Early Estimates: "Key 
Statistics for Public and Private Elementary and Secondary Education: 
School Year 1990-91." Early Estimates: "Public and Private 
Elementary and Secondary Education Statistics: School Year 1991- 
92," Early Estimates: and "Public and Private Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Statistics: School Year 1992-93," Early Estimates. (This 
table was prepared June 1993.) 
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Chapter 4 

Earned Degrees Conferred 



The historical growth in enrollment of women in institu- 
tions of higher education led to an increase in the number 
of earned degrees conferred. Between 1978-79 and 1991- 
92, the number of degrees awarded to women rose at 
all levels. Degrees conferred on men at the associate, 
bachelor's, master^, and doctor's levels also showed 
increases over 1978-7s;. In 1991-92, women earned the 
majority of associate, bachelor's, and master's degrees, 
and nearly two-fifths of doctor's and first-professional 
degrees. Over the projection period, the number of degrees 
awarded to women will continue to rise at most levels. 
With the exception of doctor's degrees, the number of 
degrees awarded to men will increase over the projection 
period. 

Three alternative projections of earned degrees by level 
and sex were developed, hi general, the number of degrees 
was related to college-age populations and higher education 
enrollment by level enrolled and attendance status. 

Associate Degrees 

Between 1978-79 and 1979-80, the number of associate 
degrees decreased from 403,000 to 40 1,000 and then 
increased to 456,000 in 1982-83, before declining to 
435,000 in 1987-88. Since then, it increased to an estimated 
485,000 in 1991-92 (table 27 and figure 33). Under the 
middle alternative, this number is expected to increase 
to 560,000 by 2003-2004, an increase of 15 percent from 
1991-92. Under the low and high alternatives, the number 
of associate degrees is projected to range between 536,000 
and 586,000 by 2003-2004. The number of associate 
degrees awarded to men decreased from 192.000 in 1978- 
79 to 184,000 in 1979-80. Thereafter, it rose to 207,000 
in 1982-83 and then decreased to 186,000 in 1988-89. 
before rising to an estimated 204,(KX) in 1991-^2 (figure 
34). Under the middle alternative, this number is projected 
to increase to 233,000 by 2003-2004, an increase of 14 
percent from 1991-92. Under the low and high alternatives, 
the number of associate dcerees awarded to men is expected 
to range between 218,000 and 243,000 by 2003-2004. 
The number of associate degrees awarded to women 
increased from 211,000 in 1978-79 to 283.000 in 1990- 
91. In 1991-92, this number is estimated to be 281.0(K). 
Under the middle alternative, this number is projected 
to increase to 327.()()() by 2()()3-2()()4, an increase of 16 
percent from 1991-92. Under the low and high alternatives, 
the number of associate degrees awarded to women is 
projected to range between 318,()()() and 343,000 by 2003- 
2004. 



Bachelor^s Degrees 

The number of bachelor s degrees increased from 
921,000 in 1978-79 to an estimated 1,120,000 in 1991- 
92, an increase of 22 percent (table 28 and figure 35). 
Under the middle alternative, this number is expected to 
rise to 1,214,000 in 1995-96, decrease slightly to 1,190,000 
in 1999-2000, and then increase to 1.278,000 by 2003- 
2004, an increase of 14 percent from 1991-92. Under 
the low and high alternatives in 2003-2004, the number 
of bachelor's degrees is projected to range between 
1 ,208,000 and 1 ,354,000. The number of bachelor's degrees 
awarded to men declined from 477.000 in 1978-79 to 
470,000 in 1980-81. Then, this number increased to 
486,000 in 1985-86 and declined for two more years, 
before rising to an estimated 518,000 in 1991-92 (figure 
36). Under the middle alternative, this number is expected 
to increase to 598,000 by 2003-2004, an increase of 15 
percent from 1991-92. Under the low and high alternatives, 
the number of bachelor's degrees awarded to men is pro- 
jected to range between 552,000 and 635.000 by 2003- 
2004. The number of bachelor's degrees awarded to women 
increased from 444,000 in 1978-79 to an estimated 602,000 
in 1991-92, an increase of 36 percent. Under the middle 
alternative, this number is expected to increase to 680,000 
by 2003-2004, an increase of 13 percent from 1991- 
92, Under the low and high alternatives, the number of 
bachelor's degrees awarded to women is projected to range 
between 656,(K)0 and 7 19,000 by 2003-2004. 



Master's Degrees 

The number of master's degrees decreased from 301 ,000 
in 1978-79 to 284,000 in 1983-84, before rising to an 
estimated 349.000 in 1991-92, an increase of 23 percent 
from 1983-84 (table 29 and figure 37). Under the middle 
alternative, this number is expected to increase to 389,0(K) 
in 1996-97, before decreasing to 363,000 by 2003-2004. 
Under the low and high alternatives, the number of master's 
degrees is projected to range between 347.000 and 379.000 
by 2003-2004. The number of master's degrees awarded 
to men decreased from 153,000 in 1978-79 to 141,000 
IP )9S6-87. Then, it increased to an estimated 163,000 
in 1991-92 (figure 38). Under the middle alternative, this 
number is projected to increase to 194,000 in 1996-97, 
before decreasing to 17(),(K)0 by 2003-2004. Under the 
low and high allornativcs, the number of master's degrees 
awarded to men is projected to range between 163.000 
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and 177,000 by 2003-2004. The number of master\s 
degrees awarded to women decreased from 148,000 in 
1978-79 to 147,000 in 1979-80. Then, it rose to 150,000 
in 1981-82 and declined to I4K000 in 1983-84. Since 
then, it increased to an estimated 186,000 in 1991-92. 
Under the middle alternative, this number is expected to 
increase to 193,000 by 2003-2004, an increase of 4 percent 
from 1991-92. Under the low and high alternatives, the 
number of master's degrees awarded to women is projected 
to range between 184,000 and 202,000 by 2003-2004. 



Doctor's Degrees 



The number of doctor \s degrees increased from 32,700 
in 1978-79 to about 40,100 in 1991-92, an increase of 
23 percent (table 30 and figure 39). Under the middle 
alternative, this number is expected to increase slightly 
to 41,400 in 2003-2004, an increase of 3 percent from 
1991-92. Under the low and high alternatives, the number 
of doctor's degrees is projected to range between 39,900 
and 47,300 by 2003-2004. The number of doctor's degrees 
awarded to men decreased from 23,500 in 1978-79 to 
21,900 in 1982-83. Then, it increased to 22,100 in 1983- 
84 before decreasing to 2K700 in 1984-85. Thereafter, 
it increased to an estimated 25,200 in 1991-92. Under 
the middle alternative, this number is expected to fall 
to 21,200 by 2003-2004, a decrease of 16 percent from 
1991-92 (figure 40). Under the low and high alternatives, 
the number of doctor's degrees awarded to men is projected 
to range between 19,800 and 27,000 by 2003-2004. The 
number of degrees awarded to women rose from 9,200 
in 1978-79 to an estimated 14,900 in 1991-92, an increase 
of 62 percent. Over the projection period, this pattern 
is expected to continue. Under the middle alternative, the 
number of doctor's degrees awarded to women is projected 
to climb to 20,200 by 2003-2004, an increase of 36 percent 
from 1991-92. Under the low and high altematives. the 
number of doctor s degrees awarded to women is projected 



to range between 20,100 and 20,300 by 2()()3-2()04. The 
share of doctor's degrees awarded to women, which was 
28 percent in 1978-79 and 37 percent in 1991-92, is 
projected to climb to 49 percent by 2003-2004. 

First-Professional Degrees 

The number of first-professional degrees awarded rose 
from 68,800 in 1978-79 to 75,100 in 1984-85. Then, 
it decreased to 70,700 in 1987-88. Thereafter, it increased 
to 71,900 in 1990-91 before declining slightly to an esti- 
mated 71.600 in 1991-92 (table 31 and figure 41). Under 
the middle alternative, this number is expected to increase 
to 75,.^00 in 1995-96 and then decrease to 74,000 by 
2003-2004, a decrease of 2 percent from 1995-96. Under 
the low and high alternatives, the number of finst -profes- 
sional degrees is projected to range between 72,(X)0 and 
77,000 by 2003-2004. The number of first-professional 
degrees awarded to men decreased from 52,700 in 1978- 
79 to about 43,200 in 1991-92, a decrease of 18 percent 
(figure 42). Under the middle alternative, this number is 
projected to increase to 44.200 in 1995-96, before decreas- 
ing to 43,400 by 2003-2004. Under the low and high 
alternatives, the number of first-professional degrees 
awarded to men is projected to range between 42,500 
and 44..'^()0 by 2003-2004. The number of first -professional 
degrees awarded to women increased from 16,200 in 1978- 
79 to an estimated 28,400 in 1991-92, an increase of 
75 percent. Under the middle alternative, this number is 
expected to increase to 30,600 by 2003-2004, an increase 
of 8 percent from 1991-92. Under the low and high alter- 
natives, the number of first -professional degrees awarded 
to women is projected to range between 29,500 and 32,700 
by 2003-2004. The women's proportion of first-profes- 
sional degrees rose from 24 percent in 1978-79 to 40 
percent in 1991-92. By 2003-2004, this proportion is 
expected to be 41 percent. 
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Figure 33 

Associate degrees, with alternative projections: 1978-1979 to 2003-2004 
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Figure 34 

Associate degrees, by sex of repipient, 
with middle alternative projections: 1978-79 to 2003-2004 
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Figure 35 

Bachelor's degrees, with alternative projections: 1978-79 to 2003-2004 
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Figure 36 

Bachelor's degrees, by sex of recipient, 
with middle alternative projections: 1978-79 to 2003-2004 
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Figure 37 

Master's degrees, with alternative projections: 1978-79 to 2003-2004 
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Figure 38 

Master's degrees, by sex of recipient, 
with middle alternative projections: 1978-79 to 2003-2004 
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Figure 39 

Doctor's degrees, with alternative projections: 1978-79 to 2003-2004 
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Figure 40 

Doctor's degrees, by sex of recipient, 
with middle alternative projections: 1978-79 to 2003-2004 
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Figure 41 

First-professional degrees, with alternative projections: 1978-79 to 2003-2004 
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Figure 42 

First-professional degrees, by sex of recipient, 
with middle alternative projections: 1978-79 to 2003-2004 
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Table 27, — Associate degrees, by sex of recipient, with alternative projections: 
50 States and D.C., 1978-79 to 2003^2004 



•'^79 402.702 |y2.()g| 210.611 

l'^^^^ 400.910 1H3.737 217,173 

'^^^l 4UU77 18S.63X 227J39 

l^^- 4.U.515 196.939 237^576 

^^^^ 4.^1.441 207.141 249300 

'^^-^ 4.S2.4l(i 202.762 249.654 

^^^^ 4.54.712 202.9.32 2.51.780 

'^^^ 446.047 196.106 249*881 

''■'^^ 437.1.37 191..S25 245 612 

435.085 190.047 245,038 

l^^^'^ 436.764 186,3lvS 250448 

l'^'^^^ 455.102 191,195 263 907 

I^'^' 481,720 198.634 283.086 

l'^'^-' 485 .(K)0 204.000 281,(K)0 

Middle aHernative projections 

l^*^-^ 497.000 207,(KiO 290.000 

•"^^4 .504.000 210.(K)0 294 0(X) 

^'^'^^ - 518.0(K) 216,(X)0 302.000 

- 518,000 2I5.0O0 303 000 

^^"^^ 516.0(K) 214,(KJ0 302.000 

■ - 517.000 214.000 303(KK) 

^'^'^'^ 522.000 216.000 306.000 

-^^^^ 528.000 219.000 309,000 

-^Wl 5-38.0(K) 223.000 3l5.fX)0 

.547.0(X) 227,(K)0 320.rX)0 

-^^^^ 554.(KK) 230.000 324,000 

-^^^ 56().0(KJ 233.(K)0 327.000 

Low alfernative projections 

''^'^■^ — ■ 497 .0(K) 2()7.'K)0 ' 290,(KX) 

^"^'^-^ ,504.(XK) 210.:K)0 294.000 

^"^"^^ ,505.0(K) 208.(K)0 297.0(K) 

^^'^(^ 502.000 207.000 295 000 

499 .(KK) 205 .(KK) 294,000 

l'^''*^ 499.000 204 .(KK) 29:S.0{K) 

1"^'^'^ 503.000 205.(KK) 298.000 

2™ ,50K,0(K) 207.000 301.(KX) 

-f^^l 518.0(K) 211.000 307,000 

525.000 21-..(X)0 3i 1,000 

531, (XK) 21MXH) 315.(KX) 

-^^^ 5.36.0(X) 21X.(K)0 318.000 

High alternative projections 

1^^^-^ 497 .0(K) 207.(X)0 290,0(K) 

l^'^-* .504 .(KK) 210.(K)0 294}xK) 

^^^^^ 535.000 222.(K)0 313,0(X) 

^'^'^^ 5-38.000 222.(KH) 316.000 

5-38.0(K) 222.000 316.0(X) 

•^'-^^^ ■■ ■■ 54().0(K) 22.3.(KX) 317.000 

•^^^'^ 545.000 22.^000 320.000 

2fHX) 5.52.000 228.(K)0 324,0(K) 

^^^^1 564,(KK) 233.(K)0 33i}kX) 

.573.(MK) 2.37.0(M) .336^000 

^^^^^ .5«0.(KK) 240.(K)0 340,(KX) 

^^j— — • 586.(KK) 24?.(X)0 .343.000 



'Projccied. SOrRCE: U.S. Departmcni of Rducaiion, Naiional Cenier Tor Education 

Statistics. **Dcjzrces and Other Fonnal Awards Conferred" surx-ey 
NOTE: Projections are based on data ihrouiib 1990-91. Because of and Iniejirated Ptistsccondary Education Data System (IPEDS), 
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Table 28.— Bachelor's degrees, by sex of recipient, with alternative projections: 
50 States and D.C, 1978-79 to 2003-2004 



Year cndin}» 



W) .... 
l^)S() .... 

m\ .... 
... 

\'^m .... 
1S)S4 .... 
l^)S5 .... 
im . . 
P)S7 ... 
... 

I9sy ... 
I wo ... 
iwi ... 
1 ^^^2 ■ . 

i^.^ ... 
iw ... 

1^5 ... 

1WC» .. 
1^7 .. 
^H)S .. 

.. 

2(KK) .. 
2()(U .. 

2002 .. 

2003 .. 

2004 .. 

1^.^ .. 
IW .. 
I'-W^ .. 
IWd ., 
1W7 . 
IWS . 
. 

20(K) . 
2001 . 
2(K)2 . 
2(10.^ . 
2(K»4 . 

IW^ . 
IW . 
1W5 . 
. 

IW , 

IWJ 
2000 
20(H 
2002 
200.^ 
2004 





Men 

. -. -. - - 


Women 




^^2 1 ,M) 


477.344 


444.046 


^)2y.417 


473,011 


455,806 




469,SS3 


465,257 


^)52>n)S 


473,.^64 


479.634 




470,140 


490,370 


^)74,.^()y 


4X2,319 


491.990 


^)7^).477 


4K2,52X 


496,949 


9S7.X2,"^ 


4X.S.923 


.501,900 




4X0.S54 


510,485 


<nM.S2y 


477.203 


517,626 


1.(UX.755 


4S3..U6 


5.35,409 


1.05K.U4 


491.696 


5.S9.64X 


l.(W4,5.^S 


504,045 


590,493 


l.l2tl.(KK) 


51S.(M)0 


602,0(K) 




Middle alternative projections 




1.145.O0O 


529.000 


616,000 


I.K\S.OO(1 


537.(K)0 


62X.0(K) 


I.l7X.(KK» 


54S,(I()0 


630.000 


1.214.000 


56.^.000 


649,0(K) 


l.2()(i.(KM) 


560,000 


646 .(KK) 


i.ru.ooo 


556.000 


63X,0(K) 


I.IS7.(K1() 


553.(K)0 


634,000 


l.I^X).(K)0 


5,SO.0OO 


634, (X)0 


1.20.^.000 


563.000 


640,0(K) 


1.22^^.(K}0 


575.000 


654.0(H) 


1.2M tm 


5S7.(K)0 


667,000 


1.27S.OOO 


59S.(KK) 


6X0.000 




Low alternati\e projections 




1.14^.0(KI 


527.000 


616,000 


1.16.V000 


5.35.000 


62X,0(X) 


1.170.000 


540.000 


6.^0.0(K) 


1.17.^.000 


539.(KK) 


6,34 .0(K) 


1.159.000 


533,000 


626.000 


I.14.V(KK1 


525.000 


618.000 


1.1. U .000 


520.000 


614,000 


l.I.VS.(H)0 


521.000 


614,(KK) 


1.144.000 


525.000 


619,0(H) 


l.l(i7.0{)0 


534,000 


633. 0(K) 


1.1S7.(K)0 


543.000 


644,000 


1.20S.(K)0 


5.>2,O00 


656,0CK) 




HIjih alternative projections 




1.150.1)00 


5.34.000 


616,000 


1.1 71.000 


543,000 


628.000 


i.iso.ooo 


5.>6.O0O 


63().0(K) 


1.2h9.0(Kl 


592,(K)0 


677. 0(K) 


1.207.000 


5SS.O00 


679.000 


1.254.(100 


5S3.(KK) 


67 1 .000 


1.254.0(H1 


5X3.{K)0 


671,000 


1.2M.0(10 


5S9.(K)0 


672.(WK) 


1.277.000 


599,000 


678.0(K) 


1..^0.^.0(H1 


611,000 


694.(K)0 


1.329.000 


62.VK)0 


706.000 


1.354.000 


6.35.000 


719,000 



pinjccicil. 

NOTll: ProioctiiMis arc hiisotl (ui U.ua ihmiigh 19^)0 -91. Because of 
roundiMii. douuh nia> not atkl O) minis. 



SOI RCH: r.S. Dopaninoiu ol' Hducaiion. National Center for Education 
Statistics. ' Dciiiocs and Oihcr Formal Auards Conferred'' surNcy 
and Iiilciirated Postsccondary Bducation Data .System (IPHDS). 
•'Completions* sun c>. (This tahlc was prepared June 1993.) 
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Table 29.— Master's degrees, by sex of recipient, with alternative projections: 
SO States and D.C., 1978-79 to 2003-2004 



Year ending 



1979 .. 

1980 .. 

1981 .. 

1982 .. 

1983 .. 

1984 .. 

1985 .. 

1986 .. 

1987 .. 

1988 .. 

1989 .. 
1990 
1991 
1992" 

1993 .. 

1994 

1995 

1996 .. 

1997 

1998 

1999 .. 

2(KX1 

2001 

2002 .. 

2003 

2004 

1993 .. 

1994 .. 

1995 .. 

1996 .. 
1997 
1998 
1999 
2(K)0 .. 

2001 ... 

2002 ... 

2003 ... 

2004 ... 

1993 ... 

1994 ... 

1995 ... 

1996 ... 

1997 ... 

1998 ... 

1999 ... 
2(KK) ... 

2001 ... 

2002 ... 

2003 ... 
2(K)4 ... 



loiai 


Men 


Women 


301,079 




14/. /09 


298,081 


1 7 JO 

1 J»v, /H V 


14 / ,332 


295,739 


147 (M'X 
I H / .Un.» 


148,696 


295,546 


145 "1^2 


I Mi,U 14 


289,921 


1X1 AQ7 


1 1 C 111 


284,263 


143,595 


1 in AAtf 
14U.OOO 


286,25 1 


1"T.1,.7VU 


142,861 


288,567 




145,059 


289,557 


1 HI ,.10.1 


148.1 94 


299,317 


IH.», 1 D.» 


154,154 


3 10,621 


1 IQ '1<A 


161 ,267 


324,301 




1 70,648 


337.168 




1 X0,68o 


349,000 


1 0.i,kAKJ 


1 86,(XXJ 




iVIiddle alternative projecttuns 




364,000 


1 70 ofin 


1 94, (aX) 


370 000 


1 /O.IAa.' 


1V4,(MX) 


377,000 


1 o_,U\/U 


1 V^,(KK) 


383,000 


188 000 


IOC nrvi 


389 (K)() 


1 QA 0(\C\ 


1 v3,{XX) 


38"^ 0(K) 




195,(aX) 


^7K fKHl 




I96,(aXJ 


371 .0()0 


1 7a rwv^ 


1 nc f\r\f\ 

195 .(XX) 




1 7n ruvj 


1 V4.1XXJ 


^64 000 


1 7n fwvi 


t (\ 1 f\(\t\ 

1 94 .(XX) 


^6^ fVWI 


1 7fi rwvi 


193, (XX) 


■ift^ 000 

.'\J.' ,VA A./ 


1 7n nf wi 


193,(XXJ 




Low alternative projections 




■»Sfi Ot'M} 

.»»'Vl.V.I«Jl t 


1 OO.LAAJ 


190,000 


'O^V J\ A / 


I 07,\AaJ 


lo9,0(X' 


361 (KM) 

.•VI 1 .\ AA » 


1 7^) finn 


1 t\[\f\ 

IX9.0(X) 


363.000 


175 (){)() 


1 OO.IAA! 


366.0(K) 


1 7v rwin 


1 ofS.iHK/ 


362,0(X) 




1 h/,lHR) 




1 7T rwi 


I mi .(XX) 


354,(XK) 




1 oc ruvi 


351.000 


16^ nofi 


1 «C (\[^\ 


347,000 


1 llJJ.^AKi 


I fS4,lHK) 


347 ()(){) 




1 u 1 /"trui 
ln4.UlKJ 


347.000 


1 A*) f win 

1 U.I .1 AJU 


\ X4.(XX) 




ni^ii <iucriiaii\c pnijcciionb 




372.()(KI 


1 lA 0(\(\ 
1 /H,vA!U 


1 cvj c\t'\r\ 
19X,()(X) 


384.000 


1 o.l.l Afti 


2.\t \ ,IKa) 


393.000 


192,000 


1 ,IAA^ 


402.(KK) 


201,000 


20I.0(X) 


412,0(X) 


210,(XX) 


202,0(X) 


4()3,0(K) 


20!, (XXI 


202.000 


394.000 


192,(X)0 


2()2,(XW 


385.000 


183,000 


202.(X)0 


376,(KK) 


174,000 


202.(XX) 


379,(KK) 


177,000 


202,(XX) 


379.000 


177,(XX) 


202,000 


379,(XK) 


177,(XX} 


202 .(XX) 



' Projected. 

NOTE: Projections arc based on data througli 1990-91. Because of 
rounding, dciails may noi add to totals. 



SOURCE: U.S. Depanmeni of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics. "Dogrees and Other Forrnal Awards Conferred" sur\ey 
and Integrated Postsccondary Education Data System (IPEDS). 
•'Completions" survey. (This table was prepared June 1993.) 
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Tabic 30.— Doctors degrees, bv sex of recipient, with alternative projections: 
50 States and D.C., 1978-79 to 2003-2004 



\m] ... 

h)Xl ... 

mi ... 

l^)S.^ ... 
10S4 ... 
I9S.'^ .. 
19H() ... 
10S7 ... 
19SS ... 
\W) ... 
iwo .. 

m\ .. 

1992 • 

1993 .. 

1994 .. 
199f> .. 
199(1 .. 
1997 .. 

1995 . 
1999 .. 
2()(K) ., 
2001 
:(){)2 . 
2(H)3 . 
2004 . 

1993 . 
IW . 

1995 . 

1996 . 

1997 . 
19WS . 
1999 , 
20<H) 
2(KM 
2002 
2003 
2(K»4 



1993 . 
199-i . 

1995 . 

1996 . 
I99~ . 
199S , 
1999 , 
2n(M) 
2001 
2002 
2(K)3 
2004 



\'car l'ndin^ 



'I<>tal 

}2JM) 
32.61? 
^2.95S 
32.707 
32.775 
3^.209 
32.^M3 
\V653 
.U.IJ) 
34.870 
.V5.720 
3S.371 
39.294 
40.100 

4l.:o() 
41.^00 
41.300 
41.300 
41.400 
41.400 
41.400 
41.400 
41.400 
41.400 
41.400 
41.400 

39.S00 
39.S{»0 
39,S()(1 
39,9()(» 
39.900 
39,9(10 
39.90(1 
39000 
39.900 
39.900 
3^).900 
39.900 

4:. 000 
43.10() 
4^.000 
44.(M)0 
44.500 
44.900 
4.S.30O 
4?>.70O 
4(^.100 
40,500 
46.900 
47..^0(» 



NO'lH: I*rt)|Cctions ;irc iMsal on il.ila thioiitih 1900 91. Ik'Lansc ol 
nnuuiini!. dc'iaiK ni;i\ nt>i add to louil^ 



Men 



23.fi41 

22.943 

22.711 

22.224 

21.902 

22.064 

21.700 

21.819 

22.099 

22.015 

22.(>;s 

24.401 

24.756 

25,2(K) 

Middle alternative projections 
2.S.6(K) 
23.2(K) 
24,800 
24,4(K) 
24,(KH) 
23.6(K) 
23.2(K) 
22.«(K) 
22,4(H) 
22.CKK) 
2l.6(K) 
2l.2(X) 

Low alternative projections 

24.2(M) 
23.800 
23.4(K) 
23,000 
:2.6{K) 
22.2(K) 
21.8(K) 
2l,4(K) 
21.0(K) 
20.6(K) 
20.2(K) 
19,S(K) 

Hi^h alternative projections 

27,(HH) 
27,0(K1 
27.0(K) 
27,{KM1 
27,0(H) 
27,(KK) 
27,(KH) 
27,(XK) 
27 .(HK) 
27,(HK) 
27,(KM) 
27,0(K) 



Women 

9,189 
9.672 
10.247 
10.483 
10.873 
1 1.145 
I 1.243 
11.834 
12.021 
12.255 
13.072 
13.970 
14.538 
14.900 

15.600 
16,100 
16.5(K) 
16,9(K) 
17,4(X) 
17.8(K) 
18,2(K) 
18,600 
19.(K)0 
19,400 
19,8(K) 
20.200 

15,6fK) 

16, (KH) 
16,400 
16,9(K) 
17. .300 
17,700 
IX, UK) 
!8,5CK) 
18.900 
19..3(H) 
19.7(K) 
20,1(K) 

15.6(K) 
16.1(K) 
16.6(K) 

17. (KX) 
17..SO0 
17.9(K) 
18..3(K) 
18.7(M) 
19.100 
19.500 
19,9(K1 
20,3(K) 



SOI KCI-:: I'.S. Dcparuncnl of Rducalion. National Ccnicr for Education 
Staiistics. * 'Degrees and Olhcr Formal Avvards Conferred" survey 
and Iniograied Postsccondary Bducalion Uala S>sleni (IPEDS), 
••Oinipk'lions** survey. (This table was prepared June 1993.) 
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Table 31.— First-professional degrees, by sex of recipient, with alternative projections: 
50 States and D.C., 1978-79 to 2003-2004 



1<)7W 
l<)S| 

l</Sf> 
\W 

1<)^0 ■ 

WA , 

Wl . 
|W,S . 

2<I(HI . 
2(KH . 
2002 
2fM)3 . 
2\h.\ . 

iwws . 
rJtJfi . 
I»H)7 . 
I'JWS . 
lugg . 
2ii(t() . 
2(io| . 
:'H)2 . 
J(l( ) ^ 
2(10-1 

hnU . 
|W4 . 

1 t)i>-7 
I*J*>S .. 
1 ''t^W . 
2n()(i 
2(101 
2(1(0 . 
:()o.^ . 
2'104 . 



Vtiir ending 



Total 


.Men 


\\ omen 


6S.X4S 


52.652 


1 6 1 96 


70.131 


52.716 


1 7.4 1 ^ 


71.956 


52.792 


|g |(,4 


?2.(M2 


52.223 


1 9 S( 1' ' 




51.310 


2 1 .826 


74.407 


51.3.U 


23.073 


75.06.^ 


50.455 


24 608 


73.910 


49.26 1 


24 g 


72.750 


47.460 


2S.29() 


70.7.V^ 


45.4X4 


25.251 


70.S56 


45.046 


25.S 10 


70.98s 


43.961 


'*7 (*'*7 


71,948 


43.846 




71.600 


43.2(H) 


2S.4(M) 


73.900 


Middle altcrnathe projections 




43.900 


^0.000 


74.700 


44.0(H> 


^().7(H) 


75.100 


44.100 


31 .()(K) 


75.300 


44.200 


31 .1(K) 


7-k700 


44.1(H) 


30.600 


74.300 


44.000 


.^().3(H) 


74.(K)0 


43.9(H) 


U). 1 (H) 


73.900 


43.X(H) 


^0. 1 (K) 


73.800 


43.7(K) 


^0. 1 (H) 


73.700 


43.6(K) 


30. 1 (K) 


73.800 


43.500 


^O.'^OO 


74.000 


43.400 


^0 6()(i 




l,(m alternative projections 




73.100 


43.1(H) 


^(1 ( K }() 


73.400 


43.(H)() 


3().4(H) 


73..^()() 


42.90f) 


^0 400 


73.400 


42.800 


30.fi{)() 


72.800 


42.7(KJ 


30 ) 0(1 


72.100 


42.6(H) 


29.^00 


72.0(K) 


42.5(H) 


29.S(H) 


71.7(K) 


42..S(H) 


29 '*(K) 


71.700 


42..S(K) 


29 '*(H) 


7I..SfK) 


42..'i(M) 


29 0(H) 


71.7{)0 


42..S(H) 


29."* 00 


72.000 


42..'^00 


^ii S(io 




Hi}^h alternative projections 




74.7(H) 


44.7(H) 


^O.O(K) 


77.100 


45.(HH) 


1(^1 


77.^)00 


45.30fi 


32.6(K) 


7X.600 


45, 6(H) 


3<.000 


78.000 


45..S(H) 


.^2.5(Hl 


77.S(H) 


45.4(H) 


^2.400 


77.700 


45.. ^(H) 


.^2.4(K) 


77..^0O 


45. HH) 


32.4(H) 


77. .^(H) 


44.9fH) 


32.4(H) 


7?.1(K) 


44,7(H) 


32 .4(M) 


76.900 


44,5(H) 


32.4(H) 


77.(K)0 


44,.MH) 


32.7(H) 



riMaicil. 

NOri-.. rruictiiuMs :irc based o\\ daia Ihrnuijii I'WO.gi. Hfcausc 
nHiiultii'j. (k iniK in;u iini aiM f»> io(;ils. 



SOl RClv I S. Di'parinicnl ol' liilucatioii. Nalional C cnier \o\ lidiKaiion 
Statislics. •• Degrees and Other l-nrmal Awards Conlcrral" surve> 
'»ntl Imciiraiccl Postsccorulary I-AluLaiion Data Svstein dPIiDsl. 
■•(. ompleiKins" ' sur\c\. (This lahlc v as prepared .kmc 199^. i 
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Chapter 5 

Classroom Teachers 



Between 1992 and 2004, the number of classroom teach- 
ers in elementary and secondary schools is projected to 
rise, primarily due to the increase in school enrollment 
during this period. Increases are expected in the numbers 
of both elementary and secondar)' teachers. The number 
of secondary teachers will increase at a laster rate than 
the number of elementary teachers. Public and private 
teachers are projected to grow at similar rates. 

Three alternative projections of the numbers of classroom 
teachers were developed to indicate a range of possible 
outcomes. These alternatives are based on different assump- 
tions about the growth paths for two of the key variables 
in the teacher model — disposable income per capita and 
education revenue receipts from state sources per capita. 
Under the middle alternative, disposable income per capita 
is projected to increase by 12 percent between 1992 and 
2004, while education revenue receipts from state sources 
per capita will rise by 19 percent during this period. The 
low alternative assumes that disposable income per capita 
and education revenue receipts from state sources per capita 
will increase by 8 percent and 12 percent, respectively. 
The high alternative assumes that disposable income per 
capita and education revenue receipts from state sources 
per capita will increase by 16 percent and 25 percent, 
respectively. The third variable in the teacher model, enroll- 
ment by organizational level, is the same for all three 
alternatives. 

For classroom teachers, the following tabulations show: 
(1) the average annual rate of change (in percent) for 
1979-92 and the three alternative projected rates of change 
tor 1992-2{)()4 and (2) the rates of change for 1979- 
Xr-) and 19Xr>-92 and the middle alternative projected rates 
of change for ;992-9K and 1998-2004. 

Average annual rate of change (in percent) 

1992-2004 



Average annual rate of change (in percent) 

(Middle altemaiivc projcclions) 



1979-92 



Uftal 1 

({K'nioni; i\ l -^ 

Saonil.iiN 

I'ublk 

hivatc 



Low 

1.1 

0.7 
1.7 

1.1 
1.0 



Middle 

1.0 
l.y 

1.2 



Hish 

1.6 

1.3 
2.1 

1.7 
1.6 



1979~«6 1986-92 



Projected 



1992-98 1998-2004 



Tola! 



Eleineniary 
Secondary . 

Public- 

Private 



0.7 


1.4 


1.7 


1.0 


1.4 


■> 2 


1,2 


0.7 


-0.1 


0.1 


2.4 




0.4 


1,5 


1.7 


l.O 


3,4 


0.7 


1.5 


0,9 



Elementary and Secondary School 
Teachers 

The number of classroom teachers in elementary and 
secondary schools decreased from 2,46 million in 1979 
to 2.44 million in 1981, a decrease of 1 percent (table 
32 and figure 43). Thereafter, this number increased steadily 
to about 2.81 million in 1992, an increase of 15 percent 
from 19S1. Under the middle alternative, the number of 
classroom teachers is projected to increase to 3.30 million 
by the year 2(X)4, increasing at an average annual growth 
rate of 1.3 percent, for a 17-percent increase over the 
projection period. The growth rate will be higher in the 
first half of the projection period (1992-98) than in the 
second half (1998-2004), 1.7 percent per year versus 1,0 
percent (figure 44), Under the low and high alternatives, 
the nu'^'''^'^r of classroom teachers is projected to range 
between 3.22 million and 3.42 million by the year 2{K)4, 
For the low alternative, this will be an average annual 
growth rate of 1,1 percent. For the high alternative, this 
will be a growth rate of 1 .6 percent. 

Classroom Teachers, by Organizational 
Level 

While elementary enrollment decreased from 1979 to 
1983. the number of elementary teachers rose slightly, 
from 1.38 million in 1979 to 1.43 million in 1983 (fitiLire 
45). Then, the number continued to in'Tcase to about 1.74 
million in 1992, an increase of 26 percent IVoni 197^). 
Under the middle altemative, the number of clcnientarv 
teachers is projected to increase to 1.95 million by 2004. 
an increase of 12 percent from 1992: this increa.se represents 
an average annual growth rate of 1.0 percent per year. 
During the projection period, the growth rale in the 1992- 
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^^<S period will be 1.2 percent, while the growth rate in 
the M^;8-2()()4 period wili be 0.7 percent (figure 46). 
Under the low and high alternatives, elementary teachers 
are projected to range between 1 .90 million and 2.04 million 
by the year 2004. For the low alternative, this will be 
an average annual growth rate of 0.7 percent. For the 
high alternative, this will be a growth rate of 1.3 percent. 

The number of secondary classroom teachers decreased 
from 1.08 million in 1979 to 1.04 million in 1981. Then, 
the number of secondary classroom teachers increased to 
about 1.08 milhon in 1992, an increase of 4 percent from 
19SL This moderate increase r.i the number of secondary 
teachers occurred even though secondary enrollment 
decreased for most years between 1981 and 1992, Under 
the middle alternative, the number of secondary teachers 
is projected to increase from 1.08 million in 1992 to 
1,35 million by the year 2004, resulting in an increase 
of 25 percent. This increase will represent an average 
annual grow th rate of L9 percent over the projection period. 
During the piojection period, the growth rate in the 1992- 
98 period will be 2,4 percent, while the growth rate in 
the 1998-2004 period will be 1,3 percent. Under the low 
and high alternatives, secondary teachers are projected to 
range between 1.32 million and 1.39 million by the year 
2004. For the low alternative, this will be an average 
annual growth rate of 1,7 percent. For the high alternative, 
this will be a growth rate of 2, 1 percent. 

Classroom Teachers, by Control of 
School 

The number of classroom teachers in public elementary 
and secondary schools decreased from 2.18 million in 
1979 to 2.13 million in 1981. Then, the number of public 
school teachers increased to about 2.45 million in 1992. 
an increase of 15 percent from 1981 (figure 47). Under 
the middle alternative, the number of public school teachers 
is projected to increase to 2.88 million by the year 2(K)4, 
resulting in an increase of 17 percent from 1992. This 
increase will represent an average annual growth rate of 
1.3 percent. During the projection period, the growth rate 
in the 1992-98 period will be 1.7 percent, while the growth 
rate in the 1998-2004 period will be 1.0 percent (figure 
48). Under the low and high alternatives, public school 
teachers are projected to range belvvecn 2.81 million and 
2.99 million by the year 2(K)4. For the low alternative, 
this will he an average annual growth rate of 1.1 percent. 
I or the hieh alternative, this will be a growth rate of 
1 .7 percent. 

The number of classroom teachers in private clenientary 
and secondary schools was about 363,000 in 1992. This 
number is projected to increase to 420,(KK) by the year 
2(K)4, an increase of 16 percent from 1992. This increase 
will represent an average annual growth rate of 1.2 percent. 
Dii! ng the projection period, the growth rale in the 19^)2- 
98 period will be 1.5 percent, while the growth rate in 
the 1998-2(K)4 period will be {)}> percent. Under the low 
r>"Kl high alternatives, private school teachers arc projected 



to range between 41 1.000 and 437.000 by the year 2004. 
For the low alternative, this will be an average annual 
growth rate of 1.0 percent. For the high alternative, this 
will be a growth rate of 1 .6 percent. 

Pupil-Teacher Ratios 

A broad relationship between the number of pupils and 
teachers can be described by the pupil-teacher ratio. The 
pupil-teacher ratios were computed based on elementary 
and secondary enrollment by organizational level and the 
number of classroom teachers by organizational level. 

The pupil-teacher ratio in elementary schools decreased 
from 20.5 in 1979 to 18,4 in 1989 (table 33 and figure 
49). Then, the pupil-teacher ratio increased to 18,5 in 
1990 and held steady through 1992, Under the middle 
alternative, this ratio is projected to increase to 19,0 in 
1994, before declining to 18.4 by the year 2004. Under 
the low and high alternatives, the pupil-teacher ratio in 
elementary schools is expected to range between 17,6 and 
18,9 by the year 2004. 

For public elementary schools, under the middle alter- 
native, the pupil-teacher ratio is projected to increase from 
18,9 in 1992 to 19.4 in 1994 and then decline to 18.8 
by the year 2004 (figure 50). Under the low and high 
alternatives, the pupil-teacher ratio in public elementary 
schools is projected to range between 18,0 and 19,3 by 
the year 2004. For private elementary schools, under the 
middle alternative, the pupil-teacher ratio is projected to 
increase from 16,2 in 1992 to 16,7 in 1994 and then 
decline to 16,3 by the year 2004, Under the low and 
high alternatives, the pupil-teacher ratio in private 
elementary schools is expected to range between 15.6 and 
16,7 by the year 2004, 

For secondary schools, the pupil-teacher ratio decreased 
from 17,0 in 1979 to 14.3 in 1990. Then, it increased 
to about 14,8 in 1992, Under the middle alternative, this 
ratio is projected to increase to 15,0 in 1993. fluctuate 
in a narrow range, and then fall slightly to 14.7 by the 
year 2004, Under the low and high alternatives, the pupil- 
teacher ratio in secondary schools is projected to range 
between 14.3 and 15.0 by the ycar2()04. 

For public secondary schools, under the middle alter- 
native, the pupil-teacher ratio is projected to increase from 
15,2 in 1992 to 15,4 in 1993. Then, the ratio will fall 
to 15.0 in 1993, fluctuate in a narrow range, and then 
rise slightly to 15.1 by 2004, Under the low and high 
alternatives, the pupil-teacher ratio in public secondary 
schools is expected to range between 14.7 and 15.4 by 
the year 2(K)4. l-or private secondary schools, under the 
middle alternative, the pupil-teacher ratio is projected to 
increase Irom 11.3 in 1992 to 11.5 in 1993, fluctuate 
in a narrow range, and then fall to 11.2 by the year 
2(K14. Under the low and high alternatives, the pupil-teacher 
ratio in pri\ate secondary schools is projected to range 
between 10.9 and 1 1.5 by the year 2004. 
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Although private school classroom teachers represented 
13 percent of total classroom teachers in 1992, private 
school enrollment was 1 1 percent of total enrollment. This 
indicates that private schools have more teachers for a 
given number of students than do public schools; that 
is, private school pupil-teacher ratios arc smaller than public 
school pupil-teacher ratios. 
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Figure 43 

Elementary and secondary classroom teachers, 
with alternative projections: Fall 1979 to fall 2004 
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Figure 44 

Average annua! growth rates for classroom teachers 
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Figure 45 

Elementary and secondary classroom teachers, by organizational level, 
with middle alternative projections: Fall 1979 to fall 2004 
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Figure 46 

Average annua! rates of change for classroom teachers, by organizational level 
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Figure 47 

Elementary and secondary classroom teachers, by control of institution, 
with middle alternative projections: Fall 1979 to fall 2004 
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Figure 48 

Average annual growth rates for classroom teachers, by control of Institution 
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Figure 49 

Pupil-teacher ratios, by organizational level, 
with middle alternative projections: Fall 1979 to fall 2004 
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Figure 50 

Pupil-teacher ratios, by organizational level and control, 
with middle alternative projections: Fall 1979 to fall 2004 
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Table 32. — Classroom teachers in elementary and secondary schools, by control of institution and 
organizational level, with ahernative projections: 50 States and D.C., fall 1979 to fall 2004 

(In thousands) 



Year 




Total 






Public 








Private 






C/iciiic iiidr V 


liecondary 




Llementary 


Secondary 


K-12 


Elementary 


Secondary 


1979 


2,46 1 


1 ,379 


I 082 


2.185 


f 1 Q 1 


QQ 1 


276 


188 


88 


1980 


2.486 


1.402 


1 .084 


2.185 


1 ion 


W J 


m I 
.iU J 


212 


89 


1981 


2 440 


1,404 


1.037 


2 127 


1 1 K'l 

1 . I O . 1 


O.I ^ 


1 


221 


92 


1982 


2,458 


1 ,4 1 3 


1.045 


2.133 


1,182 


951 




J.^ 1 


94 


1983 


2,476 


1,426 


1 .050 


2^139 


K186 


953 


.1.1 / 


^4U 


97 


1984 


2 508 


1,451 


1 057 


2.168 


1.208 


960 


340 


243 


97 


1985 


2,549 


1 .483 


1 .066 


2.206 


1.237 


969 


1A 1 


246 


97 


1986 


2,592 


1.521 


1,071 


2.244 


1.271 


973 


.Wo 


250 


98 


1987 


2 6*^2 


1.564 


1.068 


2.279 


1.307 


973 


.O.I 


257 


95 


1988 


2 668 


1.604 


1 .064 


2.323 


1.353 


970 




25 1 


94 


1989 




1,662 


1.072 


2.357 


1.387 


970 


.1 / / 


J, /.T 


102 


1990 


2.7S1 


1.680 


i .073 


2.398 


1.426 


972 




~^4 


101 


1991 




1.713 


1.074 


2.432 


1.459 


973 


-1^ ^ 

.1 J J 




101 


1992- 


2.814 


1 .738 


1.076 


2.451 


1.478 


973 






103 


1993 








Middle alternative projections 








2.841 


1 ,753 


1 .088 


2.475 


1.491 


984 


"iAA 


Jo J 


104 


1994 


2,890 


1 ,736 


1.155 


2.520 


1.476 


1.044 


^7n 




1995 


2.950 


1,768 


1,181 


2.572 


1.504 


1.068 


378 


~Oj 


1 1 1 
1 1.^ 


1996 


3.017 


1.810 


1 .207 


2.630 


1.5.39 


1.091 


.lOO 


Z / I 


1 16 


1997 


^ 070 


1 .843 


1.227 


2.677 


1.568 


1.109 


To 7 


J/o 


1 17 


1998 


3 109 


1.866 


1 .243 


2.71 1 


•.::.7 


1.124 




J /V 


1 19 


1999 


3 145 


1 .885 


1.260 


2.742 


1.603 


1.140 






121 


2000 


^ 179 


1 .903 


1.276 


2.772 


1,618 


1.154 


4U / 


TO C 

Jo J 


1 22 


2001 


^ 21 1 


1.920 


1 .29 1 


2.800 


1.633 


1.167 


4 1 1 


287 


1 24 


2002 


^241 


1.935 


1 .306 


2.827 


1.645 


1.181 


H 1 4 




1 25 


2(K)3 


^ 268 


1 .943 


1 .325 


2.851 


1.653 


1.198 


1 t u 
4 I ft 


29 1 


1 27 


2004 


3.296 


1.949 


1 .347 


2.875 


1 .658 


1.218 


4<:U 


-.VJ 


1 29 


1993 








Low 


alternative projections 








2.828 


1.746 


1.082 


2.463 


1.485 


978 




Jo 1 


104 


1994 


2.856 


1.717 


1.1. "^9 


2.490 


1.460 


1 .030 


366 


2S7 


I no 

I VIV 


1995 


2.904 


1.741 


1.163 


2.532 


1.481 


1.052 


372 




1 1 1 
1 1 1 


1996 


2.963 


1 .775 


1.188 


2.584 


1.510 


1.074 


^70 


-OO 


1 14 


1997 


3.012 


1.804 


1 .208 


2.626 


1.534 


1 .093 




J /u 


I 16 


1998 


3 048 


1 .826 


1 .223 


2.658 


1.553 


1.106 


Ton 


T7 1 

J / .s 


1 17 


1999 


1.078 


1.842 


1 .236 


2.684 


1.566 


1.118 




J / J 


1 18 


2000 


1 109 


1.859 


1 .250 


2.711 


1.581 


1.131 


,iVo 


J /JS 


1 20 


2001 


1 140 


1.874 


1.266 


2.738 


1.594 


1.145 




JoU 


121 


2002 


1 170 


1 .889 


1 .281 


2.765 


1.606 


1.159 




JX.1 


1 23 


2003 


3.196 


1 .896 


1.299 


2.788 


1.613 


1.175 


4Uft 


-?S4 


1 T t 

1 J4 


2004 


3.220 


1 .900 


1.319 


2.809 


1.616 


1.193 


4 1 I 


TQ J 
Jo4 


1 26 


199^ 








High 


alternative projections 








2 8S6 


1 .763 


1.094 


2.488 


1.499 


989 


.lOft 


Jo4 


105 


1994 


2.933 


1.761 


1.171 


2.557 


1.498 


1.059 


376 


263 


112 


1995 


3.002 


1.801 


1.201 


2.618 


1.5.32 


1.086 


384 


269 


115 


1996 


3.078 


1 .850 


1.228 


2.684 


l..'^73 


1.111 


394 


277 


IlK 


1997 


3.137 


1.888 


1 .250 


2.735 


1.605 


1.130 


402 


2S2 


120 


1998 


3.183 


1.915 


1.268 


2.775 


1.629 


1.146 


408 


287 


121 


1999 


3.228 


1.941 


1.288 


2.815 


1.650 


1.165 


414 


290 


123 


2000 


3.270 


1.964 


1 .306 


2.851 


1.671 


1.181 


419 


294 


12.^ 


2001 


3.309 


1.987 


1.322 


2.885 


1.690 


1.195 


424 


297 


127 


2002 


3.346 


2.007 


1 .340 


2.918 


1.706 


1.211 


428 


M) 


128 


2003 


3.383 


2.022 


l.,361 


2.950 


1.719 


1 .23 1 


433 


.302 


1.30 


2(KU 


3.422 


2.036 


1..186 


2.985 


1.731 


1.253 


437 


305 


133 



jEsiimaied by NCES. 
- Em i mate. 



NOTE: The numbers of eleinentar>- and secondary reachcrs reponcd separately b\ the National Eduealioii Association were prorated to (he NCES 
totals for each year. Projections arc based on data through 1992. Because of rounding' details may not add to totals. 

^ SOPRCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Stothfics of Public Elemcnforv ami Scinmlorv Sihool.v. Common 
Core of Data surveys; "Selected Public and Private Elementar>- and Secondary Education Statistics.**/VC/r.V Bullcm. October 23. 1979: "Private 
Elementary and Secondary E<1ucation. 1983: Enrollment. Teachers, and Schools." NCES Bulletin, December 1984; 1985 Private School Survey; "Kev 
Statistics for Private Elementary and Secondary Education: School Year 1988.89;* Earh- Estimates: "Key Statistics for Private l^lementnVy and 
.ScLondary Education: Schwl Year 1989-W.*' Early Estimates: "Key Statistics for Public and Private Elementary and Sec()iidar\ Eidiicalion: School 
Year 1990-91," Early Estimates: "Public and Private Ekmentary and Secondary Education: ScIh)o1 Year 1991-92." Ettrlv Estimates: aiul "Puhlit and 
Private Elementary and Secondary Education: School Year 1992-93." Eorh Estimates. (This tahlc prepared June 1993.) 
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Table 33. — Pupil-teacher ratios in elementary and secondary schools, by control of institution and 
organizational level, with alternative projections: 50 States and D.C., fall 1979 to fall 2004 

Total Public Private 
Year 





KlpfTipntiirv 


Secondurv 


KIcinentarv 


Secondary 


Klementary 


Secondary 


1979 


. . .. 20 S 


17.0 


20.6 


17.2 


'19.7 


'14.8 


1980 


20 1 


16.6 


20.3 


16.8 


18.8 


15.0 


1981 


20.0 


16.8 


20.3 


16.9 


M8.6 


M5.2 


1982 


19.8 


16.4 


20.2 


16.6 


'18.2 


'14.9 


1983 


19 6 


16.2 


!9.0 


16.4 


18.0 


14.4 


1984 


19 3 


16.0 


19.7 


16.1 


'17.7 


'14.4 


I98i 


19 I 


1 5.6 


19.5 


15.8 


17.1 


14.0 


1986 


18 8 


15.5 


19.3 


15.7 


'16.5 


'13.6 


1987 


18 8 


15.0 


19.3 


15.2 


-16.4 


-13.1 


1988 


... 1 S (i 


14.7 


19.0 


14.9 


^16.1 


^12.8 


1989 


18 4 


14.3 


19.0 


14.6 


-15.1 


-11.7 


1990 . . 


is.s 


14.3 


19.0 


14.6 


-16.1 


-11.3 


1991 . . 


18.5 


14.5 


18.9 


14.8 


-16.0 


^11.1 


1992 


18. 


14.x 


1X.9 


15.2 


-16.2 


-U.3 








Middle alternati\e projections 






1993 . . . 


18.6 


15,0 


19.0 


15.4 


16.3 


11.5 


1994 


lU.O 


14.6 


19.4 


15.0 


16.7 


11. 1 


I99i 


18.9 


14.6 


19.3 


15.0 


16.6 


11.2 


1996 


18 8 


14.7 


19.2 


15.1 


16.5 


1 1.3 


1997 


18 K 


14.7 


19.2 


15.1 


16.5 


11.4 


1998 


18 8 


14.7 


19.2 


15.1 


16.5 


1 1.4 


1999 


18 8 


14.7 


19.2 


15.1 


16.5 


1 1.3 


'>000 


18.8 


14.7 


19.2 


15.0 


16.5 


1 1.3 


''001 


18 7 


14.6 


19.1 


15.0 


16.4 


11.3 


200'> 


18 6 


14.6 


19.0 


15.0 


16.4 


11.2 


2003 


is 5 


14.7 


1X.9 


15.0 


16.4 


1 1.2 


2004 


18 4 


14.7 


18,8 


15.1 


16.3 


11.2 






Lo^^ alternali\t' pr(>jecli()ns (Basfd on 


hij»h alternative projections of teachers) 




1993 


18. 


14.^ 




15.3 


16.2 


1 1.3 


1994 


18.7 


14.4 


19.1 


14.8 


16.4 


11.0 


1995 


1 8.6 


14.4 


1S.«J 


14.8 


16.3 


11.0 


1996 


184 


14.4 


1X.8 


14.8 


16.2 


11.1 


1997 


18.^ 


14.5 


1X.7 


14.8 


16.1 


1 1 1 


1998 


18 3 


14.5 


1X.7 


14.8 


16.1 


!1.1 


1999 


18 3 


14.4 


lX.fl 


14.7 


16.0 


11.1 


2000 


18 


14.3 


IS 6 


14.7 


16.0 


11.0 


2001 


18 1 


14.3 


1X.5 


14.6 


15.9 


11.0 


2(X)2 


18 0 


14.3 


IX. 3 


14.6 


15.8 


1 1.0 


2003 


17 8 


14.3 


1X.2 


14.6 


15.7 


10.9 


2004 


17 6 


14.3 


IS.O 


14.7 


15.6 


10.9 






Hiph iiltcrnatiu' projections (Based on 1o\y ulternutive 


projections of teachers) 




1993 


18.7 


15.1 


19.1 


15.5 


16.4 


11.5 


1994 


1^^.2 


14.x 


19.6 


15.2 


16.9 


11.3 


1995 




14.^) 


1^).6 


15.2 


16.9 


11.4 


1996 


19.2 


14.4 


19.6 


!5.3 


16.8 


11.5 


1997 


\').2 


15.0 


14.6 


15.3 


16.8 


11.5 


1998 


1^^2 


15.1) 


19.6 


15.4 


I6.« 


11.6 


1999 


19.2 


1^.0 


14.^1 


1.^3 


16.9 


11.5 


2000 


19.2 


i.-^.n 


19.6 


15.3 


16.9 


n.5 


2001 


19.2 


14.y 


14.6 


15.3 


16.8 


11.5 


2002 


\').] 


14.y 


14.5 


15.3 


16.8 


11.5 


2003 





15.0 


14.4 


15.3 


16.8 


11.4 


2004 


1S.9 


15.0 


14.3 


15.4 


16.7 


11.5 



^Estimated by NCES. 
-Estimale. 

NOTE: The pupil-teachers ratios were den veil frnni t;iWes 2 jirul 32. Some dat;i have been revised from previously published figures. Projections are 
based on data through 1992. Because nf rounding. iletaiU ma\ wot M lo totals. 

SOURCE; U.S. Department of Educiition. Naliornil (enter tor Etluuition Statistics. Siaiistu v oj Ptihlir Elementary and Secondary Srfuinls\ Common 
Core of Data sur\'cy^; "Selected Public and Prl\atc Elcmentjr\ and Secondar> Education Statistics.".V(7:.S Bulletin, October 23. 1979; ''Private 
Elementary and Secondary Education. 1983: Enrollment. Teachers, and Schools." /V(7:.V hullctin. December 1 484: 19X5 Private School Survoy; *'Kcy 
Statistics for Private Elementary p-nd Secondary Hdiication: School Year 1488-84;' Eaih Estimates: "Key Statistics for Private Elemeniar>' and 
Secondary Education: School Year 1989-90/* hnl\ Estnnutc^: 'Kc\ Statistics for Public and Private Clementar>- and Sccondar>' Education: School 
Year 1990-91/' Earlv Estimates; "Public and Private i:ienientar\ and Seomlarv Education Statistics: School Year 1991-92." Early Estimates; and 
"Public and Private ElciYicniary and Secondars Education Statistics: School Year 1942-93.'* Eurlv Estimates. (This table was prepared June 1993.) 
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Chapter 6 

Expenditures of Public Elementary and 

Secondary Schools 



Current expenditures are projected to increase by 36.7 
percent and average annual teacher salaries in public 
elementary and secondary schools arc projected to increase 
by 12.9 percent between school yeais 1990-91 and 2003- 
2004 in the middle set of projections presented in this 
chapter. These projections are based on assumptions 
concerning ec(>nor.iic grtnvth and assistance by state 
governments to local governments; these assumptions are 
discussed in this chapter. Other sets of projections, based 
on alternative t:onomic scenarios, are also discussed. No 
projections for private schoc^ls are presented as there are 
no regular data collections for private school expenditures. 



Current Expenditures 
Past Trends 

Current expenditures, which had already been in a period 
of growth, have continued to increase ^ince 1978-79. Cur- 
rent expenditures, in constant 1991-92 dollars, amounted 
to 51^^9,4 billion in 1978^79. These expenditures reached 
$208.0 percent in 1990-91. an increase of 30.5 percent, 
and are estimated to reach $211.9 billion in 1992-93, 
an estimated increase of 33.0 percent from 1978-79 (tabic 
34 and figure .^1). From 1978-79 to 1990-91. current 
expenditures per pupil in average daily attendance rose 
32.7 percent to S5.413 (table .34 and figures .'^2 and 53). 
Current expenditures per pupil in averaee daily attendance 
increased an estimated 31.3 percent from 1978-79 to 1992- 
93. Current expenditures per pupil in fall enrollment (table 
35) increased 34.7 percent from 1978-79 [o 1990-91. 

Historically, education expenditures have followed a path 
similar to general economic trends, hor most of the period 
since 1978-79. the economy has been rising. Current 
expenditures have also been rising during that period. (See 
figure 54 for a comparison of the growth rates of current 
expenditures per pupil and one major indicator of the 
stale of the economy, disposable inccMiic per capita. ) 

The amount that local govenimcnis spend on education 
is also historically associated with the amount of slate 
education aid to local iin\enimcnis. There was also a 
rapid rise in state education aid to local governments during 
the period from 1978 79 lo 1990-91. (See figure 55 for 
a comparison of the growth rates of current cxpendilures 
per pupil and revenue receipts from stale sources per 
capita). 



The only time in the past 15 years in which current 
expenditures decreased was from 1978-79 to 1981-82. 
The following three events may account for part of that 
decline. First, disposable income per capita and state edu- 
cation aid per capita were in periods of either slow growth 
or decline at that time. Second, this wus the period of 
the "tax revolt,'' when many voters expressed their 
displeasure at the spending habits of state or local 
govemments by voting for measures that would limit taxes 
or spending. It was also a period of high inllation. when 
state and local governinents may have had difficulty 
anticipating the rapid rise in school costs. 

Current expenditures have increased each year since 
1981-82. The percent increase has not been constant over 
thai time however. Most of the largest of the percent 
increases occurred from 1984-85 to 1988-89. That was 
the period when disposable income per capita and state 
education aid per capita were also increasing most rapidly. 
Since 1988-89. current expenditures have not been increas- 
ing as rapidly. Disposable income per capita and state 
education aid per capita have been increasing at lower 
rates than in the mid-1980s as well. 

The percentage of total disposable income spent on pub- 
lic elementary and secondary school current ex|KMKlitures 
is virtually the same in 1990-91 as it was in 1978-79 
(4.9 percent in both years). This percentage was not stable 
during this period however, it fell from 4.9 percent in 
1978«7C) to 4.3 percent in 1983-84 before beginning to 
rise again. The year 1983-84 is also important because 
average dail\ attendance that year reached its lowest level 
since 1962-63 and has been increasing annually since 
then. 

Continuing an earlier trend, current expenditures per 
pupil as a percentage of disposable income per capita 
rose from 27.9 percent in 1978-79 to an estimated 31.8 
percent in 1990-91. 

Alternative Projections 

The level of spending on elementary and secondary 
education has followed a path similar lo the economic 
climate of the nation and the amount of revenue receipts 
provided by state governments to local governments for 
education. Regression equations were used to develop the 
forecasts for currenl cxpendilures. uiih a measure of the 
slate of the economy (dispensable income per capita) and 
the amount of revenue receipts from state sources for 
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education used as two factors associated with current 
expenditures. Several plausible growth paths for disposable 
income per capita and revenue receipts from state sources 
were used to produce alternative sets of projections lor 
current expenditures. Hence, the forecasts for current 
expenditures depend on the forecasts for these inputs. 
Another important factor is that the relationships that have 
existed among the variables in the past continue throughout 
the projection period. 

Three sets of projections are presented for current 
expenditures in this chapter. These sets of forecasts are 
based on alternative projections for disposable mcome per 
capita and local government revenue receipts from state 
sources per capita. The U.S. Quarterly Model of the eco- 
nomic consulting firm DRI/McGraw-Hill (DRI) was used 
in developing forecasts of both disposable income per 
capita and revenue receipts from state sources. Tlie assump- 
tions underlying each set of alternative projections for 
current expenditures are described briefly. For more 
information about these assumptions and about the meth- 
odology used to compute these forecasts, sec appendix 
A5. The values of disposable income per capita and local 
government revenue receipts from state sources per capita 
are shown in Appendix B. 

The middle alternative projections are based on the 
assumptions that disposable income per capita will increase 
at rates between 0.7 and 1.4 percent during the period 
from 1993-94 to 2003-2004 and that revenue receipts 
from state sources per capita will increase at rates between 
0.7 percent and 4.4 percent. 

The low altemative projections are based on the assump- 
tions that disposable income per capita will change at 
rates between -1 .3 and 1.2 percent and that revenue receipts 
from state sources per capita will increase at rates between 
0.0 percent and 2.4 percent. 

The high alternative projections arc based on the assump- 
tions that disposable income will increase at rates between 
0.7 and 3.9 percent and that revenue receipts from state 
sources will increase at rates between 0.8 percent and 
5.4 percent. 

A third factor intluencing the growth in current expendi- 
tures in these projections is the ratio of enrollment (as 
measured by average daily attendance) to the population. 
The same projections for enrollment and the population 
are used in the production of all sets of projections for 
current expenditures presented in this chapter. 

Enrollments are projected to increase steadily during 
the forecast period. With enrollments rising, communities 
should have less money to spend per pupil than if enroll- 
ments had remained unchanged. However, this expected 
increase in enrollment should also have a strong positive 
effect on total expenditures. With enrollments expected 
to rise, total expenditures should grow at a higher rate 
than expenditures per pupil. 

'Ihe projections in this chapter are presented in both 
constant 1991-92 dollars and in current dollars. The projec- 
tions were devclo|)ed in constant dollars and then placed 



Q in current dollars using projections for Ihe Consumer Price 




CP! were developed, one for each of the alternative sets 
of projections for current expenditures. These three alter- 
native sets of projections for the CPI were developed 
simultaneously with the alternative sets of projections for 
disposable income per capita using the U.S. Quarterly 
Model. Since the set of projections for the CPI developed 
for use with the low altemative projections is rising at 
the fastest rate and that developed for use with the high 
altemative projections is rising at the slowest rate, it will 
frequently be the case that the current dollar projections 
from the low alternative set of projections are higher than 
those from the other two altemative sets of projections. 

In the middle alternative projections, current expendi- 
tures in constant 1991-92 dollars are projected to grow 
slowly at first, as the economy comes out of the downturn 
of the early 1990s, and then continue to rise thereafter, 
reaching $284.4 billion in 2003-2004. This is an increase 
of 36.7 percent over the 1990-91 level, and a 34.2 percent 
over the estimated level for 1992-93. 

Current expenditures per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance arc projected to increase by 14.9 percent to S6,218 
from 1990-91 to 2003-2004 (table 34 and figures 51 
and 51). The projected rate of increase is not steady from 
1990-91 to 2003-2004. With the slow economic growth 
of the early 1990s, current expenditures per pupil is esti- 
mated to have dropped slightly from 1990-91 to 1992- 
93. Current expenditures per pupil is projected to increase 
each year after that. As mentioned above, due to the 
increases projected for enrollments, total current expendi- 
tures are projected to increase more rapidly than expendi- 
tures per pupil. 

In the middle alternative projection, total current 
expenditures as a percentage of total disposable income 
are projected to increase from 4.9 percent in 1W)-91 
to 5.3 percent in 2003-2004. One cause of this projected 
increase is the 19.0-percent increase in enrollment projected 
for this period. 

Current expenditures per pupil as a percentage of 
disposable income per capita are also projected lo increase, 
from 31.8 percent to 32.7 percent. This increase is smaller 
than that which occurred from 1978-79 to 1990-91. The 
rapid increase projected for enrollment compared with the 
increase projected for the population (19.0 percent for 
enrollment. 13.4 percent for the population) is one cause 
of this relatively small increase. 

In the low alternative projections, both disposable income 
per capita and revenue receipts from state sources are 
projected to increase more slowly than in the middle set 
of projections. As a result, both current expenditures and 
current expenditures per pupil are projected to increase 
more slowly than in the middle set of projections, Current 
expenditures are projected to increase by 29.1 percent 
from 1990-91 to 2()O.V2004 reaching $2(SS.6 billion at 
the end of the forecast period. Current expenditures per 
pupil in average dail)' attendance are projected to increase 
by 8.5 percent to S5.874. 

In current dollars, current expenditures are projected 
to reach $317.9 billion dollars in 1997-98 using the low 
alternative projections. This is greater than the amount 
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projected for 1997-yx using ihe middle set of aiiernalive 
projections. This liappens because the set of projections 
for the Consumer Price Index (CP!) used to place the 
low set of projections for current expenditures into current 
dollars is rising ;it a faster rate than the set of CP! prc^iec- 
lions used to place the middle set of projections for current 
expenditures into current dollars. 

In the high altemativ(! projections, both disposable 
income per capita and revenue receipts from slate sources 
are projected to increase more rapidly than in the middle 
set of projections. Current expenditures are projected to 
increase by approximately 43. S percent to $299.2 billion 
in 2(K).V2()()4. Current expenditures per pupil in average 
daily attendance are projected to increase by 20.9 percent 
to $6,543. 

When examined in current dollars, the current expendi- 
tures projections for 1997-98 from the high alternative 
projections are less than those from the low alternative 
projections because the 1997-98 projection for the CP! 
is so much lower for the high alternative set of projections 
for cunent expenditures. 

Teacher Salaries 
Past Trends 

The period from 1978-79 to 1992-93 has been domi- 
nated by three different patterns for teacher salaries in 
constant dollars (table 36 and figures 5() and 57). 

Teacher salaries, already in a period of decline, fell 
7.1 percent from 1978-79 to 198{)-81. from $30340 to 
S28.171 (average annual salary) in constant 1991-92 dol- 
lars. The period of greatest decline coincided with the 
period when the decline in enrollments was greatest. (See 
figure 58 for a comparison of the growth rates for teacher 
salaries and average daily attendance.) it also coincided 
with the period when the economy and current expenditures 
were falling. (.See figure 59 for a comparison of the growth 
rates for teacher salaries and current expenditures per pupil.) 

After this period of decline, teacher salaries entered 
a period of steady and relatively rapid growth. From 1980- 
XI to 1986-87. teacher salaries increased 17.2 percent, 
from S28.171 to $33.01 1. During this period, the revenues 
of state governments were increasing rapidly. It was during 
that period when enrollment, which had also been in a 
period of steady decline, began increasing again. 

Since 1 986-87. teacher salaries increased only 4.0 per- 
cent, with a 0.2 percent decline occurring from 1989- 
^)() to 1991-92. Since 1986-87, the economy and revenues 
c>f state and local governments have not been increasing 
as rapidly as in the midtlle of the 1980s. 

In the 1970s, the number of people preparing to become 
teachers was much greater than the number of openings 
tor newly qualified teachers. The dmp in teacher salaries 
(luring this time may he attributed, in part, to excess suppK. 
Then the number of people preparing to become teachers 

O 
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dropped, and eventually, the decline in teacher salaries 
stopped. Some of the increase in teacher salaries that 
occurred during the 1980s may be a result of the reforms 
enacted to encourage more people to enter the teaching 
profession. 

Alternative Projections 

As with current expenditures, a multiple linear regression 
model was developed for teacher salaries. Teacher salaries 
are seen as being related to current expendiiuies and enroll- 
ments. (See appendix A5.) Also like current expenditures, 
these projecti(^ns depend on the projections of these inputs, 
and assume that the relationships that have existed am^^ng 
the variables in the past will continue throughout the 
projection period. 

Three sets of alternative projections of teacher salaries — 
middle, low, and high — have been developed. Kach alter- 
native is based on one of the alternative sets of projections 
for current expenditures presented earlier in this chapter. 

The projections for average daily attendance were pro- 
duced by using the growth rates of the project i(Mis for 
fall enrollment presented in chapter 1. The same projections 
for average daily attendance were used for each of the 
three sets of projections for teacher salaries. Enrollments 
are projected to increase throught)Ut the projection period, 
with the greatest percent increase occurring in the early 
and mid-1990s. 

As with current expenditures, the three alternative sets 
of projections for the Consumer Price Index (CPI) de\ el- 
oped using the U.S. Quarterly Model were used to place 
the constant dollar projections into current dollars. As 
the set of projections for the CPI developed for use with 
the low alternative projections is rising at the most rapid 
rate and that developed for use with the high alternative 
projections is rising at the slowest rate, in some years, 
the current dollar teacher salary projections from the low 
alternative set of projections are higher than those from 
the other two alternative sets of projections. 

In the middle alternative projections, the average teacher 
salary in constant 1991-92 dollars is projected to reach 
$38,572 in 2003-2004 {table 36 and figure 56). This is 
a 12.4-percent increase from the level estimated for 1992- 
93. The greatest percent increases in salaries are projectetl 
to occur from 1993-94 to 1996-97. One reason for this 
is that this period is when the most rapid increases in 
enrollments arr projected (figure 56). 

In the low alternative projections, teacher salaries are 
projected to rise slowly diroughout the projection periotl. 
The average salary is projected to reach S37,I21 in 2003- 
2004. an increase of about 8.2 percent IVom 1992-93. 
(See figure 57 for a comparison of the growth rates for 
the alternativ e sets of projections.) 

In the high alternative projections, the average teacher 
salary is projected to reach S39,939 in 2003-2004, an 
increase of about 16.4 percent. 
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Figure 51 

Current expenditures of public schools (in constant 1991-92 dollars), 
with alternative projections: 1978-79 to 2003-2004 

(Billions) 
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Figure 52 

Current expenditures per pupil in average daily attendance (in constant 1991-92 
dollars) of public schools, with alternative projections: 1978-79 to 2003-2004 
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Figure 53 

Percent change in current expenditures per pupil in average daily attendance 
(in constant dollars) of public schools, with alternative projections: 1978-79 to 2003-2004 
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Figure 54 

Percent change in current expenditures per pupil in average daily 
attendance of public schools and disposable income per capita 
(both in constant dollars), with middle alternative projections: 1978-79 to 2003-2004 
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Figure 55 

Percent change In current expenditures per pupil in average daily attendance 
of public schools and education revenue receipts from state sources per capita 
(both in constant dollars), with middle alternative projections: 1978-79 to 2003-2004 

(Percent) 
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Figure 56 

Average annual salaries of teachers (in constant 1991-92 dollars) 
in public schools, with alternative projections: 1978-79 to 2003-2004 
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Figure 57 

Percent change in average annual salaries of teachers (in constant dollars) 
in public schools, with alternative projections: 1978-79 to 2003-2004 
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Figure 58 

Percent change in average annual salaries of teachers (In constant dollars) In 
public schools and average dally attendance, with middle alternative projections: 

1978-79 to 2003-2004 
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Figure 59 

Percent change in average annual salaries of teachers in public schools, and 
current expenditures per pupil in average daily attendance of public schools 
(both in constant dollars), with middle alternative projections: 1978-79 to 2003-2004 
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Table 34. — Current expenditures and current expenditures per pupil in averase daily attendance (ADA) 
In public elementary and secondary schools, with alternative projections: 50 States and 
1978-79 to 2003-2004 ' 



Year ending 



t'li.Tcm oxponditiircs 



ADA 
(in thousiinds) 



CN>nstanl 1991-92 ddllars' 



( urront dollars " 









•lotiil 
(in billions 


Per pupil 
in ADA 


T(>(al 
(in hillions) 


Vvv pupil 
in ADA 


. 


_. . . ^ . 


V).()76 


SI 59.4 


S4.078 


S7').0 


S2.l»2(» 


\m) 




.^K.2K9 


155.0 


4,049 


N7 M 


2.272 


1981 




MJiU 


1.50.6 




9.J ^ 


2M)2 


I9S2 




"?7.()9S 


US. 5 


4.0(1^ 


101.1 


2.726 


19K^ 




.Vi.()3(i 


152.6 


4.164 


108.^ 


2.955 


1984 




36..^!^ 


156.S 


4.M 1 


1 IS 4 




1QS5 




3h.4()4 


165.2 


4.5 r; 


1 26. \ 


^.4711 






36,523 


174.2 


4.771 


1 2 


>.7.S6 






36,S(i4 


1 8 1 .9 


4.^>33 


14(».4 


V970 


1988 




37.051 


187.5 


5.0(^0 


157 1 


4.240 


1089 




^7.26S 


i^)7.3 


5.2^)3 


17^.0 


4.641 


191)0 




n.799 


204.2 


5.403 


187.6 


4.062 


1991 




^S.427 


208.0 


5,413 


201 ."^ 


5.245 






^8.972 


2(H). 2 


5.^68 


209.2 


5. ^6S 


1993 ' 




V).594 


2 1 1 .9 


5. \S2 


:is 2 


5.51 1 


1994 




40,321 


217.7 


Middk' altcTMiitiNC projections 

5.4(K) 


2^(1 N 


^.724 


199S 




4I.(U)3 


226.5 


5.515 


217.^' 


6.036 


1996 . 




4I.K()I 


238.0 


5.6^)4 


260.1 


6.4 


1997 




42,()72 


2MM 


5,810 


28W.(, 


6.7SS 


I99S 




43,458 


254.9 


5.865 


308.2 


7.0')'. 


1999 




44.(110 


2f)().0 


5.907 






20(10 




M.472 


264.8 


5.^)55 






2(K)1 




44 .859 


2f)9.8 


6,015 






2002 




45.1^M 


275.(1 


6.085 






2(M).^ 




45,481) 

45,727 


27^).S 
284.4 


6,152 
6.218 






1094 




40,321 


2H).7 


Low ;dtt'rii;ai\c pr«>.jections 

5.373 


2 ^2 2 


5."'50 


19t»5 




41 .063 


222.5 


5.420 


2^0.0 


6.08S 






41,80] 


2.^0.5 


5.514 


r2.\ 


f 1.5 10 


1997 




42,(w2 


2^7.9 


5.57(> 


2'M.7 


(«.905 


199S 




43.458 


244 6 


5.6 2 S 


W-Tu 


7.M^ 


1999 




44.010 


248.3 


^.642 






2(KK) 




44.472 


252.5 


5.67S 






2(KH 




44.859 


256.1 


5.709 






2002 




45.19^ 


2()0.8 


5.771 










45.48(1 


2()4.»» 


5.825 






2004 




45.727 


26 S. 6 


5.S7-I 






1994 




40.321 


222. (» 


Hijih idlcrniitiNc projections 

5.5(»7 


2.U.3 


^.810 


1995 




.. . . 41.063 


234.9 


5.720 


251.2 


6.hM 


1996 . 




41.80] 


248.6 


5.^M7 


275 ^) 


6.601 




42.072 


259.0 


().( UW 


2''5.2 


6.»M0 


1998 




4V45S 


26().7 


6.137 


M ^ 1 


7.:i 1 


1999 




44.0l(J 


272 7 


6. 1 97 






2(HH) 




44.472 


278.2 


6.257 










44.S59 


2S3.5 


6.^20 






2(K)2 




45.193 


2SS.S 


6..^')l 






2()(H 




45.4S0 


294.0 


6.46 ^ 










45.727 


299.: 


6.543 







' Based un the Consumer Price Iiulev ti>r nil nrban tonsiinieis. lUiieaii 
uf Labor Suuislics. r..S. Deparinieni ol l.abi^r. 

•MVojections in current dollars ;ire not sho\\n alter U)9S du<,' li^ the 
uncertain behavior of inllaticni over the loan lorm. 

'Current expenditures and a\cnige d;nl> attcmhince arc csitni;iied on 
the basis of past data. 



SOrkCl-.: r.S. Dep.ntnicni ol I diiuUion. \aiion.il ( enter loi 1-dncalion 
Stnlislics. Siiiti\tn \ i>l Siiifr St h<«>l S\\l(Hi'<: Conunoii Cimc ol Daci 
sin\e\; iuul the I-.sinnaies survcv. ;Mui Nanoiial 1-ducation 

.AssdciiUion. iinnual I \tiituiit \ nj ^littr St hnt*! Siiin *fn s. (I ate-.l ciliiiot^ 
1992 9V (\)p\iii:lii 1993 In ihc N.ition.il l-.chu.uion AssiHialutn. Ml 
rights reser\ cil > ( I his lahie prepared hnie 190^. i 
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Table 35.— Current expenditures and current expenditures per pupil in fall enrollment in public elementary 
and secondary schools, with alternative projections: 50 States and IXC, 1978-79 to 2()0.V"2()04 



Current expenditures 



Kail 

Year endiiiK enrollment ' C.'onstant 1991-92 dollars ' Current dollars ' 





(in th(»usands) 


Total 










Per pupil in fall 


Total 


Per pupil in fall 






(in billions) 


enrollment 


(in hiliions) 


enrollment 




4*) SS 1 


7» 1 '.4 




$79 .0 


S 1 ,855 




J 1 <; 1 




.V722 


87.0 


2,088 


jgsi 


40 S77 


150 fi 


7 1 


94 . 


2, .^07 


m2 


40 044 


MS.5 


.^,708 


10 1 . 1 


2,525 






152.6 


.^.856 


1 08..^ 


2.7.V1 






l5rvK 


.\994 


1 1 5.4 


2,940 






Ifi5.2 


4,212 


1 26. 


\ 22 ^ 




4 T T 


174.2 


4,420 


1 M.2 


.^.479 




V) 7S ^ 


181.9 


4,575 


146.4 


.^,6X2 


1 *^SS 




1S7.5 


4,686 


157.1 


.^.927 


1 ^jS9 


\t\ 1 U I) 


197.3 


4,908 


1 7.V0 


4,.VM 




JM <^ 1 ^ 


204.2 


5,(B7 


187.6 


4.626 




11 "» 1 7 


2()S.() 


5,046 


201 .5 


4.890 






209.2 


4,981 


200.2 


4.981 


1 ^ * 


4 fl70 


21 1.9 


4.967 


2 IX. 2 


5,1 14 


1 )94 




.Middle alternati>e i)n)jection.s 






4 ^ 4S4 


217.7 


5,010 


2.M).8 


5,.'^l 1 




ij ""^ i 


22(1.5 


5.1 18 


247.9 


5,601 


hJ9». 


4S 04U 


2.^S.0 


5,284 


269. 1 


5,975 


1 ^^97 


45 9SS 


247.9 


5,. ^91 


289.6 


6,29S 




4fi S ^5 


254.9 


5,442 


3(^8.2 


6,58 1 


1 99^ j 




2f)0.() 


5,481 




'>{){)() 


1 "7 C) 


2fi4.S 


5,526 






2001 


1 W ^ 1 ^ 


2fi9.S 


5,5S| 




_.. 






275.0 


5,647 


- 




2i)(n 


Ui n 1 1 


279.S 


5,7{N 






■^(KM 


49 ""SO 


2S4.4 


5,770 






1 9t)4 




l<o\v alternative nrojeetions 






4 ^ 4S4 


21fv7 


4,086 


2.^2 .2 


5..M4 


19i)S 


44 ''^4 


222.5 


5,029 


250.0 


* 5.640 


1 ^N(^ 


45 049 


2.^0.5 


5,117 


272.1 


6,040 


1 ^MJ7 


45 9SS 


2.U.9 


5,174 


294 .7 


6,407 


1 9i;s 


Ah S ^5 


24 4. f) 


5,22.^ 


} 1 7 .0 


6,788 


1 WO^) 


n 1 


24S..^ 


5,2.\5 




* - 


2000 


n ()T7 


252.5 


5.268 




'- 


''00! 


1 V i 1 ^ 


25rvl 


5,298 






2002 




2h().S 


5,.V55 






200^ 


U) M 1 1 


264 .i; 


5,405 






2004 


4g 2X0 


26S.6 


5.451 










HIkIi alternative projections 






l9tJ4 


4.V454 


222.0 


5.1 10 


2^A^ 


5,.^M 


1 ^)^)'^ 


44.254 


2.^.9 


5..V18 


2.M.2 


5.744 


|9tJf) 


45,049 


24X6 


5,510 


275.0 


6,125 


|9')7 


45,9SS 


259.0 


5,6.^1 


295.2 


6,420 


I9gs 




266.7 


5,605 


.^l.V4 


6,69] 


H»9<) .. 


47.4.M) 


272.7 


5,750 






2000 


47.^)27 


27S.2 


5.806 






2001 


4K..M5 


2S.V5 


5.864 






2002 


4S.7()5 


2s;'' s 


5,9^0 






200^ 


49.014 


294.0 


5,097 






2004 


49.2S0 


29^^.2 


6,071 







' Kiich cnrollnioiit nuinlvr is for ilio fiill ol iIk* school UMt ciuliiii! 
Ill the scluiol yoai shown iii coliiinn I. Hi-iko. iho oiiiollinoni luiinboi 
listed loi l979lstoi lall 1978. 

•'Based on the Consumer Piico Index !oi ;ill iiihjn consiiinois. Biiicau 
(»t I.iilior .Suuisiics. C.S. I)e[)aiinicMl ol L;iIhh. 

'Pu)|cciu»ns in tiiiivni di)|l:irs are tu)l shoun ;itk'r 1008 dne |() the 
niKertain Ivluuiort)! iMriaiion over the longieriu. 
Cunont expondiunvs aiv eai l\ osnnuues 



SOrRCI-;: I'.S. DepaiUnoiU ol' I-chicalioii. N;itioiuil Cciitei lor lulucaiion 
.Statistics. Suifi\fiis ttj Shifv Si hool S\Mnn\: Siitti\ti(\ of Pnhlir 
l-.lvmviittii \ and Sficfuliiix StluKtls: ".Sekvted Puhl.c and Private 
lilcnicntarv aiul Sccondai s liducation .Slat i sties." NCI:.S E^nlletin. OcMo- 
hcr 2.^. 1970; Coiniiioii Core ol Data siii\o\: and die l;arl\ p;stitnate.s 
surve\: and National lulncation .Assoeiation, atnuial Es!inunr\ of State 
School Sftiti.sfit s. (Latest edition 1902 0.^ Copyright 100.^ In the 
National f -■ducat ion Association. All rigiits reserved.) (This table 
prepared June 190^.) 
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TabJc 36.— Averajic annual salaries of classroom teachers in public elementary and secondary s. hools, 
>vsth alternative projections: 50 States and I).C„ I97H-79 to 2003-2004 



... 

I<)SO . . 

m\ ... 
los.^ . 

10S4 ... 
1<)S5 ... 

mu ... 

l';S7 ... 

iwss .. 

m^i ... 
mo ... 
m\ . 

1*)^)^ .. 

11)^)4 .. 

i*m .. 

\w .. 
.. 

i<m .. 

2()(H» .. 

2001 .. 

2002 .. 
200.> .. 
2004 ., 

iw . 

. 

IWJ . 
2000 

2001 . 

2002 . 
2(Kt3 . 
2004 . 

IW . 

\W . 

2()(U) 
2001 
2002 
200.^ 
2()(»4 



Year ciulinj; 



Constant m\-92 dollars' 


( 'iirreut (UMlars" 






SI 5.0.^2 


2K.464 




1 ^ *>7(' 


2S,171 




1 7 .f>4 4 


2S..^0fi 




I ^).274 


2t).l(>2 




"*0 f)*)** 


2W.S(I2 




2 1 .^i}*^ 


.^0,K51 




2^.f)00 


S?S\\ 1 




2.'^.l<)*^ 


H.Ol I 






.V^.4S2 




2S.(M4 


.VV721 




2<>..ViS 








.M.172 




.V^.114 














MiddU' alternative projedlons 


.^4.fi.^2 




^(^J\\ 


..^no 




.^K.72^) 






41.()S1 


S 7 .( )5 .'^ 




4^.:s») 


.^7.SSM 




45.4*iy 


.^7 .774 






.^7.K 1 *) 












.^SJO.*^ 












.^s.:^72 








Low alternative projections 


.U.520 






.Vi.<)X5 




U),^01 


.^5.572 




4 1 M') ^ 






44.()hS 


.Ui.V)2 




47.500 


.U).(vSV 






.Ui.647 






.Ui.7()S 






U'.X7<) 






.n.ois 






.W.I2I 








Hi^h alternative projections 


.V'^.()S4 




37.01(1 


.U\2.'^ 1 




.^*).2.Vi 


.^7..V)S 




4l.^0<) 


.^S.l4(i 




4.^.4S7 


^X.7.'l7 




45.51. S 














.V).2S(» 






U).404 






.U).7(tK 













' Uasetl on ihc ConsiinuT Pru'c liulc\ lor all uihaii LOUMinu'is. Hiiiciiu 
ot Labor Suuisi lis. L S. |)<'paniiiciu ol Labor. 

Pro jotl ions in lunvnt dollars arc noi shouii alicr PJ'^^S due it> itic 
iMKCriani bcliav ior t^l inllation over the loiij: term. 



SOURCb:: National l-diication Assoctatioii. annual I'.uimiitcs t*j Shtic 
Silu'o! Sui(i\!u\. (Latest edition ^2 *H. ( op>niiht 1*»*^^ b> the 
National l-iUication Assockukmi. All riiihts reserved.! (This lablc 
prcpaicd .lune b?^H.) 
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Chapter 7 

Expenditures of Institutions of Higher 

Education 



Tl)e steady growth in higher education expenditures lluU 
has marked llie l^HOs is expected to continue throughout 
the 199()s. Key assumptions behind these projections arc 
that the economy continues to grow at a steady rate, that 
inflation rates remain near current levels, and that enroll- 
ments increase as in the middle alternative projections 
presented in chajMer 2. Projections based on alternative 
economic scenarios are discussed below. 

The higher education system is examinetl by both control 
of institution (public versus private) and by type of institu- 
tion (4-year versus 2-year). For each of these sectors of 
higher education, two different types of expenditures— 
current-fund expenditures and educational and general 
expenditures— are examined. All expenditure data have 
been adjusted for inflation. Since the historical trends and 
the projections of current-fund expenditures and educational 
and general expenditures are very similar, emphasis is 
given to current-tund expenditures. 

Past Trends 

Following a well-established trend, current-fund expendi- 
tures have increased significantly since 197S-79 (table 
37 and figure 60). In real terms, current-fund expenditures 
increased'' 47.3 percent from I97K~7^^ to 19W-91. [miU 
91 is the last year for which there are actual data.) From 
197X--79 to 1992-93, current-fund expenditures are esti- 
mated to have increased .^6.1 percent. The rate of increase 
in current-fund expenditures during this period has not 
been consistent. There have been years of rapid growth 
and slow growth, and even decline. Factors that can be 
associatetl with current-fund expenditures during these peri- 
ods include: (1) the economy as a whole, and, for public 
institutions, the economic situation of state and l(Kal 
governments: (2) the inflation rate: and (3) enrollments. 

Current-fund expenditures grew slowly from 1978-79 
to 1981-H2. During that period, current-fund expenditures 
increased 0.9 percent, from $102.4 billion to S103.3 billion 
in constant 1991-92 dollars. The economy was in a period 
of slow growth at that time. One measure of the state 
of the economv, disposable income per capita, rose only 
1.5 percent. Inflation was also increasing rapidly. The 
average annual inflation rate for that period was over 
10 percent as measured by the Consumer Price index. 



Current-fund expenditures have risen steadily since 
1981-82. From 1981-82 to 1990-91 , current-fund expendi- 
tures increased 4.^^.9 percent. 

The greatest increases occurred from 1981-82 to 1986- 
87, when current-fund expenditures rose 27.2 percent. The 
economy was increasing steadily during that period with 
disposable income per capita rising 11.1 percent. 

Much ol" the 14.7 percent increase that occurred from 
iyS6-87 to 1990-91 was due to the rapid increase in 
enrollments that occurred duriiig that time. I'he number 
of students as measured by full-time-equivalent enrollment 
rose 10.1 percent. From 1981-82 to 1986-87, full-time- 
equivalent enrollment rose by 0.6 percent. 

While current-fund expenditures in both public and pri- 
\ale institutions rose, they did not rise at the same rate. 
From 1978-79 to 1990-91, current-fund expenditures 
increased 40.9 percent in public institutions and 59.9 
percent in private institutions. 

For the jwiod under examination, educational and gen- 
eral expenditures have been an almost constant percentage 
of current-fund expenditures (about 78 percent). Hence, 
the trend for educational and general expenditures is vir- 
tually identical to that for current-fund expenditures (table 
38 and figui-e 61). Total educational and general expendi- 
tures in constant dollars increased 46.5 percent from 1978- 
79 to 1990-91. There was a 38.4 percent increase in 
educational and general expenditures in public colleges 
from 1978-79 to 1990-91 and a 64.6 percent increase 
in private colleges. 

Since the trends of current-fund expenditures for the 
different sectors show some difi'erences, the data are exam- 
ined separately for each sector, except private 2-year institu- 
tions. Expenditures are examined both as a total and per 
student in full-time-equivalent (ITF) enrollment. 

The trend for private 2-year projections is not shown 
separately because there have been significant additions 
to the universe of private 2-year institutions since 1978- 
79. Private 2-year institutions comprise the smallest ol 
the higher education sectors. In 1990-91. they accounted 
for only 0.9 percent of total current-fund exjienditurcs 
and 2.0 percent of FTE enrollment. 

Public 4-Year Institutions 

The trend for current-fund expenditures in public 4- 
year insiitutions is very similar to that for all institutions 
(table 39). The period from 1978-79 to 1981-82 saw 
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currcnt-iumi expenditures falliiiti 0,1 percem. Since then, 
euirent expeiulilures have increased steadily. Itohi 1981- 
82 to I9t)()-91 currcnt-lund expenditures increased 42,3 
percent. As with the inMui lor all institutions, the most 
rapid growth occurred IVoni 1981-82 to !9Hrv-87 when 
current-fund expenditures rose 25.0 percent. Durint^ that 
time, fulUlinie-equivalent enrollment increased by oi\ly 2.1 
percent. 

When current fund expenditures are examined on a per 
student basis, a somewhat different piiitern emerges. With 
the slowing down of the economy, the rise in inflation, 
and the increase in cnrollnieni, ciuTcni-fund expenditures 
per student fell 5.2 percent from 1978-79 to 1981-82. 
As with total current-fund expenditures, current-fund 
expenditures per student rose each year from 1981-82 
to 1990-91. Almost all of the increase occurred from 
1981-82 to l'-)86~87 when current-fund expenditures per 
student rose 22.5 percent. From 1986-87 to 1990-^91. when 
FH: enrollment rose 10.3 percent, current-fund 
expenditures per student only rose 3. 1 percent. 

The trend for educational and general expenditures (table 
40) is similar to that for current-fund expenditures. 

Public 2-Year Institutions 

Public 2-yjar institutions show a similar trend to public 
4-year institutions (table 41). rhere was a 1.2 percent 
decrease in ciirreiu-fund expenditmvs in public 2-year 
institutions from 1978-79 to 1981-82. This was followed 
by an 18,3 percent increase from 1981-82 to 19K6 87. 
A further 15.8 increase occurred from 1986-87 to 1990- 
91 , w hen enrollments rose 1 3.5 percent. 

As with public 4-year ciuTcnt-fund expentiiturcs, a some- 
what different jxatern emerges when public 2-year current- 
fund expenditiues are placed in per student terms. With 
total current-fund expenditures falling 1.2 percent and 
enroiliticnts rising 12.7 percent, current-fund expenditures 
per student fell 12.3 percent from 1978-79 to 1981-82. 
Between 1981-82 and I9K6-87. current-fund expenditures 
per student rose 22.6 percent. F-Vt^m 1986-87 to 1990- 
91, current fund expenditiues per student rose only 2.0 
percent. 

The trend for educational and general expenditures (table 
42) is similar to that forciuTcnt-fmul expenditures. 



not at as rapiti a rale, l-rom 1986-87 to 1990-91, current 
expenditures per student rose 7.9 percent. 

The trend for educational and general expenditures (table 
44) is similar to that forcurrent-lund expenditures. 
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Private 4- Year Institutions 

FTom 1977 -78 until 198 1-82. current-fund expenditures 
in private 4-year institutions rose 3.0 percent. Like public 
institutions, currentdund expenditures rose rapidly through- 
out the rest of the I980\s. From 1981-82 to 1990-91. 
currenidund expenditures rose 55.5 percent (table 43). 

With the increase in the number of students and the 
slowdown in the economy, expenditures per student fell 
2.3 percent from 1977-78 to 19S1-82. Since then, current- 
fund expenditures per stutlent have been rising. }''yom 1981- 
82 to 1986-87, current-fund expenditures per student rose 
^31.9 percent. After that, as enrollments increased, current 
rpenditures per student have continued to increase, but 



Alternative Projections 

Projections have been prepared for ciicli of the seetcM's 
of highei education. With the exception of the private 
2-year sector, these projections have been developed using 
regression models, in most cases, expenditiues per stiulent 
are seen as being related to the state of the economy 
(as measured by cither disposable income per capita or 
the revenues of stale and local governments per capita), 
the inllation rate, and enrollments. (For more details, see 
appendix A6.) Hence, the forecasts for higher etiucation 
expenditures depend on the forecasts for these three types 
of inputs. Another important factor is that the relationships 
that have existed among the variables in the past continue 
throughout the projection period. 

Three sets of projections are presented in this chapter. 
Hach is based on an alternative set of assumptions for 
the slate of the economy, specifically, a different growth 
path for either disposable income per capita or the revenues 
of state and local governments per capita. These alternative 
scenarios for the state of the economy were dcvelopetl 
using the U.S. guarterly Model developed bv DRI/ 
McGraw-Hill. 

The middle altertiaiive projections are biised on the 
assumption that the ccononiN continues to grow at a steady 
rate (disposable income per capita increases each year 
at a rate between 0.7 and 1.4 percent and the revenues 
of state and local governments per capita increase at rates 
between 0.6 percent and 3.9 percent.) Two alternative 
sets of projections were developed to show the impact 
of various economic scenarios. In the low alternative, the 
economy grows at a lower rate than in the middle alternative 
set of projections. The growth rate of tlisposable income 
per capita varies between -1.3 and 1.2 percent and that 
for the revenues of state and local govemnients per capita 
varies between 0.2 and 3.1 percent. In the high alternative, 
the economy enters a period of rapid growth and tlisposable 
income grows at rates between 0.7 and 3.9 percent and 
the revenues of state and local governments per capita 
grow at rates between 0.7 and 5.7 percent. 

The three alternative sets of projections are also hasetl 
on alternative projections for the inflation rale. The projec- 
tions for the inflation rate were also developed using the 
U.S. Oiiarterly Model. For the forecast period, they range 
fiom 2.9 percent to 4.0 percent for the middle alternative. 
4.0 percent to 5.2 j^ercent for the low alternative, and 
2.5 percent to 3.7 percent for the high alternative. The 
projections of the enrollment are those for the middle 
alternative projections for full-time-equivalent enrollment 
presented in chapter 2. 

7'he projections in this chapter are presented in both 
ctMistant 1991-92 dollai> and in current dollars. The 
pmjections were developed in constant dollars and then 



placed in cunvnt dollnrs using projcdions i\)r tlic C\)MsunKM' 
F^ricc Index (CPI). Throe idlemalive sels of projections 
tor Ihe (1M were developed, one for use wilh ihe niidtlle 
allernative projections, (ine lor use vvitii the low ahernalive 
projections, and one Tor use wilh ihe high allernative projet> 
lions. These three alternative sets of projections lor the 
CP! were developed using the U.S. Quarterly Model. As 
the set of projections for the CV\ developed Ibr use \sith 
the low allernalive projections is rising at the most rapid 
rate and that developed for use with the high alternative 
projections is rising at the slowest rate, it is frequently 
the case that the current dol-far jirojcetions from the low 
allernative set of [projections are higher than those from 
the other two allernalive sets of jirojeetions. 

Due to the short time series of consistent data, only 
one set of projections was pr(Hiiiecd for private 2-year 
institutions. This was included in each of the alternative 
projections. The set of projections for private 2-year 
institutions is not examined separately. 

Ail of the alternative projections indicate an increase 
in current-fund expenditures throughout (he remainder ()f 
the century. In the middle alternative projection, current- 
fund expenditures are pr()jected to reach $214.0 billion 
in 2()(),V20()4. 'ihis is a 41. M percent increase from 
<^)1. Ihe last year for which there are actual (lata, in the 
low alternative projection, current-fuiui e.xpenditmcs arc 
projecled to increase to S211.^> hilliim. In the high alter- 
native projection, the figure f()r 2()(M-20()4 is %2\(\(^ 
liillion. 

A similar pattern is seen for etlueational ant! general 
expenditures. In the mitldle alternative projection, etlu- 
eational and general expenditures are pit)jected to he $Ui2.^^ 
billion in 2(H)3-'2(H)4, a 38.3 percent increase friMU M)^)0- 
^)1. In the low alternative projcctitm. educational and gen- 
eral expenditures are projected to inciease [a billion. 
In tiie high alternative projection, the figure for 2003- 
2004 is Si63.f> billion. 

Public 4-Year Institutions 

There are only small tlifferences in the trends among 
the various sectors of higher etlucation. In public 4-year 
institutions, current-fund expenditures are projected H) 
reach SI 12.3 billion in the middle alternative projection 
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in 2003 2004 (table 40). This is a 41.9 percent increase 
from 19^0 -91 to 2003 2004. In tlie low alternative projec- 
tion, the value for 2003-2004 is $111.7 billion and in 
the high alternati\ e projcctitm. it is $ 1 1 3.3 billion. 

.Since full-time-equivalent (I "1*1^) enrollment is jirojccted 
to increase i\v 13.9 from 19^)0-91 lo 2003 2004, the rate 
of increase iui expenditures is lower on a per student 
basis, in the middle alternative projection, a 24.f) percent 
increase is projected for the peiiod Irotn 1990 -91 to 2003- 
2004 compared with 23.9 percent for the low alternative 
projection and 25.7 percent for the high alternative projec- 
tion. The most rapid increases are projected to (u^cur from 
1994 95 to 1997-9S. when Uie declines in IH'!' enrollments 
are jirojeeted. 

Public 2-Year Institutions 

Expenditures are also seen as increasing in jnihlic 2- 
yenr institutions, l-or instance, in the middle alternative 
l)roieeti(in, current-fund expenditures are projected to reach 
$21.S billion in 2003 2004 and expenditures per student 
are projected [o increase to Wlien ihe low alter- 

native projection is used, with its lower growth path for 
revenues of state and k^cal govcrnnicnis per capita, knver 
values for current expendituic are \\nmi\. When the high 
alternative jirojcetion is used, with its higher growth path 
for revenues n\' state and local governments jK-r capita, 
higher values arc \\)\.\\k\. The most rapid increases for 
expenditures per student arc projected to occur iron) 1994 
95 to l9Mfi 97. when the slowest growth in V\'\i 
enmllments is paijected. 

Private 4-Year Institutions 

l*he trentls for private 4-year institutions exhibit the 
same patterns as other types of institutions. Ti)lal current- 
fund expenditures arc seen as increasing each year, in 
the mitldle alternative projection. Irom 1990-91 to 2003- 
2004, they are projected to increase 46.3 percent. Current 
fund expenditures jier student are prtijccted to increase 
26.9 percent tluring the same time. 'I he most rapid growth 
for expenditures per student is projected to occur Irom 
1994-95 to 1996- 97. when FYV. enrollments are projected 
to decline. 
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Figure 60 

Current-fund expenditures (in constant 1991-92 dollars) of public and private 
institutions of higher education, with middle alternative projections: 1978-79 to 2003-2004 
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Figure 61 

Educational and general expenditures (in constant 1991-92 dollars) of public and private 
institutions of higher education, with middle alternative projections: 1978-79 to 2003-2004 
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Table 37.— Current-fund expenditures of public and private institutions of higher education, with alternative 

projections: 50 States and I).C\, 197S-79 to 2003-2(104 



iw) ... 

h)K() ... 
I*)81 .. 

u^s: ... 

UJS^ ... 
... 
... 

I'-JSf) ... 
... 

IVSX ... 
\W) ... 

\m) ... 

... 

\W' 

.. 
.. 

iy% .. 
iw .. 

IW) .. 

2{)(K) ,. 

2001 .. 

2002 .. 
2(K)3 .. 
2004 .. 

. 

lyy? . 
i^m . 
iw . 

2000 . 

2001 . 
2(102 . 
20(0 . 
2004 . 

IW . 

IW . 
. 

IW . 

iw , 

20(M) 
2001 
2002 
200.^ 
2004 



( onstiuit 1991-92 dollitrs ' (in l)ilii(»ns) 



Current dollars (in billion.sl 



Year ending 



l Ota! 


Public 


Pri\alc 


1 Ota! 

. 


Public 

. 


Private 

■ - 


sin2.4 


So<s. 1 


S.vl.3 




S3 ^.7 


S17.() 


101 4 




M.l 


5(1.^^ 


^7.S 


10.1 


102..^ 




M.S 


(>4.1 


42.3 


21.S 


10.^.3 


(>7.0 




70.^ 


46.2 


24.1 


107.0 




.^7.1 


75.^) 


40.6 


26.4 


1114 


^2.1 




S2.0 


53.1 


2S.0 


1 17.(. 


?(>.? 


41.4 


oo.O 


SS.^ 


31.0 




so..> 


4V6 


W7.5 


63.2 


34..^ 


1314 


S4.I 


4"7.4 


H)5.S 


67.7 


3S.! 


l.Vvs 


Sh7 


4W.1 


1 n.s 


72.6 


41.1 


141.3 


^^(1.0 


51.2 


123.*' 


7S.0 


44.W 


14(>.() 


^J.^.4 




1.M.7 


S5.S 


4S.0 


1.^0. s 




.M.S 


14f>.l 


03.0 


.^3.1 


l.'^^.^ 




57.3 


155.6 


o;s.3 


57.3 


l.'^^J.S 


100 7 


5^). 1 


1 (>4 (> 


103.7 


60.0 




Middle 


alU'i-natlNf projection 








lh4.S 


lOvS 


H\}} 


174.-' 


1 10.0 


64.6 


KW.S 


10(>.W 


63.0 


1S5.X 


1 16.0 


ftS.O 


17.-^. 2 


lio.l 


(i5.0 


l^)S.l 


124.5 


73..^ 


ISO. 2 


1M.2 


(r.o 


210.5 


1 M.l 


7S.3 


1S4.S 


ll(>.0 


fiS s 


22 V5 


140.3 


S3.2 


1S^).3 


I1S.7 


70.5 






... 


h)4.1 


12I.S 


72.4 




■- 




IW.l 


124.S 


74.2 




■■ 


■- 


204.1 


12X.0 


76.1 






— 


2{)0.1 


131 2 


7S.n 






- 


214.0 


l.M.l 








— 




Low 


dterniitist* projeelions 






64.5 




10V7 


m.i 


175.6 


111.1 


If^S.o 


106.0 


(i2 0 


1SS.7 


1 10.1 


(>0.6 


172 ^) 


10^).0 


(i4.0 


204.2 


12S.6 


75. .S 


17S.0 


J 12.0 


{^^^X\ 


220.4 


I3S.V 


X1.7 


lS2.fi 


114.7 


(>7.S 


2^.3 


140.1 


88.2 


1S7.0 


117.4 


f>^>.6 






■- 


l^l.S 


120.4 


71.4 








UK).X 


123.4 


7v^ 








201 /J 


126.7 


75.2 




-- 


— 


2(»".0 


12^>.^) 


77.1 




-■ 


- 


21 1.0 


P^2.0 


70.0 












allernatiM' projei'lions 






U\V4 


104.0 




174.5 


100,7 


64.x 


171.5 


l()7.s 


63.7 


1S5.6 


1 16.7 


68.0 


177.4 


1 1 1 .5 


^o.s 


1^>6.^) 


123.S 


1X\ 


1S2.4 


114.7 


(ylJ 


207.0 


1.^0.7 


77.2 


1S7.0 


1 17.f^ 


MA 


21W.7 


1.^S.2 


XI. 6 


IWl.d 


120.4 


71.2 








l^Jh.f) 


123.5 


73.0 








201.5 


1 20-7 


74.W 








2{)h.(> 


I20.S 


76.S 








21 1 7 


133.(i 


7S.7 








:Uv6 


136.0 


SO.^i 









' Based on the Constinici Price hulcs (ni all urban coiisatiKTs. HurL-au 
ol l.ahor Siaiislics. I'.S. Dcpartnicni ol 1 .aln^r. 
- I-Aliniaictl ori ihc basis nt past data. 

--Projeelions in cuirent dollars are nin slunsn aliei lOOS due \o 
ihe iHieertani bcliax ior t>f' inllaiion oxer tlie loiii! tenn. 



SOI KC'l--. r.S. Department ol Htlueation. National Center lor l-Alueati(Mi 
Siaiisdcs. "l inaneial Statisiies ol Instnuiions ol lligber lulueation," 
anil ' l all IjirollineiU in Colleges and I'nisersnies" surve\s. (This 
table vs.'.*' prepared lune 1003. ► 
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Table 38,— Educational and general expenditures of public and private institutions of higher education, 
with alternative projections: 50 States and D.C, 1978-79 to 2003-2004 



Year ending 



Constant 1991-92 dollars' (m billions) 



Current dollars (in billions) 



1979 

1980 

1951 

1952 



1984 

19X5 

19S6 

19X7 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992- 

1993' 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1998 

1999 

20(X) , 

2001 

2002 

2003 

2004 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1998 

1999 

2000 

2001 

2(K)2 

2003 

2004 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1998 

1999 

20(K) 

2001 

2002 

2003 

2004 



Total 


Public 


ri l> »llv 


1 oiai 


1 UDIIC 


Private 


$80.4 


S55.5 


S24.9 


S.^9.X 






79.4 


54.6 


24.x 


44.5 


^0 6 


\ \ I) 


79.9 


54.6 


25.4 


50. 1 


^4 2 


1 ^ 0 


80.6 


54.6 


26.0 


54.8 


77 "> 


1 1 7 


83.0 


56.0 


27.1 


58.9 


39.7 


1 9 2 


86.6 


57.9 


2S.7 


63.7 


"f- .11 


..1.1 


91.6 


61.3 


.^0.3 


70.1 




T ^ T 


96.7 


64.6 


.^2.1 


76.1 


SO 9 




103.1 


67.5 


35.5 


83.0 


.'*+.*+ 


-o.O 


106.4 


70.0 


.Vi.4 


89.2 






1 10.4 


72.4 


.^X.O 


96.8 


t^X A 
0.1.4 


■J 1 1 


1 15.0 


75.3 


.^9.7 


105.6 


All T 


It, 1 

.<o.4 


1 17.8 


76.8 


41.0 


114.1 


/4.4 




121 .8 


7X.7 


43.1 


121.S 


lii 1 
Ici. 1 


4.'i.l 


124.9 


80.2 


44.7 


128.6 




46.1 




Middle alternative projections 






128.4 


82.3 


46.1 


J .^n. 1 


87.3 


48 9 


132.1 


85.1 


47.0 


1 1 


93.2 


S I 4 


136.1 


XX. 3 


47.8 


i ^1 V 

\ r> i.n 


99 8 


.i4 \ 1 


1 .^9.6 


91.1 


4X.6 




1 ( A 




142.x 


93.5 


40.3 


I / J. / 


1 1 .1. 1 


.'V.O 


145.9 


95.7 


50.2 








149.2 


98.0 


51.2 








152.6 


.00.4 


52.2 








156.1 


102.8 


53.3 








159.6 


105.3 


.M.3 








162.9 


107.7 

I>o^^ 


alterniiti%c projections 








127.6 


82.2 


45.4 


136.7 


88.1 


4K.6 


1.^0.^ 


84.4 


46.0 


146.4 


94.x 


S 1 7 


134.0 


87.2 


46 7 


1.S8.1 


102.9 


55.2 


137.5 


90.0 


47.6 


170.3 


1114 


9 


140.7 


92.4 


4X.4 


182.9 


1 20. 1 


ft*! 0 


143.7 


94.5 


49.2 








147.0 


96.8 


.S0.2 








150.4 


99.1 


51.^ 








154.0 


101.6 


52.4 








157.6 


104.2 


53.4 








160.9 


106.6 


.'^4.3 










Mi^Ii alternatixe projections 








129.1 


82.5 


46.6 


1.V).2 


87.0 


49.2 


133.7 


86.0 


47.7 


144.7 


93.1 


51.6 


13X.1 


89.5 


4X.6 


15.V3 


99.3 


54.0 


141.7 


92.4 


49.4 


161.6 


105.3 




144.9 


94.9 


.M).0 


170.3 


111.5 


5K.8 


148.1 


97.2 


50.9 








151.6 


99.6 


52.0 








155.0 


102.0 


53.0 








158.5 


104.5 


.*^4.0 








162.0 


107.0 


.\5.1 








165.5 


109.4 


Ml A 









' Based on the Consumer Price Index for all urban consumers. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, I l.S. Departineiit of Labor. 
- Esiinuited on the basis of past data. 

—Projections in current dollars are not shovui after 1998 due to 
the uncertain behavior of inflation over the long term. 



SOL RCE: I'.S. nepani^iei'.t of Kducation. National Center for Education 
Statistics, **l-inancial Statistics of Institutions of Higher Education/' 
and •'[■all Enrollincin in Colleges and Universities'' surveys. (This 
table was prepared June 1993.) 
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Table 3<),—(\ir rent-fund expenditures and current-fund expenditures per full-time equivalent (ITK) st udent 
of public 4-year institutions, with alternative projections: 50 States and D.C, 197S-79 to 2003-2004 

( iirrcnt-fund expfiiditurt's 



Year ciidlnji 



(in thoiisaiuis) 



CnnsUmt l*)91-<)2 dollars' 



I odd (in hillions) 



PtT studenl in 
1 TK 



Current dollars 
1 otal (in hi(lions) 



HtT student in 
FIK 



... 

lt)Sl .. 

... 

los.^ ... 

|tJS4 ... 

U)S.S ... 

IMSh ... 

U)S7 .. 

l^)SS ., 

\'^m ... 
\m) .. 
i^Ni .. 

1^)^)2 - 

iw .. 
pw> 

UN 6 .. 
|W7 .. 

.. 

10')W .. 
2()(K) . 

2001 .. 

2002 .. 
200^ .. 
2004 ., 

. 

. 

2m) . 

20(11 . 
2002 . 
2(H).^ 
2004 . 

1W4 . 
HM)5 . 
1*^6 . 
\m . 
IWS . 
W) . 
20O0 
2001 
2002 
200.^ 
20(14 









S27 0 


SO.007 


4.().'siJ 


55.2 


I ^.(»02 




7.032 


4.1.^S 


55.4 


1 .V .M ^ 


.'4. < 


S.330 


4.2()W 


55. (> 


I .> . - J J 




0 00 ^ 


4.221 


57.2 


1 V5f>o 


40.0 


0 0 ^ 


4, 2 (id 




M SS ^ 


4"^ 0 


10.218 


-l.2.\S 


fi2.S 


14, M _ 


4S 0 


1 1.3.U) 


4.240 


n(l . 


1 !S .f>.^0 


■^2 2 


1 2..^00 


4,2^^^ 


(i0.f> 


1 (i 1 ^}^) 


5() () 


13.03S 


4..^^Kl 


71 S 


1 3 "» ^ 


00 1 


1 ^ ()S 1 


4.50(1 


74 .5 


1 A ^ 1 n 

1 (1..^4V 1 


(i^ > 


14.503 


4.(i2() 


77.2 


10.702 


^0.0 


1^.330 


4.740 


70,2 


1 (i, / (H 


70 7 


10. ISO 


4.7iJ(i 


SI .0 


1 fi,SOO 




1 0 xoo 




S.Vd 


10,05 1 

Vllddlc alternative projeelions 


1 


{ 7 4^4 


5.072 




1 7 ,0 1 3 




1 s.(n^ 


5.05(1 


SS.S 


1 1 t 

1 / ..^h- 


07 2 


10.242 


5.00^) 


0 1 .4 


1 o,_4_ 


10 V.^ 


20-02S 


4,^H)5 


0.^ .0 


1 S 7^^ ^ 


100.7 


21 .055 


5 .( )( 1^^ 


Ofi. > 


1 , - 1 o 


1 1 0.4 


23.242 


5.05(i 


^^S .7 


1 S "*(i 






5 . 1 


101 .4 


lO 7^1 






s.2U» 


104.1 


10,0fi2 




- 


5.2^^2 


1 OO.*"! 








5. V's'^/ 


100.7 


20.470 








1 1 2..^ 


2(1, SOS 

\a)\s' alternative projections 






5.072 


SO. 2 


1 0,0^J0 


4 


1 S.2 IS 


^.(i5(i 


^fS..^ 


1 7 -10 ^ 


00.2 


10.051 


5.000 


0( 1.x 


is:!''! 


107.2 


21.302 




0 ^ ^ 


1 S (i (>* ^ 


1 1 5.5 


23.120 


S.OO^) 


^).'l (l 


1 ^) 0^)0 


1 24..^ 


24.SI2 


5.(1 5 fi 


^>S.( 1 


10 ^so 






5,1 .^^^ 


10(1.7 


1 C) SC) 1 






5 . 2 Ki 




1 ^) S s 






5.2')2 


100.2 


20.074 








100.1 


2(1, V40 






5.3')^ 


111.7 


20,001 

Hifili alternative projections 






5.072 


Kh.4 


17,03(1 


01. 1 


17.0(^7 


5.05(1 


SO.'^ 


17,070 


0(1.(1 


10.1.^4 


5.000 




IS.^S.^ 


102 2 


20.4(14 


4.005 


04.fi 


IS. 045 


107.0 


2 1 .50? 


5.000 


07.1 


10..5S2 


1 14.1 


22.773 


5.05(1 


00. (^ 


1 0,(iO{> 






5.1 .^0 


102..^ 


10.007 






5.2 Kt 


105.1 


20.140 






5.202 


107.0 


2(l,^Sl 






5..V^o 


110.7 


20.0^0 






5..V>0 


ll.V.^ 


20.002 







' Hasod (Ml I he ('cJiisuinei- I'ikc liule\ Im ,ill uihan coiiMinieis. [Uiicaii 
of Labor- SlaOsOcs. T.S. ncpiinnioiil i>l 1 Jthm 

•* INtuiiaicddii the hasis ol pasi Jiiia. 
-Pro)ccimns in current (UHlars ;i!e not nIuhm^ attci' lOOS Jiie to 
ihc unccilani behavior of inlKitioii over the lonii term. 



.SOrRC'l-.: r.S. Dcpurtmeni t»t l-diieaiion. \;ilior:tl Center ioi f-dircalion 
.Staiislies. ' l-nuuKial .Siatisties of histitiitioiis ol Hiuher luhieation.** 
and "l-;ill l-.niollinetit ni Colleges and I invoisities" sni\e\s. (This 
tahle was piep.ucd .liirie IOO.Vj 
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Table 40.— Educational and general expenditures and educational and general expenditures per full- 
time equivalent (FTE) student of public 4-year institutions, with alternative projections: 50 States 
and D.C., 1978--79 to 2003-2004 



Current-fund expenditures 



Year ending 



m9 .. 
mz .. 

1983 .. 

1984 .. 

1985 .. 
198() .. 
1987 
19S8 .. 

1989 .. 

1990 .. 

1991 .. 
1992^ 
1993' 

1994 .. 

1995 .. 

1906 . 

1907 .. 

1998 .. 

1999 .., 
20(H) 
2()()i .., 
2002 ... 
2()(n . , 
2(K)4 ... 

1994 ... 

1995 ... 

1996 ... 

1997 ... 

1998 ... 

1999 ... 
2(KK) ... 

2001 ... 

2002 ... 

2003 ... 

2004 ... 

1994 ... 

1995 ... 

1996 ... 

1997 ... 

1998 ... 

1999 ... 
20(K) ... 

2001 ... 

2002 ... 
2(H)3 ... 
2004 ... 



(in thousands) 



Constant 1991-92 dollars' 



Current dollars 



- 


Total (in billions) ^^^^^Jj?"* ^" 


Total (in billions) 


Per student in 

r 1 


3.99() 


C 1 I I) 
?4 .>.V 


SI 0,980 




S21 .7 


$5 440 


4.059 


-+ . . ' 


10.666 




24.3 


5,985 


4,158 




10,402 




27.1 


6 1 5 


4.209 




10,259 




29.4 


6,986 


4.221 


44. J 


10,475 




31 .4 


7,434 


4,266 


45.9 


10,756 




33.8 


7.917 


4.2^8 


48.8 


1 1,504 




37.3 


8 800 


4.240 


5 1 .6 


12.169 




40.6 




4,295 


54.1 


1 2,5S6 




43.5 


1 0, 1 30 


4.390 


56. 1 


12,751 




47.0 




4.506 


/.V 


12,852 




50.8 


1 1,270 


4.620 


llV 


13,031 




55.3 


1 1,968 


4.740 


A. 1 "> 
0 1 .J 


1 2,904 




59.3 


1 2.504 


4,796 




13,063 




62.6 


1 3.063 


4,933 


A. 1 1 


1 3.036 




66.2 


1 3,423 






Middle alternative projections 






5,072 


66.0 


! 3,0 15 




70.0 


1 3,797 


5.050 


68.3 


13.528 




74.S 


14,805 


5,()()o 


70.8 


14.127 




80,0 


1 S.974 


4.905 


/.i.t) 


14.618 




85.3 


I f At / f 


5,009 


/.i.l 


14,988 




90. K 


1 8, 1 '*7 


5-056 


/ / .(» 


15,239 




— 




5,139 


70.0 


15,378 








5,216 


K 1 1 
o 1 . 1 


15,543 








5.292 


i; ^ ■) 
O.I..: 


15.717 








5.359 


85. 


15,918 








5.300 


o / .ri 


16.108 












Low alternative projections 






5.072 


no.u 


13,004 




70.7 


1 3.937 


5,050 


6rt.l) 


13,460 




76.4 


1 5.121 


5,009 


H\ 1 

f^t.^ 


14,035 




83.0 


1 6,569 


4.995 


Ti / 

f J..0 


14.525 




89.8 


1 7,988 


5,009 


T i A 
/4.{1 


14,801 




96.9 


1 0,355 


5,056 


'J/. ^ 

/n..i 


15,136 








5,139 




15.273 








5.216 


80.5 


15,440 








5.202 


82.7 


15,620 








5,350 


84.S 


15,827 








5,.W 


87.0 


16,1 10 












High alternative projections 






5.072 


66.1 


13,027 




69.7 


13.745 


5,050 


68.7 


13.601 




74.3 


14,720 


5,009 


71.3 


14.2.^3 




79.1 


15,708 


4.905 


73.6 


14.733 




83.9 


16,795 


5.009 


75.7 


15,112 




88.0 


17,756 


5,056 


77.7 


15,.3( • 








5,130 


70.7 


15.512 








5.216 


81.8 


1.5,678 








5,292 


83.9 


15.851 








5.350 


86.0 


16,053 








5,300 


88.2 


16,338 









' Based on the Consumer Price Index tor all urban consumers. Fiuroau 
of Labor Stat islics, U.S. Department ol Lahor. 

- Hstinialed on the basis of pasi data. 
-Projections in current dollars arc not shown after 1098 due 
the uncertain behavior of rnflation over tlie long icrni. 



.SOURCE: VS. Departineni of Bducation, National Center for Education 
Statistics, "Financial Statistics of Institutions of Higher Education," 
and "i-all Enrollmeni in Colleges and Universities'* survcvs. (This 
table was prepared June 1903.) 
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Table 41.— Current-fund expenditures and current-fund expenditures per full-time equivalent (FIE) student 
of public 2-year institutions, with alternative projections: 50 States and D.C., 1978-79 to 2005-2004 



Current-fund expenditures 



^ ear ending 



1079 .... 
11)80 ... 
19SI .... 
1082 .... 
108.^ .... 

1084 .... 

1085 .... 
lOSfi .... 

1087 ... 

1088 ... 

1080 ... 
100(» ... 
1901 ... 
1002- 
100.^- 

1004 ... 
1095 ... 
lOOfi ... 
1007 ... 

1005 ... 
1000 .. 
2()(K) .. 
20(J1 .. 
20(12 .. 
20(0 .. 
20(14 .. 

1004 .. 

1005 .. 

1006 . 

1007 .. 
lOOS .. 
1000 ., 

2000 ., 

2001 . 
20(J2 . 
200.^ . 
2004 . 

1004 . 

1005 . 

1006 . 

1007 . 

1008 . 
1000 . 
20(K) . 

2001 . 

2002 . 
2003 
2004 , 



I-TK 
(in thousands) 



Constant 1991-92 dollars' 



Current dollars 



Total (in billions) 



Per student in 



Total (in billions) 



Per student In 
FTK 



2.28.^ 


$12.4 


$5,421 


$6.1 






S2,686 


2..VV^ 


12.1 


5.1 86 


A Si 
O.o 






2.0 1 0 


2,4S4 


12.1 


4,887 


1 A 






3,061 


2.573 


12.2 


4.755 


U 1 






•\ 2 "^H 


2.fi3() 


12.6 


4.700 


0.0 






3 406 


2,616 


12.0 


4,034 








3 6^1 


2,447 


13.5 




10 3 






4.200 


2.42S 


14.0 


.1, (OKI 


1 1 0 






4,5 34 


2, 4 S3 


14.5 


^.o.^ 1 


1 1 7 






4.603 


2.542 


14.0 


5,870 








4,0 1 9 


2,501 


15.5 


r> . V o ^ 


1 3.6 






5.247 


2.752 


16.2 




14.9 






5,4 1 7 


2.S18 


16.8 


5.047 


16.2 






5,763 


\067 


17.2 


5.61 3 


1 / . _ 






5,613 


2.030 


17.1 


5,804 

Middle alternative projections 


1 1 A 

I /.o 






5.076 


3.026 


17.5 


5,701 


1 U A 
I O.O 






6 1 30 


3.032 


18.1 


5.058 








6.521 


3.027 


18.8 


n. I vis 


21 2 






7,008 


3,034 


10.3 




22.6 






7.442 


3.05S 


10.7 


6 451 


23.0 






7,802 


3,087 


20.0 












3.1 36 


20.4 


A lUl 
0,4 










3.173 


20.7 












3.204 


21 .1 












3.233 


21 .5 


6,630 








— 


3.242 


21 .8 


6.7 1 1 

I.tnv alternative projections 










3.026 


17.5 


5.768 


1 X 1 
1 o. / 






6.181 


3.032 


17.6 


5,810 








6.537 


3.027 


18.2 




21 .5 






7.004 


3.034 


18.7 


A 1 T« 


23.2 






7,651 


3.058 


10.1 


A 1*; 1 

n,^j> 1 


24.8 






8.124 


^.()87 


1 0.4 


6 ''72 










3, 1 36 


10.7 


n.,;. / J 










3.173 


20.0 


O..T 1 (1 










^ ''04 


20.4 


6.. ^8 1 











3.233 


20.0 


6.451 










3.242 


21.2 


6,520 














High alternative projections 








6.136 


3.026 


17.6 


5.816 


18.6 






3.032 


18.5 


6.100 


20.0 






6.612 


3.027 


10.4 


6.418 


21.6 






7.124 


3.0.'^4 


20.0 


6.608 


22.9 






7.533 


3.058 


20.5 


6.706 


24.1 






7,880 


3.087 


20.8 


6.750 










3.136 


21.2 


6.769 










3.173 


21.6 


6.808 










3.204 


22.0 


6,861 










3.23^ 


22.4 


6.010 










3.242 


22.7 


7,(K)0 











' Hiisod on tiK- fonsunicr Piicv Ituk-x Un all urban consunicrs. Biiicau 
of Labor SiaiistKs. T.S. Dopariiiicnt of l.ahor. 
- Ksiimaiod oil ilio basis o\ past tlaia. 

— Pro)cclions in ciincni dollars arc nol sIh)\mi alici 1908 due \o 
the uncertain behavior ol intlalion o\oi the long term. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for liducation 
Statistics. "Financial Statistics of Institutions of Higher Hducation." 
and "Fall Enrollment in Colleges and Universities"* surveys. (This 
table as prepared June 1003.) 
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Table 42.— Educational and general expenditures and educational and general expenditures per full- 
time equivalent (FTK) student of public 2.year institutions, with alternative projections: 50 States 
and D.C\, 1978-79 to 2003-2004 



iW) .. 

W2 ■ 



IW7 
I^^^S , 
UM^iJ . 
2(10(1 . 

:(H)i . 
2()(i: . 

2(10 ^ 
2(1(14 

IW . 

IWi . 
1W7 . 

. 

2(100 . 
2(H) 1 . 
2(102 . 

2003 . 

2004 . 

IW . 

.. 

200(1 .. 

2001 . 

2002 .. 
200.^ .. 
2004 .. 



^ car endinj; 



Current-fund expenditures 



(in thousands) 



Constant 1991-92 dollars' 



Current dollars 





Total (in billions) 


Per student in , . . , 

yiy Iota! (in bdlions) 


2.2S3 


SI 1.6 




S5,(»84 


S5.8 


2.}^^ 


11. ^ 




4,838 


6.3 


2,4S4 


1 1.3 




4.552 


7.1 


2.573 


11.4 




4,4.V> 


7 X 


2,630 


1 1.7 




4,464 


8.3 


2,616 


12.0 




4.582 


8.8 


2,447 


12.5 




5,1 18 


9.6 


2.428 


l.VO 




5,.Vi7 


10.3 


2.483 


1 3.5 




5.428 


10.8 


2,542 


1 3.9 




5.477 


1 1 .7 


2.5^M 


14.4 




5.575 


12.7 


2.752 


15.1 




5,490 


1 3.9 


2,XIS 


15.6 




5,539 


15.1 


3.067 


16.1 




5,241 


16.1 


2,^^3*) 


15.8 




5,391 


16.^ 


3,026 




Middle 


alternative projections 




16.3 




5.386 


17 3 


3.032 


16.8 




5,546 


1 8.4 


3,027 


17.5 




5,779 


1 9.8 


3,034 


18.0 




5.945 


21.1 


3 05S 


18.4 




6.021 


22.3 


3,0X7 


18.7 




6,048 




3.1.^1 


U^.O 




6,054 




3,17^ 






6,086 




3,2(U 


19.7 




6,134 




3.233 


20.0 




6,187 




3,242 


20.3 




6,24g 




3,0.26 




Low alternative projections 




16.2 




5,.Vi2 


1 7.4 


3,032 


16.4 




5,402 


1 8.4 


3,027 


16.9 




5.583 


20.0 


3,034 


17.4 




5,745 


21.6 


3.058 


17.8 




5,812 


23.1 


3,087 


1X0 




5,827 




3.1.36 


18.3 




5.828 




.\I73 


18.6 




5,865 




3.204 


19.0 




5,926 




3,233 


19.4 




5,991 




3,242 


19.6 




6,060 




3.026 




High alternative projections 




16.4 




5,412 


17.3 


3.032 


17.3 




5,703 


18.7 


3,027 


18.2 




6.007 


20.2 


3,034 


18.S 




6,191 


21.4 


3,058 


19.2 




6,285 


22.6 


3,087 


19.5 




6.323 




3.1.^6 


li).9 




6,340 




3.173 


20.2 




6,376 




3,204 


20.6 




6,424 




3,233 


20.9 




6,477 




3,242 


21.2 




6,54X 





Per student in 

riK 

$2,519 
2.715 
2.851 
.^,021 
3,168 
3,372 
3,9 1 5 
4,225 
4,369 
4.590 
4,888 
5.042 
5,.V)7 
5,241 
5,551 

5.709 
6,070 
6.535 
6,945 
7,281 



5.747 
6 068 
6,591 
7.115 
7, .554 



5,710 
6,173 
6.668 
7,058 
7,3S4 



' Biiscd oil ihc Consirnicr Price I rule \ lor all urban consumers. Bureau 
ot LaborSuiliMics, I'.S. Depaiimcnl of Labor. 

' [■■slinialcd on ihc basis of past data. 
Prdjcciions in current dollars arc not slu)vui after I99S doe lo 
the uncertain behavior of intlation o\cr the long teini. 



SOURCE:: U,S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, '^F'inancial Statistics of Institutions of Higher Education," 
and ••Fall Enrollment in Colleges and Universities^^ surveys. (This 
table \^as prcpaied June 1993.) 
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Table 43. — Currenl-rund 
of private 4-year 
2()()4 



'-peiuiitures and current-fund expenditures per full-time equivalent (FT 
institutions, with alternative projections: 50 States and D.C, 1978-79 



(FTE) student 
to 2003- 



vn^i ... 

h)S() .. 
U)S1 ... 

pjs: ... 
iws.i ... 
mA . . 

I^)S^ ... 
l')S() ... 
U)S7 .. 

loss ... 
iwso . 

Wl) ... 
m\ .. 

.. 

iw^r .. 
un)s 
i<m .. 

:(>(n . 
21 Ki: . 

2004 



U)05 . 
urn . 
i^;^)7 . 
itws . 
. 

2(KK) . 

2001 . 

2002 . 
2{m . 
20(14 . 

IW . 
IW . 
. 

\mi . 
I^^OS . 

2m) . 

2001 
2002 
200.'^ 
2(M)4 



Vt';ir ending 



I Ti: 

(in tluiusiituls) 



1 .0 V> 
1 .057 
2.00 ^ 
2,041 
2.02S 
2.050 
2.055 
2.055 
2.065 
2.001 
2.}.^X 
2.104 
2,22S 
2.2S(> 
2.^^^S 

2.4.>.^% 
2,424 
2.40f> 
2..^05 
2.40] 
2.4 iO 
2.4.S7 
2.4on 
2.522 
2.551 
2.5(>o 

:.42J 
2.40(1 
2.. "^05 
2.401 
2.410 
2.457 
2.40(1 
2.522 
2.551 
2.5(^0 

2.4.\^ 
2.424 
2.406 
2..^o5 
2.401 
2.410 
2.457 
2.400 
2.522 
2.551 
2.560 



( iirrent-rund expenditures 



( onstant 1991-92 dollars' 



Current dollars 



l olal (in billions) 



Per sliidcMit in 



Total (in billions) 



> vS 
.U.4 

.^S.2 
4lt2 
42.4 
45.0 
47 7 
40.W 
52.0 



50.5 
61.5 
6,^.6 
65 6 
(w..% 
60. 1 
70.0 

74(-. 
76.4 
7S 3 

5S.S 
60.5 
62.6 
i^A 5 
66.4 
6X.1 
60.0 
71.S 
7.V7 
75.6 
77.5 

60.0 
62.2 
64.4 

f.S.O 
60.7 
71.5 
7.v4 
75.2 
77.1 
70.1 



SI 7,265 SI 6.6 

17.016 1S.7 

16.S6<J 21.2 

16.S67 2.V4 

!7,S01 25.6 

15.5. V^ 2S.1 
10.547 .^0.7 

20.6. V> .V\4 
22.25^ 37.0 
22.S.^2 40.0 
2^.1.V) 4vS 
2.V6S1 47.7 
24.021 51.0 
24,45S 55.0 
24,.VS4 50.5 

Middle alternatiNC projettituis 

24,450 6.V1 

25, .^SO 67.3 

26.43S 71.0 

27,373 76.6 

2S,().^7 SI. 4 

2S, 555 — 

2S.S45 

20.105 

20.565 

20. OSS 

.^0,4X0 

Low alternative projections 

24,161 63.0 

24,074 6S.0 

26.000 73.S 

26.050 70.0 

27.64.1 S6.3 
2S.16S 

2S.465 - 

2S.S32 — 
20.216 

20.hI7 — 

.^0.140 - 
Mij^h alternative j)roJections 

24.666 63.3 

25.676 67.4 

26.773 71.5 

27.678 75.6 

2S..^05 79.9 

2S.S21 — 
20.1 15 

20.463 — 

20.831 — 
.U 1.2 20 

.M).772 — 



Per student in 
FTK 

$8,554 
0.547 
10.565 
I 1,485 
12,633 
13.641 
14.052 
16.244 
17.010 
lO.l.M 
20.280 
21.749 
23.277 
24,458 
25,108 

25,028 
27,776 
20,895 
3 1 ,970 
33,007 



25,894 
28,05,S 
30,603 
33,376 
^5.020 



26.025 
27,780 
20,716 
31.553 
33.258 



' Based on (he Consiinicr Pi ice lnde\ lor all urban eonsuniers, Hureaii 
ijlLaNir Slaiisiics, T.S. Deparinicnt of Labor. 
•* {'stiniaieil on (he basis of paM data. 

—Projections in current dollars are noi slu>un alier lOOS due \o 
iheuncertani behavior <»! nillain^n o^et ibe lonuUMin. 



SOl'RC^li: r.S. Deparlineiit of Hdutatinn. National Center loi Fiduealitin 
Statistics. *T-inatKial Statistics of Institutions ot flipher Fidueation," 
and "ball Hnrollnieiit in Colleges and Universities" sur\cys. (This 
table \\as prepared June tOO.V) 
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Table 44.— Educational and general expenditures and educational and general expenditures per full- 
tinie equivalent (FTE) student of private 4.year institutions, with alternative projections: 50 States 
and D.C., 1978-79 to 2003-2004 



Vear ending 



<;urrent-tun(! e\penditurus 



FTK 
(in thousands) 



Constant 1991-92 dollars' 



Current dollars 



m\ 
m2 

m} , 

1^)84 , 

im , 

I0S7 
I98S , 

\W) . 
mo . 
m\ . 

mi" 
m\~ 

1W4 . 
1W5 . 
IWi . 

iw . 
iws . 

[tjgg . 
2()()() . 

2001 . 

2002 . 
2(K)3 . 
2004 . 

IW . 

mu . 

IW7 . 
im . 

I m .. 

2fK)() ., 

2001 ., 

2002 ., 
20<t.^ .. 
2004 .. 

iW4 .. 

m> .. 

I WO .. 
IW7 .. 
IWS . 
I W .. 
2000 

2001 .. 

2002 .. 

2003 .. 

2004 .. 






Total (in billitms) 


Per student in . , . 

1 otal (u) hillions) 


Per student in 
K TK 




S24.2 




SI 2.496 


C 1 1 M 
71 1 J.U 


S6. 19 1 


1.^57 


24.1 




12.322 




(.J 1 3 


2.003 


24.5 




12.255 




7 675 


2.04 1 


25.1 




12.21^7 


1 7 1 


8 


2.02S 


26.2 




12.912 


1 8.1) 


i.) j 


2.059 


27 8 




13.484 


20.4 


9.924 


2.055 


29 ^ 




14.245 


22.4 


1 0 897 


2,055 


^ 1 0 




15.083 


24 4 


1 1 ,87.^ 


2.065 






16.588 


27.6 


1 3.35 1 


2.091 


^5.2 




I6.S27 


2^^ 5 


1 4. 1 02 


2.15S 


36.9 




17.093 


32..^ 


1 1 CIW 


2.194 


38.5 




17.551 






2.228 


39.8 




17.874 




17 I T 1 


2.286 


41 .8 




18.292 




18 


2.368 


43.4 




18..M^ 


44.7 








Middle alternative project ions 






2.433 


44. S 




18.408 


47.5 




2.424 


4*i 6 




18.829 


50.0 




2.406 


46 5 




19.321 


52.6 




2.395 


47. ^ 




19.729 


55.2 


23.049 


2.401 


48.0 




19.986 


58.0 


-H. 1 /O 


2.419 


48 8 




20.180 


■■ 




2.457 


49.8 




20.282 






2.490 


50.8 




20.417 






2 S22 


51 .9 




20..S64 






2.55 1 


52.8 




20.716 






2.569 


53.8 




20.935 










Low allernati\e projeetions 






2.433 


44. 1 




18.1 10 




1 g 40^) 


2.424 


44.7 




18.425 


50.2 


20 699 


2.406 


45 4 




18.884 


5 V6 




2.395 


46 




19.304 


57.3 


T ? tl/47 
^,vU / 


2.401 


47.0 




19.5X5 


61.1 


2.T.4.16 


2.419 


47 9 




19.78^ 






2.457 


48.9 




19.8W0 






2.490 


49.9 




20.041 






2 S"''^ 


51.0 




20.204 






2. .551 


51.9 




20.362 






2.569 


52.9 




20.5 7*^ 










Hij»h alternative projections 






2.433 


45.3 




18.6.M) 


47.S 


1 ^>.656 


2.424 


46.4 




19.142 


.SO. 2 


20.718 


2.406 


47.3 




19.673 


52.5 


21.835 


2,395 


48.0 




20.0.S8 


.^^4.8 


22.866 


2.401 


48.7 




20.284 


57.2 


23.833 


2.419 


49.5 




20.480 






2.457 


50.6 




20.589 






2.490 


5 1 .6 




20.721 






2.522 


52.6 




20.868 






2.551 


53.6 




21.028 






2.569 


54.6 




21.262 







' Based on the Consumer Price Index (*i)r all urban con.sumers. Bureau 
of Labor Siali.siics. U.S. Department of Labor. 
^ Hsiiinaled on the basis of past data. 

— Projecii(Mis in current dollars are not shown after 1998 due to 
the uneerlain behavior of inflation over the long tcnn. 



SOURCK: U.S. Department ^^\ LdiKatioti. National Center lor Ldueaiion 
Statistics. "Financial Statistics of Institutions of Hiiihcr liducatiott." 
and "Fall r-:nr(^!lment in (ollciies and I niveisities" suness. (This 
table was prepared J une 1 993. ) 
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Appendix A 

Projection Methodology 



The general procedure for Projections was to express 
the variable to be projected as a percent of a *'base" 
variable. These percents were then projected and applied 
to projections of the "base" variable. F-or example, the 
number of 1 8-year old college students was expressed as 
a percent of the 18-year-old population for each year from 
1972 through 199 1 . This percent was then projected through 
the year 2004 and applied to projections of the i8-year- 
oid population from the Bureau of the Census. 

Enrollment projections are based primarily on population 
projections. Projections of classroom teachers, high school 
graduates, earned degrees conferred, and expenditures are 
based primarily on enrollment projections. 

Single exponential smoothing, double exponential 
smoothing, and multiple linear regression are the three 
major projection techniques used in this publication. Single 
exponential smoothing is used when the historical data 
have a basically horizontal pattern. On the other hand, 
double exponential smoothing is used when the time series 
is expected to change linearly with time. In general, expo- 
nential smoothing places more weight on recent observa- 
tions than on earlier ones. The weights for observations 
decrease exponentially as one moves further into the past. 
As a result, the older data have less influence on projections. 
The rate ai which the weights of older observations decrease 
is determined by the smoothing constant selected. 

P = aX, + a.( 1 - a)X, . i + a.( I - a)-X, . 2 
+ ad ~a)-^X, . + 

Where: 

P = projected constant 

a = smoothing constant (0 < a < I) 

X, = observation for time t 

This equation illustrates that the projection is a weighted 
average based on exponentially decreasing weights. For 
a high smoothing constant, weights for earlier observations 
decrease rapidly. For a low smoothing constant, decreases 
are more moderate. Projections of enrollments and public 
high school graduates are based on a range of smoothing 
constants (a= 0.2 to 0.9). 

In general, the projections in this publication are based 
on fairly high smoothing constants. The farther apart the 
observations are spaced in time, it is more likely that 
there are changes in the underlying social, political, and 
economic structure. Since the observations are on an annual 



basis, major shifts in the underlying process arc more 
likely in the time span of just a few observations than 
if the observations were available on a monthly ox weekly 
basis. As a result, the underlying process tends to be 
unstable from one observatioii to the next. Another reason 
for using high smoothing constants for some time series 
is that most of the observations are fairly accurate, because 
most observations are population values rather than sample 
estimates. Therefore, large shifts tend to indicate actual 
changes in the process rather than noise in the data. 

Multiple linear regression was also used in making 
projections, primarily in the areas of teachers, earned 
degrees, and expenditures. This technique was used uhen 
it was believed that a strong causal relationship existed 
between the variable being projected (the dependent vari- 
able) and independent causal variables. However, this tech- 
nique was used only when accurate data and reliable projec- 
tions of the independent variables were available. 

The functional fomi primarily used was the multiplicative 
model. When used with two independent variables, this 
model takes the form: 

Y = aX,''X,^^'^ 

This equation can easily be transformed into the linear 
form by taking the natural logdn) of both sides of the 
equation: 

InY = ln(a) + bilnXf + b:lnX: 

The multiplicative model has a number of advantages: 
it is a reasonable way to represent human behavior. Con- 
stant elasticities are assumed; this says that a I percent 
change in In X will lead to a given percent change in 
In Y, This percent change is equal to bf. And it lends 
itself easily to **a priori" analysis because the researcher 
does not have to worry about units of measurement when 
specifying relationships. In fact, the multiplicative model 
is considered the standard in economic problems. For addi- 
tional information, see L(Wi>-Rani;C Forecasdnii: From 
Crvstal Ball to Computer by J. Scott Armstrong (John 
Wiley and Sons, 1978, pp. 180-181). 

Caveats 

Because projections are subject to errors from many 
sources, alternative projections are shown for some statis- 
tical series. These alternatives are not statistical confidence 
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inlervals, bul instead represcnl judgmeiiis made by ihe 
aulhors as lo reasonable upper and lower bounds for each 
projected series. Alternative projections were developed 
for higher education enrollment, classroom teachers, earned 
degrees conferred, and expenditures in public elementary 
and secondary schools and institutions of higher education. 

Assumptions 

All projections are based on underlying assumptions, 
and these assumptions determine projection results to a 
large extent. Ft is important that users of projections under- 
stand the assumptions to determine the acceptability of 
projected time series for their purposes, in each chapter, 
there arc descriptions of the primary assumptions upon 
which the projections of time series are based. 

For liiost projections, low middle, and high altemativcs 
are shown. These alternatives reveal the level of uncertainty 
involved in making projections, and they also point out 
the sensitivity of projections to the assumptions on which 
thev are based. 

M any of the projections in this publication are demo- 
graphically based. Bureau of the Census middle series 
projections of the population by age were used. These 
middle series population projections are based on the 1990 
census. The future fertility rate assumption, which deter- 
mines projections of the number of births, is the key 
assumption in making population projections. The middle 
series population projections assume an ultimate complete 



cohort fertility rate of 2.15 births per woman by the year 
2050 and a net immigration of 8H0,0()0 per year. This 
assumption plays a major role in determining population 
projections for the age groups enrolled in nursery school, 
kinderganen, and elementary grades. The effects of the 
fertility rale assumption arc more pronounced toward the 
end of the projection period. 

For enrollments in secondary grades and college, the 
fertility assumption is of no consequence, since all students 
enrolled at these levels were already born when the popu- 
lation projections were made. For projections of enroll- 
ments in elementary schools, only middle series population 
pn -actions were considered. Projections of high school 
graduates are based on projections of the number of high 
school graduates expressed as a percent of grade 12 enroll- 
ment. Projections of associate, bachelor's, master's 
(women), doctor's (women), and first-professional (women) 
degrees are ba.sed on projections of college-age populations 
and higher education enrollment, by sex, attendance status 
and level enrolled by student, and by type of institution. 
Many of the projections of classroom teachers and expendi- 
tures of public elementary and secondary schools and 
institutions of higher education are based on projections 
of disposable income per capita and various revenue meas- 
ures of .'tate and local governments. Disposable income 
per capita projections were obtained from DRI/McGraw- 
Hill. Therefore, the many assumptions made in projecting 
disposable income per capita also apply to those projections 
based on projections of disposable income per capita. 
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Al. Enrollment 



Hnrollnient projections were based on projected enroll- 
ment rates, by age and sex, wliich were applied to popu- 
lation projections by age and sex developed by the Bureau 
of the Census. These enrollment lates were projected by 
taking into account the most recent trends, as well as 
the etTects of economic conditions and demographic 
changes on a person's decision to enter college. The enroll- 
nienl rales were then used in an interactive forecasting 
model (iFMOD), which consists of age-specific rates by 
sex and by enrollment levels (nursery school through col- 
lege). The model has 5 stages. See figure 62. 

The first stage of IFMOD is an age-specific enrollment 
model in which enrollment rates are projected ami applied 
to age-specific population projections. This stage, which 
is used separately for each sex, includes the following 
categories: (1) nursery and kindergarten, (2) elementary 
grades 1-8, (3) secondary grades 9-1 2, (4) full-time college 
enrollment, and (5) part-time college enrollment. For each 
of these enrollment categories, enrollment rates were pro- 
jected by individual ages } through 24 and for the age 
groups 25 to 29. M) to 34, and 35 years and over. 

Enrollments by age and age groups from the Bureau 
of the Census were adjusted to NCES totals to compute 
enrollment rates for 1972 through 1991. Different assump- 
tions were made to produce low, middle, and high alter- 
native projections of enrollment rates t(^ the year 2004. 

Elementary (irades 1-8 

Projections of elementary enrollment rates were consid- 
ered for ages 5 through 21. Eletiientary enroUments are 
negligible for the remaining ages. Because most elementary 
enrollment rales have been fluctuating at levels close to 
100 percent from 1972 to 1991, alternative enrollment 
rate projections were not computed. The only set of enroll- 
ment rate projections computed was based on the assump- 
tion that rates will remain constant through the year 2004 
(table A 1.1). Several of the rates in table A 1. 1 exceed 
100 percent, as a result of several factors. The enrollment 
data by age were prorated to agree with NCES totals. 
The Bureau of the Census does not revise enrollment 
estimates by age. but population estimates are revised regu- 
larly. 

Secondary Grades 9-12 

Projections of secondary enrollment rales were consid- 
ered for ages 12 through 34. Secondary enrollments are 
negligible for the remaining ages. Secondary enrollment 
rates have fluctuated within a nanow range from 1972 
to 1991. Therefore, alternative enrollment rate projections 
were not calculated. The only set of projections computed 
was based on constant enrollment rates (table A 1.2). 



College Full-Time and Part-Time 
Enrollment 

Projections of full-time and part-time college enrollments 
were considered only for ages Ui and over. (College enroll- 
ment is negligible for earlier ages.) Three alternative projec- 
tions were made using various assumptions. 1able A 1. 3 
shows enrollment rates for 1991 and low, middle, and 
high alternative projected enrollment rates for 1999 aiul 
2004. 

Table A 1.4 shows the equations used to projeci enroll- 
ment rates for IH-year-old men enrolled part-time and 
20-year-old men enrolled part-time. Table A1.5 shows the 
equation used to project enrollment rates for IS-year-old 
women enrolled part-time. 

Enrollment in Public Elementary and 
Secondary Schools, by Grade Group 
and Organizational Level 

The third stage of IFMOD projects public enrollment 
in elementary and secondary schools by grade gnnip and 
by organizational level. Public enrollments by age were 
based on enrollment rate projections tor nursery and kinder- 
garten, grade 1, elementary ungraded and special, secondary 
ungraded and special, and postgraduate enrollmerit. Grade 
retention rate pn^jections were used for grades 2 through 
12. Tabic Al.6 shows the public school enrollment rates 
and table A 1. 7 shows the public grade-retention rates for 
1991 and projections for 1999 and 2004. The projected 
rates in tables Al.6 ar.d A 1.7 were used to compute the 
projections of enrollments in elementary and secondary 
schools, by grade, shown in table 1 . 

College Enrollment, by Sex, Attendance 
Status, and Level Enrolled; and by Type 
and Control of Institution 

The fourth stage of IFMOD projects enrollments in 
institutions of higher education, by sex, attendance status, 
and level enrolled by student and by type and control 
of institution. For each age group, the percent that enroll- 
ment by age, attendance status, level enrolled, and by 
type of institution was of total enrollment was projected. 
These projections are shown in tables A 1.8 and A 1. 9, 
along with actual values for 1991. For all projections, 
it was assumed that there was no enrollment in 2-year 
institutions at the postbaccalaureate level (graduate and 
first -professional). 

The projected rates in tables Al.8 and A 1.9 were then 
adjusted to agree with the projected age-specific enrollment 
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rales in the first siagc ul' I [-MOD. The adjiisied rales 
were then aj)plie(l \o (he projeeted enrolhiienis hy age 
group, sex, and allendanee siaiiis from die first stage of 
II'MOI) to obtain projeetituis hy age group, sex. atlendanee 
status, level enrolled, and (ype of institution. 

I'or eaeh enrolliiienl category- -sex. attendance status, 
level enrolled, and type of institution — the percent that 
public enrollnienl was of loiai enrollment was projeeted. 
These pnijections are shown in lablc ALIO, along with 
actual percent for \^)^)\ and projections for and 2004. 
The ()rojected rates shown were (lien applied lo the pro- 
jected enrolliiienls in each cnrollnieni category to obtain 
projections by control (M* insiiliiiion. 

bbr each enroHnieni category In sex and enrollment 
level, and by type and control of iiisiiiution. the percent 
that gratluate enrollment was of postbaccalaureatc enroll- 
ment was projected. Actual rales for 19^)1 and [projections 
for IW) and 2004 are shown in table A 1.11. The projected 
rales in table Al.ll were then applied to projections of 
postbaccalaureale enrollment to obtain graduate ami first- 
professional enrollment projections by sex and attendance 
^-tatus, and by type and control of institution. 

Full-Time-Equivalent Enrollment, by 
Tvpe and Control of Institution and by 
Level Enrolled 

The fifth stage of II-VIOI) projects full-time-equivalent 
enrollment, by type and conirol of institution and by level 
enrolled. For each enrollment category b\ level enrolled 
and b> type and control of institution, the percent that 
the full-time-equivalent of part-time enrollment was of 
part-time enrollment wiis projected. Actual percents for 
1991 and projections for 1999 and 2004 are shown in 
table A 1. 1 2. 

These projected percents were applied to projections 
of enrollment by level enrolled and hy type and control 
of institution from the fourth stage of IF-^MOD. The projec- 
tions of the fiill-time'equivalenl of part-time enrollment 
were added to projections of full-lime enrollment (from 
the previous stage) to obtain projections of full-time-equiva- 
lent enrollment. 

Projection Accuracy 

An analysis of projection en*ors from the past ten editions 
of Projections of Education Statistics indicates that the 
mean absolute percentage crn^s (MAPEs) for lead times 
of 1, 2, 5, and 10 years out for projections of public 
school enrollment in grades K-12 were 0.4, 0.6, 1.1, and 
2.3 percent, respectively. For the Nyear-out prediction, 
this means that one would expect the projection to be 
within 0.4 percent of the actual value, on the average. 
For projections of public school enrollment in grades K- 
S, the MAPEs for lead times of 1, 2, 5, and 10 years 
"^■erc 0.6, 0,9, 1.1, and 3.6 percent, respectively, while 
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those for projections of public school enrollment in grades 
9-12 were 0.6, 0.6. 1.2, and 3.5 percent tor the same 
lead times, 

For projections of enrollment m higher education, lui 
analysis of projection errors based on the past seven editions 
of ^Projections of /'.dncation St(tti,stics indicates that the 
MAPI'S for lead times of 1, 2, and 5 years were l.S. 
3.S, and 4.1 percent, respectively. I-or the l-year>oui pre- 
diction, this means that one would expect the projection 
to he within I.S percent of the actual value, on the average. 

Basic Methodology 

The notation and equations that follow describe the 
basic models used lo project public elementary and second- 
ary enrollment. 

Public Elementary and Secondary 
Enrollment 

Let: 



i = Subscript denoting age 

j = vSubcript denoting grade 

t = Subscript denoting time 

K, = Fnrollment at the nursery and kindergarten level 

G„ =: Enrollment in grade j 

G|, - Fnroilment in grade I 

li, - Enrollment in elementary speciiil and ungraded 
programs 

St = Enrollment in secondary special and ungraded 
programs 

PGt = Enrollment in postgraduate programs 

Pi, = Popidation age i 

RK, = Enrollment rate for nursery and kindergarien 

RGi, = Enrollment rate for grade 1 

RE, = Enrollment rate for elementary special and 
ungraded programs 

RS{ = Enrollment rate for secondary special and 
ungraded programs 

RPGt = Enrollment rate for postgraduate programs 

EGt = Total enrollment in elementary grades (K~8) 



SG, -• Total enrollment in secondary tzraclcs (M 12) 

R„ = Retention rate for iirade j: the proportion that 
enrollment in iir,! ) in \car t is of cnrolhnent 
in grade J- 1 in yeari-l. 

Then: 

I I 

SG, = S, + PG,+ ^ (i„ 
1 " 

Where: 
K, = RK,{\\,) 

(J,, = K|,((ij 1,1 |) 




G„ = RGi.lF,,,) 

S, = RS, f ^ 1'., j 
PG, = RPG,(P,x,) 

Higher Education Enrollment 

For institutions of higiier e(liicati(MK projections were 
computed separately by sex and attendance status of stu- 
dent. The notation and equations are: 

Let: 

i = Subscript denoting age except: 
1 = 25: ages 25-29 
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i ^ 26: ages M)-M 

i = 27: ages 35 and over for enrollment (35- 
44 for population) 

1 - Subscript denoting \'ear 

!•„ - I'nrollmeni of students age i 

1\, -- Population age i 

R„ •- l-nrollment rate for students age i 

T,t Total enrollment for particular subset of students: 
lull -time men. full-time women, part-time men, 
part-time women 

riien: 
Where: 

Methodological Tables 

'Hie tables in this section give the rates used to calculate 
|)rojc('tions of enrollments, basic assumptions underlying 
enrollment jirojcctions (table A1.13). and methods used 
to estininte values for which data are not available (tabic 
A1.14). 

Private School Enrollment 

Projections of private school enrollment were derived 
in the following manner. For 1992, the ratio of private 
school enrollment to public school enrollment was cal- 
culated by grade level. These 1992 ratios were then held 
constant over the projection period. These ratios were then 
applied to projections of public school enrollment by grade 
level to yield projections of private school enrollment. 
This method assumes that the future pattern in the trend 
t)f private school enrollment will be the same as that 
in public school enrollment. The reader is cautioned that 
a number of factors could alter the assumptions of constant 
ratios over the projection period. 
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Figure 62 

General structure and methodology of the Interactive Forecasting Model (IFMOD) 
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Table Al.l. — Elementary enrollment rates, by age and sex 



Hoys (iirls 





1993-2004 


1991 

•- 


1993-2004 

... . _ 


.. 

5.1 


5.0 




6.1 






87.7 


8K.7 


104.1 


10.^. S 


i06.5 


1(U.2 


105.5 


105.0 


105.9 


105.2 


100..^ 


!(K).6 


9K.7 


HK).l 


101.4 


lfM).9 


104.1 


102.5 


104.5 


104.3 


101..^ 


102.K 


106.0 


I0.'^.5 


I0.V7 


102.5 




96.7 


97.0 


96.2 




36.K 


26.2 


26.0 


5.y 


6.K 


3.3 


3.0 


0.2 


0.5 


0.1 


0.2 


K\X\ 


0.1 


0.0 


().() 


().() 


0.0 


0.3 


0.1 



Table A1.2. — Secondary enrollment rates, by age and sex 



Boys 



1991 


199.V.20()4 


1991 


1993-2004 


0.1 


0.2 


0.1 


0.3 


5.0 


5.1 


6.5 


7.0 


62.5 


63.2 


70.4 


72.2 


90.4 


K9.1 


91.1 


9!.l 


*>1.0 


91.3 


93.0 


tJ2.9 


Sl.K 


K0.2 


79.1 


7K.5 


27.0 


25.x 


17.5 


17.5 


7.9 


6.5 


4.4 


3.9 




1.4 


1.6 


1.3 


o.x 


O.K 


0.5 


0.7 


0.6 


0.5 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


1.1 


0') 


0.4 


0.5 


0.4 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.4 


0.2 


0.2 


0.4 


0.3 
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Table A1.3. — College enrollment rates, by aj;e, sex, and attendance status, wWh alternative projections 

Low altematlvc Middle iilltTnatUe Hi^h alternatiM' 



se\, and attendance status 



Men 

Full-time: 

16 

17 

15 

N 

20 

21 

2} 

24 

25-29 

30- .U 

35-44 

Part-time: 

16 

17 

15 

19 

20 

21 

23 

24 

25 -29 

30- 34 

35-44 

Women 

Full-time: 

16 

17 

15 

19 

20 

21 

23 

24 

25 29 

30- ^4 

35-14 

Part-time: 

16 

17 

IS 

19 

20 

21 

-)-> 

23 

24 

25 - 29 

30-34 

35-44 



1 VV 1 
















1999 


2004 


1 999 


20(»4 


1999 


2004 


0. 1 


O.I 


(I.I 


0. 1 


0. 1 


0. 1 


0. i 


-.0 


2.5 


2.5 


2.S 


2.x 


2.S 


2.S 


:7.6 


:6.K 


26.S 


2.S.f> 


2S.5 


2S.S 


2S.S 


31.: 


31.9 


3 1 .<> 


.>5.2 


37.4 


35.2 


37.4 


:5 7 


24.6 


24.6 


27.3 


27.S 


2S.4 


2S.9 


25.S 


27.1 


27.1 


2S.9 


2<s.^> 


31.'» 


3 1 .9 


19.9 


22.3 


22.3 


23.4 


2V4 


23.9 


23.9 


14. f) 


14.1 


14.1 


1 4.h 


14. h 


16.^ 


16.3 


9.S 


9.^ 


9.h 




9.S 


10.1 


10.2 


4.7 


4.S 


4.S 


5.0 


5.(t 


5.6 


5.6 


1.7 


1.9 


1.9 


1.9 


1.9 


2.0 


2.0 


1.0 


LI 


I.I 


I.I 


1.1 


1.2 


1.2 


0.0 


OA) 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.4 


0 5 


0.5 


(l.h 


O.h 


0.6 


0.6 


3.1 


3.S 


3.S 


3.S 


3.S 


3.S 


3.S 


3.4 


3.4 


.>.4 


3.6 


3.6 


4.1 


4.3 


5.5 




5.7 


fvS 


7.4 


6.S 


7.4 


5.5 


5.S 


5.S 


fi.3 


6.S 


(>.9 


7.7 


9,0 


9.4 


9.4 


10.3 


10.3 


1 1.4 


11.4 


6.4 


6.S 


6S 


6.S 


6.S 


7.0 


7.0 


4.4 


4.6 


4.6 


4.7 


4.S 


4.7 


4.S 


5.6 


5 9 


5.*' 


6.1 


6.1 


6.5 


6.5 


4.3 


4.4 


4.4 


4.5 


4.5 


5.1 


5.1 


4.0 


4.1 


4 1 


4.2 


4 2 


4 3 


4.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0 2 


0.2 


n.2 


0.3 


0.3 


4.4 


4.9 


4.9 


4.9 


4.9 


5.2 


5.2 


36.3 


3S.2 


'^S.2 


.^S.2 


3S.2 


39.3 


.^9.3 


3S.3 


40.2 


40.2 


41.4 


41.4 


43.0 


4^.0 


M)J 


31.0 


31.(» 


3V9 


3 V'^ 


>5.1 




31.4 


.^0.7 


^0.7 


31.3 


M.3 


33.7 


33.7 


15.3 


15.5 


15.5 


1\S 


15.S 


16.4 


16.4 


10.9 


11.0 


1 1.0 


12.5 


13.4 


14.1 


14.1 


9.K 


10.6 


10.6 


10.6 


in.fi 


1 1.9 


11.9 


V6 


\ 6 


V6 




U> 




\ M 


1.9 


l.ti 


1 9 


1 0 


1 9 


2 


2,0 


1.7 


1.6 


1.6 


1.7 




1 7 


1.7 


0.0 


(Ut 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 




0.0 


0.0 


ll> 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


(K5 


0.5 


5. 1 


5. 1 


5.1 


6.0 


6.0 


6.5 


6.5 


5.4 


5.7 


5.7 


6..^ 


6.3 


6.S 


(i.S 


6.1 


6.1 


6.1 


6.S 


7.0 


7.0 


7.2 


6.1 


6.4 


6.4 


7.1 


7.1 


7.2 


7.2 


9.5 


9.7 


9.7 


11.1 


1 1.5 


1 1.7 


11.7 


h.S 


6.5 


6.5 


S.I 


S.l 


S.2 


S.2 


6.1 


6.4 


6.4 


7.0 


7 0 


7.3 


7.^ 


6.6 


6.6 


6.6 


7 2 


7.2 


7.3 


7.S 


5.^ 


5.5 


5.5 


5.7 


5.7 


6.0 


h.O 


7.9 


S.2 


S.2 


K.2 


S.2 


S.4 


S.4 
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Table A 1. 4. — Equations for selected college enrollment rates of men, by age and attendance status 

Kquatinn R- 



Durhin-Watson Ksliniation 
statistic ' technique 



RTITISM 



-O.Oiy + ().(K)l()9lJRI61t) + ().(KK)(K)2()5PCI^J2 

(4.4) 



0.70 



2.4 



OI.S •" 



RTrr2()M 



-0.0167 + 0.(KKKK)4P(^I02 
(7.0) 



O.ftS 



1.7 



OLS^ 



R' = C\)Ctficiciil of dcicrniinaiion. 

'Hor an explanation of the IXirhin- Watson statistic, sec J. Johnston. 
linmamcini Mrilunh. Now York: McGraw-Hill, 1972. pages 251-252. 
♦""OLS equals Ordinary Least Squares. 



Where: 

UTI^TISM = rnrt)llnient rate of iS-\car-okl nuiles enrolled part- tunc 
kTFr20M ~ I'jiroUnicnt rate of 2()-year-old males enrolled pan- time 
I RifWy = Unen^ploynient rate of 16- lo 19-\car-olds 
PCI92 = Disposable income per capilii in IWl ^)2 dollars 

NOriv. Ninnhers in parentheses are i -statistics. The iniie period ol 
ohser\ations used in the equations is from 1%7 to 1991 . 
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Table A 1.5. — Equation for selected college enrollment rates of women, by age and attendance status 



Kquation R ^ 



Durbin-Watson Kstiniation 
slutistk* ' technique 



RTPTI8W = -0.0108 + 0.(XHXX)36Pn<)2 0.63 1.7 OLS • 
(CO) 

R-= Coetficiemof deicrmination. Where: 

' For an explanation of the Durbin-Watson statistic, sec J. Johnston. 

/:rm?mm7/7( >/r//f<>Jv. New Y()rk: McGkuv -Hill. I ^72. paces 251 -252. DTm iuu- r- u . r .o • • <• i n i 

> ' " KIPIISW =r:nn^lhncnt rale* of IS-year-olil Icniales enrolled pan- (nne 



- OLS equals Ordinary Least Squares. pc\^p 



=l)isposahle nicoiiK* pcriapUa ui U)<)l-^)2 dollars 
NOTK: Numbers in parentheses are l-sinii sties. The time period of 
observations used in the equations is from U>67 to \^^)\. 
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Table A1.6. — Enrollment rates in public schools, by grade level 



Grade level 



Population base age 



1991 



Projected 



1999 



Kindergancn 

Grade I 

Elementary ungraded and special 

Secondary ungraded and special 

Postgraduate 



5 
6 

5-13 
14-17 
18 



99.0 
96.6 
1,7 
1.9 
0.4 



97.3 
96.7 
1.7 
2.0 



2004 



97.3 
96.7 
1.7 
2.0 
0.3 



Table AL7. — Public school grade retention rates 



Projected 

Grade 1991 ^ 

1999 2004 



I to -» 96.0 95.4 95.4 

-»lo^ 100.2 UX).l lOO.l 

^to4 100.5 100.4 100.4 

4to^ 100.6 100.5 100.5 

Sto6 101.3 101.3 101.3 

6 10 7 102.3 102.8 102.8 

7 m 8 98.5 98,3 98.3 

Kio9 111. I 110.5 110.5 

9 to 10 92.0 92.3 92,3 

lOlo M 91.3 91.1 91.1 

II (o 12 91.5 90.9 90.9 
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Table A1.8. — Full-time enrollment, by level enrolled and type of institution, as a percent of total 

enrollment, for each age and sex classification 

Men Women 

Age 

1*^91 1999 2004 1991 1999 2004 



I'ndergraduate, 4-ycar institutions 



16-17 vears old 


7i.9 


7().S 


70.S 


59.7 


64.6 


64.6 


>eais old 


f)5.9 


66.3 


66.3 


67.x 


69.1 


69.1 


20-2 1 years old 


79.0 


79.9 


79.<'; 


X2.2 


X2.3 


82.3 


22-24 years old 


66.4 


66.6 


66.6 


56.1 


60.0 


60.0 


25 -2^ years old 


41.0 


40.5 


40.5 


3X.7 


40.2 


40.2 


3(M4 vears old 


:x.3 


29.0 


29.0 


35.4 


37.1 


37.1 


35 years and over 


2i;.0 


29.5 


29.5 


41.6 


41.6 


41.6 








Undergraduate, 


2-\ear institutions 






16-17 s ears old 


2X.I 


29.0 


29.0 


40.4 


.^5.4 


35.4 


1 O 1 M . ....... .. 1 1 

lh-19 sears old 


.U. 1 


33.7 


33.7 


32.2 


.^({.9 


30.9 


20-21 years old 


21.0 


20.1 


20.1 


I7.S 


17.7 


17.7 


22-24 years old 


17.5 


15.7 


15.7 


IX.r) 


17.3 


17.3 


25-29 sears old 


U^.S 


17.3 


17.3 


2^.1 


27.4 


27.4 


30-34 s ears old 


\9J 


IX.9 


IX. 9 


46.0 


39.1 


39.1 


35 years and over 


3 1 .9 


27.0 


27.0 


3.\^> 


34.2 


34.2 








Postbaccalaureate, 4-\car institutions 






Kv-17 vears old 














IS- 19 years old 














20-21 scars old 














22-24 sears old 


16.1 


17.7 


17.7 


25.9 


22.7 


22.7 


25 -29 \cars okl 


39.3 


42.3 


42.3 


32.2 


32.4 


32.4 


30-34 s ears old 


52.0 


52.1 


52.1 


IX. 6 


23.7 


23.7 


35 sears and over 


39 2 


43.5 


43.5 


22.5 


24.3 


24.3 



-Not applicable. .NOTH: Projcclions sho\ui for 1999 and 2004 were adjusted to add 

10 100 percent before compiitinji projections shown in tables 3 through 
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Table A1.9.— Part-time enrollment, by level enrolled and type of institution, as a percent of total 

enrollment, for each age and sex classification 



Age 



1991 



K>-17 years old 

18-19 years old 

20-21 years old 

22-24 years old 

25-29 years old 

30-34 years old 

35 years and over . 

16-17 years old 

18-19 years old 

20-2 1 years old 

22-24 years old 

25-29 years old .... 
30-34 years old .... 
35 years and over 

16-17 years old .... 
18-19 years old .... 
20-21 years old .... 
22-24 years old .... 
25-29 years old .... 
30-34 years old .... 
35 years and over 



Men 



Women 



1991 



1999 2004 

rndcr(»raduate, 4-year institutions 



1999 



2004 



0.0 


11.5 


1 1 .5 


0.0 


s.o 


v? tl 
o.v 


10.9 


16.1 


16.1 




15.3 


15.3 


18.2 


20.7 


20.7 


2.V5 


24.9 


24.9 


31.9 




33.1 


26.S 


29.4 


29.4 


26.9 


29.6 


29.6 


24.4 


28.3 


2X.3 


26.8 


27.6 


27.6 


27.4 


26.9 


26.9 


32,5 


29.3 


29.3 


:s.i 


26.5 


26.5 






rndcrfj;raduate» 2 


year institutions 






94.6 


82.8 


82.8 


0.0 


4S..^ 


48.3 


83,4 


11.1 


77.7 


81.7 


79.7 


79.7 


74.9 


7.V1 


73.1 


71.2 


69.5 


69.5 


57.5 


54.9 


54.9 


59.4 


56.9 


56.9 


55,7 


51.9 


51.9 


57.1 


52.9 


52.9 


51.0 


.SO. 5 


50.5 


57.1 


56.6 


56.6 


42.4 


45.0 


45.0 


51.8 


53.0 


53.0 






Postbaccalaurcate, 4-\ear institutions 






5.4 


5.7 


5.7 


0.0 


2.8 


2.S 


5.7 


6.2 


6.2 


5.0 


5.0 


5.0 


6.9 


6.2 


6.2 


5.4 


5.6 


5.6 


10.6 


12.0 


12.0 


1 3.8 


13.7 


13.7 


17.4 


18.5 


18.5 


18.4 


is.^; 


18.9 


2^ "> 


22.0 


22.0 


15.5 


16.5 


16.5 


25.1 


25.7 


25.7 


20.1 


20.5 


20.5 



NOTli: I'rojcilions sliiiwn fur 1')')') ;inil 2004 were acljusled to add 
111 100 pcriem hcliire com|niliii^ prDjccirons slunwi in lahles lliroiigh 
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Table Al.KK— Public college enrollmenl as a percent of total enrollment, by attendance status, sex, 

level enrolled, and by type of institution 



Knri)nnient caK'jjor) 

I iill-iinic, umlciiiraJuaic. 4-\car iiMiiiitiDiis 

fMil linio. iiiulcriiradualo. 4-\car insiiunitins 

l ull-limo, uiulorijiaduaic. 2-\car iiisiiiuiioiis 

Pari-iinio. iiruloi'i;i:uluaic, 2-\car insiiuiiitiiis 

l-iill-linie, posihaccalaiircaic. 4-\car insiiiuiuMis 
l*an-iimc. posibaaalaiiivaic. 4-no.ii- insniiiijons 





Men 






Women 




1991 


1999 


2004 


I99I 


1999 


2004 






W.l 


(1^;. 1 


W.\ 


69.1 


73.0 


7.V1 






70.1 


70.1 








')i).2 


K9.H 


89. 8 


OS.i 




^)7.5 






9X.2 


56.: 






59.0 


59.6 


5^^6 




5S.'J 


5S.^; 


66.2 


66.8 


66.8 



Table AMI. — (Graduate enrollment as a percent of total postbaccalaureate enrollment, by sex and 
attendance status, and by t>pe and control of institution 



Enrollment cate^o\ 

Tu II -lime. 4-\eai. public 

Pari -I I me. 4-\ear. public 

l ull-time, 4-\eai', pii\ ale 

Pan-iime, 4 \ear. jMiNaie 





Men 


\ 




Women 




1 99 1 


1999 


2004 


I99I 


1999 


2004 


77.6 


71.1 


76.1 


XI. 4 


80.6 


80.6 








^^).5 


99.5 


99.5 




57.1 


57.1 


66.5 


65.1 


65.1 


^)1.6 


^J|.7 




95.5 




95.6 



Table A 1.12.— Full-time-equivalent of part-time enrollment as a percent of part-time enrollment, by 
level enrolled and by type and control of institution 



KnroIIment cate^on 

Public, 4-\ear, uiulcri!i;Kluaie 

i'ublic, 2 \eai\ untiergraiiuaie 

Pi i\aic. 4-\eai-. iiiuleriinuluaie 

Privaie. 2-\ear, uiuieigraduale 

Public. 4 \ear. gratlunie 

Piixaie. 4-year, uradiiaie 

Pulilic. 4 \ear. I'irst-proressioiial 

PriN ate. 4 -year. fiiM-protessional 



1991 


1999 


2004 


40.0 


40.1 


40.1 


^^.(^ 


^^.(^ 


^X(^ 


40.0 




39.8 


V).0 


.VJ.4 


39.4 


M\2 


M\2 


36.2 


.^X.l 


.^8.1 


3S.1 


60.0 


57.1 


57.1 


.S4.2 


56.1 


56. i 
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Variables 



Eloiuemary and Secondary enrol hnont 



Table A1.13. — Enrollment (assumptions) 

Assumptions AUernati\cs Tables 

Auo-spocitic cnrc'lnion! rales will remain coiisiaiil ai lesels Muklle I, - 

coiisisiciil w'wU the inosi receiii raics. dui alieniaii\ es) 

Puhlie enrollnioni rales and puhlie urade rcioniion rales will Middle 1, 2 

remain eoiisiam ai levels eonsisiem wiili ihe niosi reeent (no aliernaii\es) 

rales. 

The perecnlage n| 7ili and Sili urade public sindents enrolled Middle 2 

in school organized as setoiulars scluu^ls will remain consiani ino aliernaii\ cs ) 
ai le\ els consisieni wiih ilie inosi leceni rales. 



College lull-lime and parl-lime eiirollmcni, 
by age 

Men 



Women 



Age-spetitic eiirolliiieiu rales lor llie younger age cohoris udl 
increase (iver the projeclion period, while iliose Ibi ihe older 
age groups are expected to remain constant at lc\els consist- 
ent with the most recent rates or increase slighlh. 

.'\ge-specinc enrollmetit rates will equal the middle alternative 
I'tite 1)1' change at a slower rate. 

.Age-specific enrollment rates will either equal the midille al- 
ternative or increase at a I'aMer rate, based on past trends. 

Age-specil'ic emollment rates lur the soiiiiger atie cohoils will 
increase over the projection period, while those lor the older 
age groups are expected to increase slightly. 

Age-specit'ic enrollmeni rates will equal the middle altcrnaii\e 
rate or change at a slower rate. 

Age-specil'ic enrollment rates will either ecpial the middle al- 
ternative or increase at a Taster rate, based on past trends. 



Middle 
Low 

High 

Middle 

Low 
liiuh 



College enrollment, by sex, attendance 
status, and level enrolled In student, 
and by type of institution 



For each group and h)r each attendance status separatels. en- 
rollment hy sex and level enrolled by student, and b\ t\pe of 
institution as a percent of total enrollmeni, will tollow past 
trends through i^(H)4. F'or each age group and atieiidaiice sta- 
tus category, the restriction that the sum ol the percentages 
must equal KM) percent was applied. 



llitih, muklle, and low 



w 10 



3 -5 
<J - 1 0 

\ 5 
M Hi 



^ 5 
w 10 



College enrollment, by conlrol ot 
institution 



For each eiirollnient category, bs sex, attendance status, and 
level enrolled by siudetiL and by t\pe of institution, public 
enrollment as a percent of total cnrollinent will remain con- 
stant at levels consistent with the most receiu rates. 



(irailuatc enrollment 



Lor each enrollment calegors, by se\ and attendance status of 
siudeiit, and b\ tspe and control of instituticin. gr.iduate en- 
rollment as a percent of postbaccalaureate etitxdlment will re- 
main constant at levels consistent with the most recent rates. 



Pull -lime -equivalent of pan -time 
enrollmeni 



I-or each enrollment category, bs type and conirtd of instiiLi- 
lion and le\el enrolled bs' siudeni. the perceiu that tull-time- 
ei|ui\aleul of part-time enrollment is ot part-time enrollmeni 
will leniain cotisiant at levels consistent with the most recent 
rates. 



ln:h. middle, and low 



uh, middle, and low 



liiih, muklle, anil low 



lo 



17 



ESTCiPYMAB 
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Table A 1.14.- 


—Enrollment (estimation methods) 




Variables 


Years 


Estimation method 


Tables 


I: n roll 11 lent iii private cicinciitary 
aiul secoiularv schools, by level 


I9SK 
I9«t) 
1 vvu 


Grade -by -grade data for private elementary, secondary, and combined schools 
were aggregaled to estimate private scliool enroll mem by grade level. 


1 

2 


Enrollment in institutions of 
liigliei cilutation. b\ age and at- 
tendaiite status 


I9S4 
IW) 

m2 


For each sex, enrollment data from the Bureau of Census by induidual ago. 
and by attendance status for 2 -year age groups were combined by assuming 
that within the 2-ycar age groups, age and attendance status were distributed 
independently. The resultant enroll mem estimates by age and attendam.e status 
were then adjusted to NCES enrollment counts by attendance status. 


6 
7 
8 
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A2. High School Graduates 



Projeciions of public high school graduates were devel- 
oped in the Ibllowing manner. The number of public high 
school graduates was expressed as a percent of grade 
12 enrollment in public schoiils Tor 1^)72 to 1991. This 
percent was projected using single exponential smoothing 
and applied to projections of grade 12 enrollment to yield 
projections of high sch(K^I graduates in public schools. 
(The dropout rate is not relateil to this percent. This percent 
does not make any assumptions regarding the dropout 
rate.) The grade 12 eiirollnient was projected based on 
gradc-by-gradc retention rates and piipulation projections 
developed by the Bureau of the CVnsus. This percent was 
assumed to remain constant at levels consistent with the 
most recent rates. This method assumes that past trends 
in factors afiecting graduation will continue over the projec- 
tion period. 

Projections of private high school graduates were derived 
in the following manner. I-or 1091-92, the ratii) vi private 
high school graduates to public school graduates was cal- 
culated. The ratio for 1991-92 was held constant over 



the projection period. It was then applied to projections 
of public high .school graduates to yield projections of 
private high school graduates. This method assumes that 
the future pattern of private high school graduates will 
be the same a.s that of public high school graduates. The 
reader should be aware that a number of factors could 
alter the assumption of a constant ratio over the projection 
period. 

Projection Accuracy 

An analysis of projections from models used in the 
past ten editions of Projections of Education Stadsdcs 
indicates that the mean absolute percentage errors (MAPEs) 
tor projections of public high school graduates were 0.6 
percent for 1 year ahead, M percent for 2 years ahead, 
and 1.9 percent for 5 years ahead. For the 2-year-ahead 
prediction, this means that one would expect the projection 
to be within 1 . 1 percent of the actual value, on the average. 
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A3. Earned Degrees Conferred 



IVojcctions of associate and hachelor\ degrees bv sex 
ami inasior's, doctor's, and rirst-professional degrees for 
women were based on demographic models that relate 
degree awards to college-age populaticMis and college 
enrollment by level enrolled and attendance status. IVojec-^ 
tlons of master's, doctor's, and first-prolessional degrees 
for men were based on the author's evaluation of past 
and most recent changes in the historical data and (he 
likely impact these changes would have on future trends. 

Associate Degrees 

Associate degree projections hy sex were based on under- 
graduate enrollment by attendance status in 2-year institu- 
tions. Results of the regression analysis used to project 
associate degrees by sex are shown in (able A.V 1 , 

Bachelor's Degrees 

Bachelor's degree projections In sex were basetl on 
the IS- to 24-year-old population, 25- to 34-year-okl popu- 
lation, and undergraduate enrollment by attendance status 
in 4-year institutions. Results of the regression analysis 
used to project bachelor's degrees hy sex are shown in 
table A3, 2, 



Master's Degrees 

Master's degree projections for wtmien \.'cre based on 
the 35- to 44-year-old population and part-time graduate 
enrollment in 4-year institutions. Results of the regression 
analysis used to project master's degrees for women are 
shown in table A3, 3. Projections of nuister's degrees 
awarded to men were calculated as the average of the 
low anil high alternatives, (The low alternative assumes 
that master's degrees awarded to men will increase by 
3,()(){) degrees through \'^m-^)(\ decrease by 3,()()() degrees 
through 200 1-2002, and then hold steady through 2003- 
2004. The high alternative assunu^s that master's degrees 
awarded to men will increase by ^),0()0 degrees thnnigh 
|C)C)S-96. decrease by 9,000 degrees through 2001-200:, 
and then hold steady through 2003-2004,) 



Doctor's Degrees 

Doctor's degree projections for wcMuen were based on 
the 35- to 44-ycar-old population, graduate enrollment by 
attendance status in 4-year institutions, and a time trend 
variable, Resuhs of the regression analysis used to project 
doctor's degrees lor women are shown in table A3,4. 
Projections of doctor's degrees awarded to men were cal- 



culated as the average of the low and high alternatives. 
(The low alternative assumes that doctor's degrees awarded 
to men will decrease by 1,400 degrees per year through 
2003-2004, The high alternative assumes that doctor's 
degrees awarded to men will remain around 27,()()() degrees 
(ner the projectiiMi period,) 

First-Professional Degrees 

hirst-professional degree projections for women were 
based on first-professional enrollmetit by attendance status 
in 4-year institutions. Results of the regression analysis 
used to project first-professional degrees for women are 
shown in table A3, 5. Projections of first-professional 
degrees awarded to men were calculated as the average 
of the low and high alternatives, (The low alternative 
assumes that first -professional degrees awarded to men 
will decrease hy 100 degrees through 19^)S-^)9 and hold 
steads through 2003-2004. The high alternative assumes 
that first-professional degrees awarded to men will increase 
by 300 degrees through 1^)^)5-^)6, fall by 100 degrees 
through 1^)^)S-^)^), and then decrease by 200 degrees through 
2()()3-2()04,) 

Methodological Tables 

These tables describe equations used to calculate projec- 
tions (tables A3,l through A3, 5), and basic assumptions 
underlying projections (table A3.6), 

Projection Accuracy 

An analysis of projection errors from similar models 
used in the past eight editions of rrnjcctions of Hdiu ation 
.S7(//M//Vs indicates that mean absolute percentage errors 
(MAPHs) for bachelor's degree projections were 2.2 percent 
ibr 1 year out, 3.5 percetit for 2 years out, and 4.2 percent 
for 5 years out, bor the I -year-out prediction, this means 
that one woidd expect the projection to be within 2,2 
percent of the actual value, on the average. For first- 
professional degrees, the MAPHs were 2.6, 2,6, and 1.6 
percent, respectively, bor doctor's degrees, based on the 
past seven editions of Projections of Edm atum Statistics. 
the MAPP:s were 2,8, 4,6, and 3.3 percent, respectively, 
MAPI'S {'or master's degrees, based on the past six editions 
of Projcctious of Education Statistics, were 2,7, 5.0, and 
4,7, respectively. MAPHs for associate degrees, based on 
die jxist f(Hir editions of Projections of Education Statistics. 
were 1.5 percent tor 1 year out. 2.7 percent for 2 years 
out, and 5.6 percent for 3 years out. 
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Table A3,l, — Equations for associate dcjirces 



Kquatlon K- Durhin-Wiitson KslinuUlon 
. stalislic' leclmique 

^^'^^^ ASSOCM = 16.056.2 + IK().2liOfTM2 + :t.4li(JPIM2 oso |7 (). s ■* 

(6.0) (2.2) 



Women 



A.SS(X*W 



'L77.V3 + 2Hl.9LIUI'rW2 
(42.6) 



1.3 



R'= ( oolficicni orcickTiniiiaiion. 

' h)i explanation of she Durbin-Waison slalisiic. see J. Joluision. 
Enmomvtric Methods. New York: .McOi;iw-[IiII, 1972. pages 251-252. 
- OI.S equals Ordinary Leasi Squares. 

Where: 



AS.SOCM =Nurnher of nssociaic degrees awarded to men 
ASSOCW ^Number of associaie degrees awarded lu women 



( (iM\12 ■ hdl -nnie male undergraduate eniollnieni m 2-\ear insiiiu- 

lions lagged 2 years 
l'(»PrM2 :.- Pari -lime male underjiraduaie enrol hneni in 2->ear insiiiii- 

nons lagged 2 vcais 
U;M\V2 : I'ull-iinie lemalr undergraduate enrollment m 2-year 

mstiluiions lajiijed 2 >ears 
NOTh": Numheis ui paieniheses are t-MaiiMi(.s. The time period of 
observations used in i lie equations is horn l%9 70 lo 1990 91. 
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Table A3.2.— Equations for bachelor's degrees 



Equation 



I) u r b i n - Watson Kst I m at ion 



statistic ' 



technique 



Men 



BACHM 



60.668.4 - 6.4P1824M - 4.65P2534M 
(-2.2) (-3.9) 



0.82 



l.S 



OLS- 



+ 21K.IL'GFT4M + 154.6UGPT4M 
(7.8) (1.9) 



Women 



B.\CHW 



169,712.9 - 16.6P1S24W + 289.0UGFT4W 
(-4.9) (11.9) 



0.99 



1.7 



ARl ' 



109.3UGPT4W 
(-2.4) 



R- = Coefficient of decemiination. 

' For an explanaiion of the Durbin-Watson statistic, see J. Johnston. 
Econometric Methods. New York: McGraw-Hill. 1972. pages 251-252. 

- OLS equals Ordinary Least Squares. 

' For an explanation of the Durbin-Watson statistic, see J. Johnston. 
Econometric Methods. New York: McGraw-Hill. 1972, pages 251-252. 

- OLS equals Ordinar>' Least Squares. 

■^ARl equals an estimation procedure for correcting the problem of 
first-order autocorrelation. Specifically, the maximum likelihood proce- 
dure of the statistical program RATS was used lo estimate rho. In 
this equation, rho is equal to 0.68 with a t-statisiic of (3.5). For a 
general discussion of the problem of autocorrelation, and the method 
used to forecast in the presence of autocorrelation, see G. Judge, W. 
Hill, R. Griffiths. H. Lutkepohl. and T. Lee. The Theory and Practice 
of Econometrics. New York: John Wiley and Sons. 1985, pages 315- 
318. 

Where: 



BACHM =Number of bachelor's degrees awarded to men 
BACHW =Number of bachelor's degrees awarded to women 
PI 824M ^Population of 18- to 24-year-old males 

P1824W =Population of 18- to 24-year-old females 

P2534M =Population of 25- to 34-year-old males 

UGFT4M =Full-time male undergraduate enrollment in 4-year institu- 
tions lagged 3 years 

UGPT4M =Pan-iime male undergraduate enrollment in 4-ycar institu- 
tions lagged 3 years 

UGn'4W =Full-time female undergraduate enrollment in 4-year 
institutions lagged 3 years 

UGPT4W =Part-time female undergraduate enrollment in 4-year 
institutions lagged 3 years 
NOTE: Numbers in parentheses are t-statistics. The time period of 

observations used in the equaiior... is from 1969-70 to 1990-91. 
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Table A3.3. — t)quation for master's degrees 
FquiJtion 



R- 



Durbin -Watson Kstimatlon 
statistic ' technique 



Women 



MASTW 



27.225.y - 3.5P;o44W + .Vi5.5GPTW 



R- = ('(icriKicnt ot dclcmiiiiation. 

' Vor im cxpLmaiion ol ilio Durbm-Waison statist rc, sec J. JoliriMon. 
/■(ffiomririt MciIkuIk, New York: McGraw-Hill. pages 2.^1-252. 

( )] .S ev.|iials ( )nlinar> I .east Squares. 

Where: 



1.0 



OLS- 



MASrW =Nuniberi)t niaNler'NdeiireeN awarded to women 
P.V'^44W ^Population of 35- lo 44-\'ear-old females 
(jp I W =i^iri-iime female uraduaie etiR)llment 

NOTE: Numbers in parentheses are i-statistics. The time pcrtod of 
observations used in the equations is from l%y-7() to 1^90-^1. 
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Table A3.4.— Kquation for doctor's degrees 



Kquution 



Diirbln-Walson 
statistic ' 



KstiiTiiition 
technique 



Women 



l^OCW 



:.564 : + 5.:c;pr\v + 4oi..vnMi-: 

(1.6) 



1.6 



ARl 



R-= CoetTicicm DfilcienuuuUion. 

' F'or an explanation of the Duihin-Waison siaiisiic. see J. Johnston, 
lUoiunm'tru Methods. Neu York: MeGrav^ -Hill. jiayes 25 1-25:. 

- OLS equals Ordinary Least Squares. 

S\Rl equals an estimation procedure lor correcting the problem ol 
I'irst-order autocorrelation. SpecificalK, ihe maximum likelihood jircve- 
dure of the statisiiciil program R.MS was used to estinuue rho. In 
this equation, rho is equal to 0.67 \\\\\\ :i i -statistic of (.^.7). Ix>r a 
general discussion of the problem of autocorrelation, and the method 
used to forecast in the preseiue of autocorrelation, see G. Judge. \\ . 



l-lill, R. Cmtliths. II. Lutkepohl. and T. l.ec. I he 1 ho>r\ unj PnuUn' 
of l\iniin)u-(rn\. ^c^^ York: J(»hn Wiles and Sons. 1^)X5. pages 315- 

Where: 

DOCW -Number of doctor's degrees au ai ded to a omen 
(iPfW =Hiiri-tinie female graduate enrollment lagged 1 \ear 
TIMH =rime trend. I W;--70 equals I 

NOTE: Numbers in pareniheses are l-staiisiics. The lime period of 
observations used in the equations is trom i W)-7() to I9^;0 -9l . 
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Table A3.5. — Equation for first-professionai degrees 



Kquation R2 Durbin-Watson Estimation 
statistic * technique 



Women ITOOW = -2^65.5 + 27 1 ..MWTW + 429.. M-PPTW 0.c)9 12 qLS ^ 
(9.7i (1.9) 



R- = Cocrt'icieni ot dcteniiinaijoii. 

' }hn nil explanation of ihe Durbin-Waison siatiNdc. see J. .rohnsion. 
Knmomithr Mcffuuh. New York: MeCJrau -Hill. 1972. pages 2.S 1-2.^^2. 
- OLS equals Ordinan l.easi Squares. 

Where: 



F PROW =N umber of first -professional degrees awarded 10 women 
I-PhTW =Full-time female first-professional enrollment lagged 1 year 
I PPTW =Part-time female first-professional enrollment lagged 
vears 

NOTE; Numbers in parentheses are i-siaiisties. The lime period of 
obser\ations used in the equations is from 1 969-70 to 1990-91 . 
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Table A3.6.— Earned degrees conferred (assumptions) 






Variables 


Assumptions 


Alternatives 


Tables 


Associate degrees 








Men 


The nuniher ot associate degrees awarded to men is a linear function of full- 
time aiul part-tune undergraduate eniollnient in 2-year institutions lagged 2 
vears. This relationship will continue through 2()0.U2()O4. 


Middle 


27 


Women 


The number of associate degrees awarded to women is a iineai function of 
full-time undergraduate enrollment in 2-year institutions lagged 2 \ears. This 
relationship will continue through 2{K)3-2(K)4. 


Middle 


27 


Bachelor's decrees 








Men 


The number o\' bachelor's degrees awarded to men is a linear function of full- 
time and part-time undergraduate enrollment in 4-year institutions lagged 3 
years, the IS- to 2 4-\ ear-old population, and 25- to 34 -year-old population. 
This relationship will continue through 2(K)3-2(K)4. 


Middle 


2K 


Women 


The luiniber of bachelor's degrees avsarded to women is a linear tunction ot 
full-time and part-time undergraduate enrollment in 4-year institutions lagged 3 
vears and the IS- to 24-year-old population. This relationship will continue 
through 2003-2(X)4. 


Middle 


28 


Masier's dejirees 








Men 


The number of master's degrees awarded to men equals the average of the low 
and high alternatives. 


.vliooie 


29 


Women 


The number of master's degrees awarded to women is a linear ;u net ion of 
part-time graduate enrollment and the 35- to 44-year-old population. This rela- 
tionship w ill continue through 2{)()3-20()4. 


Middle 


29 


Doctor's dejirees 








Men 


The number of doctor's degrees awarded to men equals the average of the low 
and high alternatives. 


MKKtle 


M) 


Women 


The number of doctor's degrees awarded to women is a linear function ot 
part-time graduate enrollment lagged 1 year and time. This relationship will 
continue throunh 2(M)3-2(K)4. 


Middle 


30 


First- professional tlegrees 








Men 


I he number of fitst-professional degrees awarded to men equals the average ol 
the low and high hlicrnatives. 


Middle 


31 


Women 


The number of first -professional degrees awarded to women is a Imear fimc- 
lion of lull-time first -professional enrollment lagged 1 year and part-time fiist- 
profcssional enrollment lagged 3 years. This relationship will continue through 


Middle 


31 



2(K)3-2()()4. 
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A4^ Classroom Teachers 



Public Classroom Teachers 

Numbers of public elementary and secondary classroom 
teachers were projected using a model similar to that used 
in Projections of Education Statistics to 2003. only the 
coefficients were re-estimated. The number of public school 
teachers was projected separately for the elementary and 
secondary levels. The elementar>' teachers were modeled 
as a function of disposable income per capita, local edu- 
cation revenue receipts from state sources per capita, and 
elementary enrollment. Secondary teachers were modeled 
as a function of disposable income per capita, education 
revenue receipts from state sources per capita (lagged 3 
years), and secondary enrollment. Both disposable income 
per capita and local education revenue receipts from state 
sources were in constant 1991-92 dollars. 

The equations in this section should be viewed as fore- 
casting rather than structural equations, as the limitations 
of time and available data precluded the building of a 
large-scale, structural teacher model. The particular equa- 
tions shown were selected on the basis of their statistical 
properties, such as coefficients of detemiination (R^s), the 
t-statistics of the coefficients, the Durbin-Watson statistic, 
and residual plots. 

The multiple regression technique used yields good 
projections only if the relationships that existed among 
the variables in the past continue throughout the projection 
period. 

The public elementary classroom teacher model is: 

ELTCH =bo + biPC192 

+ bsSGRANT + b^ELENR 

where: 

ELTCH is the number of public elementary classroom 
teachers, 

PCI92 is disposable income per capita in 1991-92 dol- 
lars: 

SGRANT is the level of education revenue receipts 
from state sources per capita in 1991-92 dollars; and 

• ELENR is the number of students enrolled in public 
elementary schools. 

Bach variable affects the number of teachers in the 
expected way. As people receive more income, the state 
spends more money on education, and as enrollment 
increases, the number of elementary teachers hired 
increases. 

The public secondary classroom teacher model is: 
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SCTCH =bo + b,PC192 

+ b ,SGRANT3 + b.^SCENR 

where: 

SCTCH is the number of public secondary classroom 
teachers; 

PC192 is disposable income per capita in 1991-92 dol- 
lars; 

SGRANT3 is the level of education revenue receipts 
from state sources per capita in 1991-92 dollars, lagged 
3 years, and; 

SCENR is the number of students enrolled in public 
secondary schools. 

Each variable affects the number of teachers in the 
expected way. As people receive more income, the state 
spends more money on education, and as enrollment 
increases, the number of secondary teachers hired increases. 

Tauie A4.1 summarizes the results for the elementary 
and secondary public teacher models. 

Enrollment is by organizational level, not by grade level. 
Thus, secondary enrollment is not the same as grade 9- 
12 enrollment because some states count some grade 7 
and 8 enrollment as secondary. The distribution of the 
number of teachers is by organizational level, not by grade 
span. 

Private Classroom Teachers 

Projections of private classroom teachers were derived 
in the following manner. For 1992, the ratio of private 
school teachers to public school teachers was calculated 
by organizational level. These 1992 ratios were held con- 
stant over the projection period. The ratios were then 
applied to projections of public school teachers by organiza- 
tional level to yield projections of private school teachers. 
This method assumes that the future paUern in the trend 
of private school teachers will he the same as that for 
public school teachers. The reader is cautioned that a 
number of factors could alter the assumption of constant 
ratios over the projection period. 

The total number of public school teachers, enrollment 
by organizational level, and education revenue receipts 
from state sources used in these projections were from 
the Common Core of Data (CCD) survey conducted by 
NCES. The proportion of teachers by organizational level 
was taken from the National Education Association and 
then applied to the total number of teachers from CCD 
to produce the number of teachers by organizational level. 
The number of private classroom teachers was obtained 
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from "Public and Private Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Statistics: School Year 1992-93/* Early Estimates. 

Disposable income was obtained from DRI/McGraw- 
Hill and population data were from the Bureau of the 
Census. 



Projection Accuracy 

An analysis oi" projection errors from the past ten editions 
of Projections of EJaiation Stati.uii s indicated that the 



mean absolute percentage errors (MAPEs) for projections 
of classroom teachers in public elementary and secondary 
schools were 0.9 percent for I year out. 1.4 percent for 
2 years out. 3.2 percent for 5 years out, and 2.6 percent 
for 10 years out. For the 2-year'ahead prediction, this 
means that one would expect the projection to be within 
1.4 percent of the actual value, on the average. 
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Table A4.L— Equations for public elementary and secondary classroom teachers 



Kquatioti 



Ourbin-VVatson Estimation 
technique 



statistic ' 



ElenicniarN 



Bl,TCH 



.^1:3 + ().(}44K;1^J2 + ().5SC1RANT 
(7.1) i2.6) 



1.0 



OLS~ 



4- O.O^HLBNR 
(10.61 



SecondaiN" 



SCTCH 



221.3 + ().()3PCiy2 + ().2SC^RANT.i 
{S.7) (2.2) 



1.7 



OLS- 



+ 0.()4SCRNR 
(21.^J) 



R~ - CoetTicieni ofdeieiminanon. 

• For an explanaiion of ihc Durbin-Watson siaiistic. see J. Joiinsion. 
Eamomctric Mdlimis, Ncu York: McGraw-Hill. I^n2. paues 251-252. 
-OLS equals Ordinary Least Squares. 

Where: 



ELTCH =Number ot public clemcniarv classroom leachcrs 
SCTCH ^Number of public secondary classroom leachers 
PCI*>2 ^Disposable income per capiia in 1 1 -^J2 dollars 



SC.RANT = Education revenue rcccinis from stale sources per capiia 
SGRANT3 =Eulucation revenue receipts from state sources per capita 
la^iied 3 years 

HL^riNR =Numbcr of siudenis enrolled in public clenieniar\ sciiools 
SCENR =N umber stiulents enrolled in public secondary schools 
NOTE: Numbers m parentheses are i-staiistics. The lunc period of 
observations used in the equation for elcmcntar\ teachers is from \W) 
to 1^^J2. The tmte period used in the equation for secondary teachers 
is from 19(15 to UM>2. 
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A5. Expenditures of Public Elementary and 
Secondary Schools 



Econometric iccliniqucs were used to produce the projec- 
tions for current expenditures and average teacher salaries. 
Tiie equations in this cliapter should he viewed as tbrecast- 
ing, rather than structural, equations. The limitations of 
time and available data precluded the building of large- 
scale, structural, models. The particular equations shown 
were selected on the basis of their statistical properties, 
such as coefficients of determination (R-'s), the t-statistics 
of the variables, the Durbin-Watson statistic, and residual 
plots. 

The multiple regression technique used yields good fore- 
casting results only if the relationships that existed among 
the variables in the past continue throughout the projection 
period. 

The Elementary and Secondary School 
Current Expenditure Model 

There has been a large body of work, both theoretical 
and empirical, on the demand for local public services 
such as education. The elementary and secondary school 
current expenditure model is based on this work. 

The model that is the basis for the elementary and 
secondary school current expenditure model has been called 
the median voter model. In brief, the theory states that 
spending for each public good in the community (in this 
ease, education), reflects the preferences of the ''median 
voter" in the community. This individual is identified 
as the voter in the community with the median income 
and median property \alue. Hence, the amount of spending 
in the community rcHects the price of education facing 
the voter with the median income, as well as his income 
and tastes. There are competing models in which the level 
of spending reflects the choices of others in the comnumily, 
such as the ''bureaucrats.'* The median voter model was 
chosen as the basis of the elementary and secondary school 
current expenditure model as it has been the one most 
thoroughly studied. 

There have been many empirical studies of the demand 
for education expenditures using the median voter model. 
In most instances, researchers have used cross-sectional 
data. The elcmentar\ and secondary school current expendi- 
ture model was built on the knowledge gained from these 
cross-sectional studies and was adapted from them for 
use in a time series stud\. 

In a median voter model, the demand for education 
expenditures is typically linked to \ouv different types 
of variables: 1 ) measures of the income on the median 
voter: 2) measures of intergovernmental aid for education 
going indirectly to the median voter: ?>) measures of the 
price to the median voter of providing one more dollar 
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of education expenditures per pupil: and 4) any other 
variables that may affect one's tastes for education. The 
elementary and secondary school current expenditure model 
contains variables reflecting the first three types of 
variables. The model is: 

In(CUREXP) = b(, + biln(PCl) -h b2ln(SCiRANT) 
-Hbdn(ADAPOP) 

where: 

In indicates the natural log; 

CUREXP equals current expenditures of public 
elementary and secondary schools per pupil in axerage 
daily attendance in constant 1991-92 dollars; 

PCI equals disposable income per capita in constant 
1991-92 dollars: 

SGRANT equals local governments' education re\enue 
receipts from state sources, per capita, in constant 1991- 
92 dollars; and 

ADAPOP equals the ratio of average daily attendance 
to ihc population. 

The model was estimated using a method for correcting 
for autocorrelation — the maximum likelihood search proce- 
dure of the program Regression Analysis of Time Series 
(RATS). This was done because the test statistics were 
significantly better than those from the ordinary least 
sq\iares (OLS) estimation, and the Durbin-Watson statistic 
was in the inconclusive region when the model was esti- 
mated using OLS. This is the second edition of Projections 
of EducatUm Statistics in which this method of estimation, 
rather than OLS, was used. Ordinary least squares was 
used in the previous four editions of Projcciions of Edu- 
cation Statistics. The sample period was from l959-(i() 
to 199()-91. All variables were placed in log fortn, as 
the test statistics were superior for that form and there 
is some evidence from the cross-sectional studies that the 
log form is superior. 

There are potenliai problems with using a model for 
local government education expenditures for the nation 
as a whole. Two such problems concern the variable 
SGRANT. First, the amount of money which local govern- 
ments receive for education from state government varies 
substantially by state. Second, the formulas used to appor- 
tion state moneys for education among local governments 
vary by state. 

Beginning in 19SS-H9, there was a major eiiange m 
the survey form used to collect data on current expenditures. 
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This new survey fomi produces a more complete measure 
of current expenditures; therefore, the values for current 
expenditures are not completely comparable to the 
previously collected numbers. In a crosswalk study, data 
for a majority of states were also collected for 1986- 
87 and 1987-88 that were comparable to data from the 
new survey fomi. A comparison of these data with those 
from the old survey !brm suggests that the use of the 
new survey form may have increased the national figure 
for current expenditures by approximately 1.4 percent over 
what it would have been if the survey form had not been 
changed. When the model was estimated, all values for 
current expenditures before I988--89 were increased by 
1.4 percent. 

The results for the model are shown in table A5.1. 
Each variable affects current expenditures in the direction 
that would be expected. As people receive more income, 
either directly (PCI) or from the state government 
(SGRANT), the level of spending increases. As the number 
of pupils increases relative to the population (that is. as 
ADAPOP increases), the level of spending per pupil falls. 

iM'om the cross-seciional studies of the demand for edu- 
cation expenditures, v^e have an estimate of how sensitive 
current expenditures are to changes in PCI and AD.APOP. 
We can compare the results from this model v ^ those 
from the cross-sectional studies. For this model, an increase 
in PCI of 1 percent, with SGRANT and ADAPOP held 
constant, would result in an increase of current expenditures 
per pupil in average daily attendance of approximately 
0.52 percent. With PCI and SGRANT held constant, an 
increase of 1 percent in Ar:)APOP would result in a decrease 
in current expenditures per pupil in average daily attendance 
of approximately 0.37 percent. Both numbers are well 
within the range of what has been found in other studies. 

The results from this model are not completely com- 
parable with those from the previous editions Projections 
of iulucafion Sfafisfus. That is because there was a change 
in the definition of the disposable income. 

Projections for total current expenditures were made 
by multiplying the projections for current expenditures 
per pupil in average daily attendance by projections for 
average daily attendance. The projections for total current 
expenditures were divided by projections for fall enrollment 
to produce projections of current expenditures per pupil 
in fall enrollment. Current-dollar projections were produced 
by multiplying the constant-dollar projections by 
projections for the Consumer Price Index. 

Three alternative sets of projections foi' current expendi- 
tures are presented: the middle alternative projections: the 
low alternative projections; and the high alternative 
projections. The alternative sets of projections differ 
because of varying assumptions about the growth paths 
for disposable income and revenue receipts from state 
sources. 

The alternative sets of projections for the economic 
variables including disposable income were developed 
using variations of three economic scenarios developed 
by DRI for use on its U.S. Quarterly Model. The U.S. 

iarterly model is an econometric model of the U.S. 



economy developed by DRi for the personal computer 
which projects more than 1,200 economic concepts. 
Periodically, DRI supplies alternative economic scenarios 
of the economy, including long-term scenarios. Users have 
the option of either producing projections directly from 
the scenarios supplied by DRI or first altering some of 
the underlying assumptions of the scenarios and then 
producing the projections. The most recent series of long- 
temi scenarios (February 1993) was used as bases for 
the three sets of alternative economic projections used 
here, although there were some changes in the underlying 
assumptions. 

DRFs trend scenario was used as a base for the middle 
alternative projections of the economic variables. DRFs 
trend scenario depicts a mean of possible paths that the 
economy could take over the forecast period, barring major 
shocks. The economy, in this scenario, evolves smoothly, 
if unspectacularly. The only change from DRTs trend sce- 
nario was that the most recent middle set of population 
projections as developed by the Bureau of the Census 
was substituted for DRFs population projections. 

DRFs pessimistic scenario was used as a base for the 
low alternative projections. As with the middle set of 
projections, the Bureau of the Census* recent middle set 
of population projections was substituted for DRFs popu- 
lation projections. F^^r the low alternative projections, some 
changes were made in some ol DRFs assumptions concern- 
ing personal income that resulted in lower projections 
I'or disposable income. 

Similarly, DRFs optimistic scenario was used as a base 
for the high alternative projections. The Bureau of the 
Census* recent middle set of population projection was 
substituted for DRFs population projections and some 
changes were made in some of DRFs assumptions concern- 
ing personal income that resulted in higher projections 
for disposable income. 

Hence, using DRFs U.S. Q^iarterly Model and their 
February 1993 long-temi scenarios, three sets of projec- 
tions, the middle alternative projections, the low alternative 
projections, and the high alternative projections, were 
developed for the economic variables. 

In the middle alternative projections, disposable income 
per capita rises each year from 1993-94 to 2003-2004 
at rates between 0,7 and 1,4 percent. In the low alternative 
projections, disposable income per capita ranging between 
-1.3 and 1.2 percent and in the high alternative projections 
disposable income per capita rises at rates between 0.7 
and 3.9 percent. 

Projections for revenue receipts froin state sources were 
produced using two different methods, F^or the middle 
alternative projections and high alternative projections, 
projections for revenue receipts from state sources were 
produced using an econometric model. The low alternative 
projections were produced by using the same method used 
to produce the low projections presented in the previous 
edition of Projccfions of Education Statistics. 

The model for revenue receipts from state sources is: 

SGRANT = bo + b, PERTAX 1 + b2BUSTAX I 
+ b3ADAPOP + b4lNINCR 
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where: 

SGRANT equals local governments^ education revenue 
receipts from stale sources, per capita, in constant 1991- 
n dollars: 

PFRTAXl equals personal taxes and nontax receipts 
to state and local governments, per capita, in constant 
1 99 '-92 dollars lagged one period; 

BUSTAXl equals indirect business taxes and tax accru- 
als, excluding property taxes, to stale and local 
governments, per capita, in constant 1991-92 dollars lagged 
one period; 

ADAPOP equals the ratio of average daily attendance 
to the population: and 

ININCR equals the rate of change in the inflation rate 
measured by the Consumer Price Index. 

This equation was estimated using ordinary least squares 
for the sample period from 1960-61 to 1990-91. The 
results for the model are shown in table A5. 1 . 

The values of the coefficients in this model follow 
expectations. As state governments receive more revenue 
(higher PERTAX 1 and BUSTAX 1 ), they have more money 
to send to local governments for education. As the enroll- 
ment increases relative to the population (higher ADAPOP), 
so does the amount of aid going to education. Finally, 
in years with rapidly increasing inflation (higher ININCR), 
the real dollar values of revenue receipts from state govern- 
ments to local governments would fall, other things being 
equal. 

Two alternative projections were produced for SGRANT 
using this model. Each is based on a different set of 
projections for personal taxes, business taxes, and the rate 
of change in the inflation rate. The middle set of projections 
was produced using the values for these variables from 
the middle set of alternative projections. The high set 
of projections was produced using the values from the 
high set of alternative projections. In the middle set of 
projections, personal taxes and nontax receipts increase 
at rates between 1.3 and 5.3 percent and indirect business 
taxes and tax accruals increase at rates between -0.1 and 
3.0 percent. In the high set of projections, personal taxes 
and nontax receipts increase at rates between 1.3 and 
8.7 percent, and indirect business taxes and tax accruals 
increase at rates between 0.0 and 3.9 percent. 

A third scenario was produced using an alternative 
method: revenue receipts from state sources are assumed 
to increase at a rate equal to the growth rate of state 
and local purchases of goods and services as forecast 
by the low set of alternative projections. As elementary 
and secondary education^ share of all state and local 
government expenditures has been steadily increasing, this 
method may result in an underestimate. 

In the middle set of projections, revenue receipts from 
state sources increase at rates between 0.7 and 4,4 percent 



for the period from 1993-94 to 2003-2004. In the low 
set of projections, they increase al rates between 0.0 and 
2.4 percent. In the high set of projections, they increase 
at rates between 0.8 and 5.4 percent. 

The Elementary and Secondary 
Teacher Salary Model 

Most studies conducted on teacher salaries, like those 
on current expenditures, have used cross-sectional data. 
Unlike current expenditures models, however, the models 
for teacher salaries from these existing cross-sectional 
studies cannot easily be reformulated for use with lime- 
series data. One pioblem is that we do not have sufflcient 
information concerning ihe supply of qualifled teachers 
who are not presently teaching. Hence, the elementary 
and secondary salary model contains temis that measure 
the demand for teachers in the economy. 

The elementary and secondary teacher salary model is: 



SALARY 



where: 



= bo + biCUREXP + h.ADAPOP 
+ b.DIFADAl 



SALARY equals the average annual salary of teachers 
in public elementary and secondary schools in constant 
1991-92 dollars; 

CUREXP equals current expenditures of public 
elementary and secondary schools per pupil in average 
daily attendance inconstant 1991-92 dollars; 

ADAPOP equals the ratio of average daily attendance 
to the population; and 

DIFADAl equals the change in average daily attendance 
lagged 1 period. 

The model was estimated using the period from 1959- 
60 to 1990-91 as a sample period. To estimate the 
elementary and secondary teacher salary model, a method 
for correcting for autocorrelation—the maximum likelihood 
search procedure of the program RATS— was used. This 
was done because the test statistics were significantly better 
than those from the OLS estimations, and the Durbin- 
Watson statistic was in the inconclusive region when the 
model was estimated using OLS. The Durbin-Waison statis- 
tic, however, is still in the inconclusive range, suggesting 
that there still maybe a problem with autocorrelation. 

Due to the effects caused by the change shown in survey 
forms, the values for cuiTcnt expenditures for 1959-60 
tQ 1987-88 were increased by 1 .4 percent. 
The results for this model are also shown in table A5.1. 
There is no literature for comparing the si/.es of the 
coefflcients. However, the direction of the impact each 
variable has on salaries is as expected: As the level of 
spending per pupil increases (higher CUREXP), more 
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teachers can be hired, so demand for teachers increases 
and salaries increase; as the number of students increases 
(higher ADAPOP and DfFADAI), demand for teachers 
increases, so sahiries increase. 

As for current expenditures, three different scenarios 
are presented for teacher salaries. T!ie same projections 
for ADAPOP and DIFADAl are used for each alternative 
projection; the sole difference between the projections is 
in the projection for current expenditures. The middle alter- 
native projection for salaries uses the middle alternative 
projection for current expenditures. The low alternative 
projection for salaries uses the low alternative projection 
for current expenditures. The high alternative projection 
for salaries uses the high alternative projection for current 
expenditures. 

Current expenditures, average teacher salaries, and the 
number of teachers are interrelated. Hence, an exercise 
was conducted to see whether the projections of these 
three lime series were consistent. 

The number of teachers was multiplied by the average 
salary and then divided by current expenditures for every 
school year from 1978-79 until 2003-2004 (using the 
middle alternative projection for teachers, salaries, and 
current expenditures). The resulting value shows the portion 
of current expenditures that is spent on teacher salaries. 
The portion of current expenditures that goes towaid teacher 
salaries has been in a slow downward trend, with the 
teacher salary share falling from 42.0 percent in 1978- 
79 to 39.4 percent in 1990-91. With the projected values, 
the portion of current expenditures that go toward teacher 
salaries continues to fall slowly, falling to 39,4 percent 
in 2003-2004. 

The results of this exercise indicate that the projections 
of these three time series are consistent. 

Projection Accuracy 

This is the sixth consecutive year in which Projections 
of Education Statistics has contained projections of current 
expenditures and teacher salaries. The actual values of 
current expenditures and teacher salaries can be compared 
with the projected values in the previous editions to 
examine the accuracy of the models. 

I^he projections from the various editions of Projections 
of Education Statistics were placed in 1981-82 dollars 
using the Consumer Price Indices that appeared in each 
edition. 

The projections for current expenditures presented in 
Projections of Education Statistics to I997-9H wei"e pro- 
duced by a model slightly different from the mode! used 
for the projections presented in this edition: calendar year 
data, rather than school year data, were used for disposable 
income, the population, and the Consumer Price Index. 
The independent variables used in Projections of Education 
Statistics to 2000. Projections of Education Statistics to 
2001: An Update. Projections of Education Statistics to 
y)02, and Projections of Education Statistics to 2003 were 
"le same as those used in this edition. With this edition. 



however, there was a change in the definition of disposable 
income. In Projections of Education Statistics to 2003 
and in the present edition, a method tor correcting for 
autocorrelation was used to estimate the model. In the 
earlier four editions, ordinary least squares was used to 
estimate the model. 

Mean absolute percentage errors (MAPRs) were cal- 
culated for current expenditures and current expenditures 
per pupil. The MAPEs for projections of current expendi- 
tures were 1.7 percent for the 1 -year-ahead projections, 
2.6 percent for the 2-years-ahead projections, 2.5 i)erccni 
for the 3-years-ahead projection, 2.1 percent for the 4- 
years-ahead projection, and 0.6 percent for the 5-ycars- 
ahead projection. The MAPEs for current expenditures 
per pupil were 1.3 percent (I -year-ahead), 1.9 percent 
(2-years-ahead), 1.7 percent (3-years-ahead), \.5 percent 
(4-years-ahead), and 0.8 percent (5-years-ahead). 

Some of the differences between the actual values and 
the projected values for current expenditures and current 
expenditures per pupil are due to the change in the survey 
form for current expenditures that look place in 1988- 
89. The results of the crosswalk study suggest that values 
for current expenditures as presently collected are approxi- 
mately 1,4 percent higher than they would have been 
if no change had been made. If the projections for 1988- 
89, 1989-90, and 1990-9! which appeared in Projections 
of Education Statistics to I997-9H. Projections of Edu- 
cation Statistics to 2000. Projections of Education Statistics 
to 2001: An Update, are increased by 1,4 percent, the 
MAPEs decrease. When this adjustment was made, the 
MAPEs for current expenditures were 1.0 percent (I -year- 
ahead), 1.6 percent (2-years-ahead), 1.2 percent (3-years- 
ahead), 0.7 percent (4-years-ahead), and 0,8 percent (5- 
years-ahead), and the MAPEs for current expenditures per 
pupil were 0.6 percent ( 1 -year-ahead). 1.1 percent (2-years> 
ahead), 1.2 percent (3-years-ahead), 0.3 percent (4-years- 
ahead), and 0.6 percent (3-years-ahead). 

Projections for teacher salaries also appeared in the four 
most recent editions of Projections of Education Statistics. 

The projections of teacher salaries presented in the earlier 
editions were produced using a similar set of independent 
variables. The same .set of independent variables was used 
to produce the projections in Projections of Education 
Statistics to 2000, \n the other three editions of Projections 
of Education Statistics in which projections of teacher 
salaries appear, an additional variable, the change in aver- 
age daily attendance lagged two periods, was also included. 
The projections presented in Projections of Education 
Statistics to I997-9H were produced by using calendar 
year data, rather than school year data, for the population 
and the Consumer Price Index. 

The MAPEs for projections ol' teacher salaries were 
1.2 percent ( 1 -year-ahead), 2.0 percent (2-years-ahead), 
2.4 percent (3-years-ahead), 4.0 (4-years-ahead), and 6.8 
^5^'^rs-ahead). 
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Sources of Past and Projected Data 

Numbers from several ditTereiit sources were used to 
produce tliese projections. In some instances, the time 
series used were made by cither combining numbers from 
various sources or manipuhuing the available numbers. 
The sources and the methods of manipulation are described 
here. 

The time series used for current expenditures was com- 
piled from se\eral difl'erent sources. For the school years 
ending in even numbers from 1^59-60 to 1975-76, the 
numbers for current expenditures were taken from various 
issues o\' S!a!is!ic s of State School Systems, published by 
NCHS, Tlie numbers for the school years ending in odd 
numbers during the 1960s were taken from various issues 
of the National Education AssocvdUous Estimates ()fScho(>l 
Statistics. For the school years ending in odd numbers 
during the i97()s, up to and including 1916-11. the numbers 
were taken Irom various issues of Revenues and Expendi- 
tures jor Public Elementary and Secondary Education. 
published hy NCES. For the school years from 1977- 
7K until 1990-91, the numbers were taken from the NCES 
Common Core of Data survey and unpublished data. 

For 1974-73 and 1976-77, expenditures for summer 
schools were subtracted from the published figures for 
current expenditures. The value for 1972-73 was the sum 
of current expenditures at the local level, expenditures 
for administration by state boards of education and state 
departments of education, and expenditures for 
administration by intermediate administrative units. 

Note that although the data from the different sources 
are smiilar, they are not entirely consistent. Also, the NCBS 
numbers beginning with 19S()-SI are not entirely consistent 
with the earlier NCES numbers, due to differing treatments 
of items such as expenditures for administration by state 
governments and expenditures for community services. 

For most years, the sources for the past values of average 
dail) attendance were identical to the sources for current 
expenditures. For 197S-79, the number was taken from 
Revenues and Expenditures for Euhlic Elementary and 
Sci ondary Education. 

Projections for average daily attendance for the period 
from 1991-92 to 2003-2004 were made by multiplying 
the projections for enrollment by the average value of 
the ratios of average daily attendance to the enrollment 



from 19S1-82 to 1990-91; this average value was 
approximately 0.93. 

The values for fall enrollment from 1959-()0 to 1977- 
78 were taken from issues of the NCES publication Statis- 
tics of Public Elementary and Secondary Schools, The 

1978- 79 value was taken frcMii the NCliS bulletin of Octo- 
ber 23, 1979, '^Selected Public and Private Elementary 
and Secondary Education Statistics," The values froiTi 

1979- 80 to 1991-92 were taken from the NCF^S Common 
Core of Data survey, The number for 1992-93 was taken 
from the 1992-93 Early Estinu/tes, The projections for 
fall enrollment are those presented in Chapter 1, 

For 1 959-60 to 1 990-9 1 , the sources for revenue receipts 
from state sources were the two NCES publications Statis- 
tics of State ScluufI Systems and Revenues and Expenditures 
for Public Elementary ami Secondary Education and the 
NCES Common Core of Data survey. The methods for 
producing the alternative projections for revenue receipts 
from state sources are outlined above. 

The numbers for average teacher salaries were taken 
from various issues of the National Education Association's 
Estimates of School Statistics. 

The projected values for disposable income, personal 
taxes and nontax receipts to state and local governments, 
and indirect business taxes and tax accruals to state and 
local governments, were developed using DRI/McGraw- 
HilFs U.S. Quarterly Model. Projected values of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistic^ Consumer Price Index for all urban 
consumers, which was used for adjusting current expendi- 
tures, teacher salaries, revenue receipts from state sources, 
and the state revenue variables, were also developed using 
the U.S. Quarterly Model. DRl/McGraw-Hill supplied the 
historic values for these variables. 

Both the historic and projected values for the population 
were supplied by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

The values of all the variables from DRl were placed 
in school-year terms. The school-year numbers were cal- 
culated by taking the average of the last two quarters 
of 1 year and the first two quarters of the next \ear. 

The Elementary and Secondary School Price Index was 
considered as a replacement for the Consumer Price Index 
for placing current expenditures and teacher salaries in 
constant dollars. As projections of the price index are 
required for placing the forecasts into current dollars, and 
as there are no projections of the Elementary and Secondary 
School Price Index, the Consumer Price Index was used. 
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Table A5.1.— Equations for current expenditures per pupil in average daily attendance, average annual 
salaries of teachers, and education revenue receipts from state sources 



Dependent 
\ariable 



Kquation 



Durbin-Watson 
statistic 



Estimation 
tecliniqut' ' 



Rhc) 



Current 
expend ituros 
per piipil 



ImCrREXP) = - 1.145 + 0.s:iln(Pn) + ().6.Mlii(SGRANT) 
i-im) (111) (4.75) 

- ()..^741it(ADAPOP) 
(-2.91) 



0.997 



ARl 



(1.97) 



.'\vciiiiic annual 
salaries 



SALARY 



9429.4 + 4.:2CL:Rr:XP + 1 .^4^()HADAP0P 
(-3.17) {17.S:) (10.27) 



0.9K4 



1 .490 



ARl 



0.721 
14.7U 



+ 0.(H)()K2Dir-ADAl 
(4.06) 



Education 
revenue receipts 
l"r(Mn state 
sources per 
capita 



SCiRANT 



- 126.1 -f 0.27PERTAXI + 0.3IBUSTAXI 
(-4..^^) (3.09) (1.93) 

+ 6XXADAP()P - 13.6ININCR 
(3.11) (-3.49) 



0.992 



1 .965 



OLS 



*OLS = ()rdinar\ Leas! Squares. .ARl is an esiimaiion procedure 
tor correcting the problem of firsi-order autocorrelation. SpeciHcally. 
the maximum likelihooti f)rocedure of the statistical program RATS was 
usetl to estimate rho. Por a general discussion of the problem of 
autocorrelation, and the methods to correct it, see Johnston ( 1972). chapter 
H. Por a discussion of the method used to forecast in the presence 
of autocorrelation, see G. Judge. W. Hill, R. CJriffiths. H. Lutkepolil. 
and T. l.ee. The Ihany ami Pracncc nj fuonmncdit \, Ne\\ York: 
John Wiley and Sons, I9H5, pages 315 - 3 IS. 



NOTES: llie sample si/.e for revenue receipts from state sources 
is 31. The sample size for current expenditures and teacher salaries 
is 32. Numbers in parentheses are t -statistics. R ' = Cocfficieni of deter- 
mination, adjusted for degrees of freedom. For an explanation of the 
Durbin-Watson statistic, see J. Johnston, Econiwwfnc Maluhis, Neu 
York: McGraw-Hill. 1972. pages 251-252. (lliis table was prepared 
June 1993.) 
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A6. Expenditures of Institutions of Higher 
Education 



A total of eight higher education expenditure models 
was estimated: one current-fund expenditure model and 
one educational and general expenditure mode! for each 
of the four types of higher education institutions — public 
4-year: public 2-year: private 4-year: and private 2-year. 
For all the sectors, except private 2-year, econometric tech- 
niques were used. Due to the lack of a consistent database 
for private 2-year schools, exponential smoothing, which 
requires fewer observations, was used. 

The higher education econometric models were selected 
on the basis of their statistical properties, such as the 
coefficients of detennination (R'). the t-statistics of the 
variables, the Durbin-Watson statistic, and residual plots. 
These econometric models will yield good forecasting 
results only if the relationships that existed among the 
variables in the past continue throughout the projection 
period. 

Higher Education Institutions Expendi- 
ture Models 

Similar econometric models were developed for three 
types of institutions. While there has been significantly 
less work by economists stud\ing the factors influencing 
higher education finance data than those influencing 
elementary and secondar\ finance data, there have been 
some valuable studies. This body of work was used in 
building these models. 

In Chapter 7, some of the factors that are historically 
associated with the level of expenditures were discussed. 
These were: (1) the state of the economy: (2) the inflation 
rate: and (3) enrollments. Each of the models presented 
here contains variables measuring at least two of these 
three factors. Either disposable income per capita or reve- 
nues of state and local governments per capita was used 
to measure the state of the economy. Two measures of 
the inflation rate were considered: the rate of change in 
the inflation rate: or a duininy for years with inflation 
rates greater than 8 percent. In each equation, an enrollment 
variable was included. 

For each dependent variable, a number of alternative 
specifications were examined. In each case, the choice 
of the final specification was made after considering such 
factors as the coefficients of determination, the t-statistics 
of the variables, residual plots, and ex-post mean absolute 
percent en'ors. The final specification of each model has 
the dependent variables and some of the independent vari- 
ables as first differences. Linear and log-linear specifica- 
tions were also examined. 
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The Public 4- Year Institutions Expenditure 
Models 

The public 4-year institutions current-fund expenditure 
model is: 

DPUTCUR4 = bo + biDSTREV 1 + b2DPUFTE4 
-hb3DUMMY 

where: 

DPUTCUR4 is the change in current-fund expenditures 
per student in full-time-equivalent (ETE) enrollment in 
public 4-year institutions in constant 1991-92 dollars: 

DSTREVl is the change in the sum of personal tax 
and nontax receipt: to state and local governments and 
indirect business taxes and tax accruals, excluding property 
taxes, to state and local governments, per capita, in constant 
1991-92 dollars lagged one year: 

DPUFTE4 is the change in PTE enrollment in public 
4-year institutions: and 

DUMMY is a dummy variable equaling 1 uhen the 
inflation rate is greater than 8 percent and 0 otherwise. 

This model and the other econometric models were esti- 
mated using a sample period from 1968-69 to 1990-91. 
Ordinary least squares was used to estimate all the public 
institution models. 

The results for this model are on table A6.1. Each 
variable affects current-fund expenditures in a logical fash- 
ion. The more revenues that state and local governments 
receive, the more expenditures they can make for public 
institutions of higher education, hi a year with high inflation 
(DUMMY equals 1), current-fund expenditures in constant 
dollars are lower than they would have been otherwise. 
The more students in public 4-year institutions, the less 
money to be spent per student. 

Three projections were produced: the middle alternative 
set of projections, the low alternative set of projections, 
and the high alternative set of projections. Each set of 
projections was based on a different set of assumptions 
for the revenues of state and local governments per capita. 
The projections for revenues of state and local governments 
per capita and the other economic variables used to pro- 
duced the higher education expenditure projections were 
produced using the U.S. Quarterly Model of DR I/McGraw- 
Hill's (DRl). The development of these alternative sets 
of projections is discussed in Appendix A.^. 

In the middle set of alternative projections, the revenues 
of state and local governments per capita increase at rates 
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bciweeii 0.6 and 3.9 perceni. In the low sci of allernative 
pmjcciions. ihc revenues of slate and local govemnienis 
per capita increase at rales between 0.2 and 3.1 percent. 
In the hi*2li set of alternative projections, the revenues 
of stale und local governments per capita increase at rates 
between 0.7 and 5.7 percent. 

Projections lor total current-fund expenditures were made 
by tiiuliiplying the projections for current-fund expenditures 
per student in PTE enrollment by projections for PTE 
enrollment. Current dollar projections were produced by 
multiplying the constant dollar projections by projections 
for the Consumer Price Index. All the higher education 
total expenditure projections and all the current dollar 
projections were calculated in similar fashion. 

A model for educational and general expenditures of 
public 4-year iiisii tut ions was developed using the same 
variables as the current-fund expenditure model. The model 
is: 

DPi:r£D4 ^ b(, + biDSTREV 1 + bjDPl iFTE4 
+ b^DUMMY 

where: 

DPUE:D4 is the change in educational and general 
expeiuliturcs per student in FTE enrollment in public 4- 
year institutions inconstant I %M-^-)2 dollars. 

As with current-fund expenditures, each variable affects 
expenditures in the expected way. 

The Public 2-Year Institutions E^xpenditure 
Models 

The public 2 -year institutions current -fund e\pen{'iiure 
model has a form similar to the public 4-year institutions 
current-fund expenditure model except that the public 2- 
>ear institutions model does not contain any inflation 
variables. The model is: 

DPUTCUR2 = b(, + bjDSTREV I + b^DPUFfFJ 
where: 

r3PLiTCl'R2 is the change in current-fund expenditures 
per student in PTE enrollment in public 2-year institutions 
inconstant 19^)1-92 dollars: and 

DPUn"K2 is the change in FTI* enrollment in public 
2 -year institutions. 

The results for this model arc on table A6.K Again, 
the DSTREVl has the expected positive effect on 
expenditures and the FTE enrollment variable has the 
expected negative impact. 

The public 2-\ear institutions educational and general 
expenditure model is virlualls identical to its cutrent-fund 
expenditures counterpart. It is: 

O 

ER^O^'^ = b(» + biDSTREV I + b2DPUR*E2 



where: 

DPUED2 is the change in educational and general 
expenditures per student in FTE enrollment in public 2- 
year institutions in constant 1991-92 dollars. 

The Private 4- Year Institutions Kxpenditure 
Models 

The private 4-year institutions current-fund expenditure 
model is: 

DPRirUR4 = b„ + hiDPCl + b>DPRFTE4 
+ bUNINCR 

where: 

DPRTCUR4 is the change in current-fund expenditures 
per student in FTE enrollment in private 4-year institutions 
in constant 1991-92 dollars: 

DPRfTE4 is the change in I-TE enrollment in private 
4-year institutions to the population: and 

ININCR is the rale of change in the inflation rate 
measured by the Consumer Price Index. 

The model was estimated using a method for correcting 
for autocorrelation — the maximum likelihood search proce- 
dure of the program Regression Analysis of Time Series 
(RATS). 

The three alternative sets of projections for current- 
fund expenditures were produced using varying 
assumptions about the growth paths for disposable income 
and the rate of change in the inflation rate measured by 
the Consumer Price Index. These disposable income and 
inflation rate projections were also developed using the 
U.S. Quarterly Model of DRl/McGraw-Hill. 

In the middle set of projections, dispoi^ablc income per 
capita rises each year from 1993-94 to 2()()3-2()()4 at 
rates between 0.7 and 1.4 percent. In the low set of projec- 
tions, disposable income per capita increases at rates 
between -1.3 and 1.2 percent. In tlie high set of projections, 
disposable income per capita increases at rates between 
0.7 and 3.9 percent. 

In the middle set of projections, the inflation rate varies 
between 2.9 percent and 4.0 percent. In low set of projec- 
tions, it varies between 4.0 percent and 5.2 percent, and 
in the high set of projections, it varies between 2.5 percent 
and 3.7 percent for the high alternative. 

The private 4-year institutions educational and general 
expenditure model is: 

DPRIED4 = bo + biDPCl + lvnPRITI:4 
+ bdNlNCR 
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DPR1ED4 is the change in educational and general 
expenditures per student in FTE enrollment in private 4- 
ycar institutions in constant 1991-92 dollars. 

The Private 2-Year Institutions Expenditure 
Models 

Unlike the other higher education variables, econometric 
methods were not used tor either private 2-year current- 
lund expenditures or private 2-year educational and general 
expenditures. This was due to a change in the sample 
universe tor private 2-year institutions. The period for 
which the private 2-year universe is relatively consistent, 
tVoni 1982-83 to 1990-91. has only nine observations. 
This is loo short a period tor econometric techniques, 
so another means of projecting private 2-year institution 
expenditures was required. Hence, exponential smoothing, 
which can operate with only nine observations, was used. 

Both current-tund expenditures per student and edu- 
cational and general expenditures ])er student were modeled 
using single exponential smoothing, To do this, the forecast- 
ing package Forecast Pro was used. For current-fund 
expenditures per student, a smoothing constant of 0.97 
was used and for educational and general expenditures 
per student a smoothing constant of 1 .00 was used. 



value for 1986-87, 3.5 percent lower than the actual value 
for 1987-88, 2.5 percent lower than the actual value for 
1988-89, 5.6 percent lower than the actual value for 1989- 
90, and 6.5 percent lower than the actual value for 1990- 
91. 

For public 4-year institutions, the projection for current- 
fund expenditures was 3.6 percent lower than the actual 
value for 1986-87. 2.2 percent lower than the actual value 
for 1987-88, l.I percent lower than the actual value for 
1988-89, 4.4 percent lower than the actual value for 1989- 
90, and 5.2 percent lower than the actual value for 1990- 
91. 

For public 2-year institutions, the projection for current- 
fund expenditures was 2.1 percent higher than the actual 
value for 1986-87. 5.2 percent higher than the actual value 
for 1987-88, 4.3 percent higher than the actual value for 
1988-89, 0.8 percent higher than the actual value for 1989- 
90, and 0.4 percent lower than the actual value for 1990- 
91. 

For private 4-year institutions, the projection for current- 
fund expenditures was 5.0 percent lower than the actual 
value for 1986-87, 7.7 percent lower than the actual value 
for 1987-88, 6.6 percent lower than the actual value tor 
1988-89, 9.4 percent lower than the actual value for 1989- 
90, and 10.4 percent lower than the actual value tor 1990- 
91. 



Projection Accuracy 

This is the third time in the past ten years that Projections 
of Educaliofi Suilisiics has contained projections of higher 
education expenditure data. The other two editions were 
the Projrciiofis of Educalion Statistics to 2003 and Projec- 
tions of Education Statistics to 2000. The projected values 
for 1990-91 that appeared in Projections of Education 
Statistics to 2003 and the projected values for 1986-87 
through 1990-91 which appeared in Projections of Edu- 
cation Statistics to 2000 can be compared to the actual 
values. The projections that appeared in Projections of 
Education Statistics to 2003 were developed using the 
same methodologv as those presented here. Those that 
appeared in Projections of Education Statistics to 2000 
were produced using different models. 

The projections for 1990-91 that appeared in Projections 
of Education Statistics to 2003 w ere w ithm one percent 
of the actual values. For total current-fund expenditures, 
the projected value was 0.1 percent higher than the actual 
value. For public 4-\ear institutions, the projection for 
current-fund expenditures was 0.6 percent higher than the 
actual value. For public 2-year institutions, the projection 
was 0.8 percent lower than the actual value. For private 
4-year institutions, ihc projection was 0.5 percent lower 
than the actual value. 

The projections that appeared in Projections of Education 
Statistics to 2000 were not as close to the actual values 
as those that appeared in the more recent edition. 

For all institutions in total, the pri)jeciion for current- 
O \uid expenditures that appeared in Projections of Education 
j^P^QVc/r/.vr/r.v (o 2000 was 3.6 percent lower than the actual 



Sources of Data 

The current-fund expenditure data and the educational 
and general expenditure data are from the ''Financial Statis- 
tics of Institutions of Higher Education" and the Integrated 
Postsecondary Education Data vSystem (IPEDS), 'Tinance'' 
surveys of the National Center for Education Statistics 
(NCES). One manipulation of the educational and general 
expenditures numbers was required. From 1968-69 to 
1973_74, student-aid expenditures were a separate compo- 
nent of current-fund expenditures. From 1974-75 on, schol- 
arships and fellowships have been a component of edu- 
cational and general expenditures. Hence, for the period 
1968-69 to 1973-74, student aid was added to the published 
numbers for educational and general expenditures. 

The full-time-equivalent (FTE) enrollment data are tmm 
the "Fall Enrollment in Colleges and Universities" surveys 
of NCFiS. The FTE enrollment figures for 1968-69, 1969- 
70, and 1970-71 were estimated using part-time and full- 
time enrollment data. Full-time equivalent enrollment was 
derived by adding one-third of the part-time students tc 
the number of full-time students. 

The projected values for disposable income and the 
revenues of stale and local governments per capita were 
developed using DRI/McGraw-HilFs U.S. Quarterly 
Model. Projected values of the Bureau of Labor Statistic's 
Consumer Price Index for all urban consumers, which 
were used for adjusting the higher education finance data, 
and the implicit price detlator for personal consumption 
expenditures, which was used for adjusting disposable 
income per capita, were also developed using the U.S. 
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Quarterly Model, DRI/McGraw-Hill supplied the historic 
values for these variables. 

Both the historic and projected values for the population 
were supplied by the U,S, Bureau of the Census, 

The Higher Education Price Index was considered as 
a replacement for the Consumer Price Index for placing 
the higher education expenditures in constant dollars. As 
projections of the price index are required for placing 



the forecasts into current dollars, and as there are no 
projections of the Higher Education Price Index, the 
Consumer Price Index was used. 

The values of all of the variables from DRI were placed 
in academic-year terms. The data were available in quarterly 
format so the academic-year numbers were calculated by 
taking the average of the last 2 quarters of I year with 
the first 2 of the next year. 
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Table A6.!. — Equations for current-fund expenditures per student in full-time equi\alent enrollment 
and educational and j^eneral expenditures per student in full-time equivalent enrollment in public 
4-year institutions, public 2-year institutions, and private 4-year instituticms 



Dependent 
variable 



Kquation 



I)urhin-\N alscin 
statistic 



Kslimati<m 
technique" 



Curicni-jund 
oxpcniliiurcs 
per siiklciu in 
public 4 \car 
instituiioiis 



DIH-lCrR4 = 412 4 :.lSl)S'IKf:Vl ■ 0.{H)3D[>UTr-:4 

U.2h) {I.S3) {■>.{){)) 

- 33linMMV 
(-3.021 



i.x: 



oi.s 



Curreniluiul 
expcndiuircs 
per siudent in 
public 2-\car 

illslittllKMls 



DIH ■r( rR2 



24.4 + 3.4(U)SIRKV1 - O.OOIDIH I'll-.: 
(0.46) (4.(Kii i-}H)\ 



OI.S 



Cur re 111 -fund 
expenditures 
per siudeiii in 
private 4 ) ear 
iiistitiiiuins 



DPRTC L R4 = (iM7 t- ().42L)l»Ci - 0.01 :DPR[Tt-:4 
<I.S3) 

■ 646.3!Ni\CR 
(-5.131 



().77() 



\S\\ 



\\K\ 



(1.74 



Kducalioiiul 
and iieiieral 
evT'Oiidiiuies 
per slutleni in 
public 4-\eai 
iiistittiiKiiis 



DinKD4 



374 + l.64I).STRrA I - ().(K»3DPL [TIM 

(3.^n I (1.40) (O..S2» 

- 34!DI \1M^' 
(-3.14* 



0.fiS3 



1 (ii) 



OI.S 



Fuiucaiii)nal 
aiul iiciieral 
cvpoiuliuires 
per suidcni in 
public 2-\car 
iiistiuilioiis 



DIHKL)2 



lO.M ^ 3..S3i)S'rRKVI - (UKtOSDiH l-''ii-.2 



().fi05 



.2(» 



OI.S 



['Aluc^ttional 
and general 
expenditures 
per studeni in 
pri\ a!c 4-\ear 
iiisiiuitii)ns 



I)l»Rlfii)4 



2.S7.X + O.SODPCI - 0.(K}fiI)PRKri:4 
(1. 3)1 M.47^ (-1.X4I 

- .'^73.XININCR 
(■3.()i 



0.4SS 



.\RI 



0..'^7 
(2.77) 



■ OLS = ()rdiiiar> Least Squares. AR I is an estimation procedure 
tor correctinii the problem ot tirst-ordor autocorrelation. Spec iticalK . 
the iiiaxiniutn likelihood procedure ot the siaiisiital [iroyiam R.\TS \^as 
iisoti to estimate rlio. l-or a general discussion ol (he problem ol 
autocorrelation, and the iiiethtKls to correct il. sec Johnston ( l^)72l. chapter 
X. For a discussion ot liie nietlunl used lo forecast m the presence 
ol auiocorielaticMi. see (i. .luike. W . Mill. R. (ndtiths. \\. l.ntkepohL 



and T. i.cc. Ihc 'llnrn'\ inul !*iin>ui <'/ J.( otionnn it \e\\ ^'oik: 
John \\ i!e\ ami Sons. P)X5. 3l.'^-3lS. 

NO'l l-S. The sample si/e ui U»r each ease is 2^. Numbers in parentheses 
arc t-stalisiits R ' = Cocriicicnt ot detc-nnination, adjnsteil for desjrees 
ot t'lecdoin. i or an explanation ot tlie i )uibtn-\Vatson statistic, see J. 
Jolmston. I.t omnm ini .\/( ///»'t/\. Nc\^ ^'oik: Mc(iiav\-HilL 1^)72. paues 
251 252. ( l liis table \^as prepared June i 
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Table Bl.— Annual number of births (li.S. Census 
Projections, Middle Series): 
50 States and D.C., 1946 to 2004 

(In ihousands) 



Table Bl.— Annual number of births (U.S. Census 
Projections, Middle Series): — Continued 
50 States and D.C, 1946 to 2004 

(In ihousands) 



Calendar ^'ear 



1947 



1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1950 

1957 

195« 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

196S 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

197K 

1979 

I9S() 

19S1 

19K2 

19K3 

19K4 

19S5 



Numher of Kirths 



3.426 
3.S34 
3.655 
V667 
3.645 
3.S45 
3.9 V3 
V9S9 
4.102 
4.I2S 
4.244 
4.332 
4 27g 

4.31.^ 

4.^^07 

4.317 

4.213 

4.142 

4.(170 

3.S01 

3.642 

3.555 

3.535 

3.626 

3.739 

3.556 

3.25S 

3.137 

3.160 

3.144 

3.16S 

3.327 

3.33^ 

3.494 

V^>12 

3.629 

3.6S1 

3.639 

V669 

V76I 



Calendar Year 

19K6 

I9S7 

19SS 

19S9 

199() 

W\ 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

\<■m^ 

)997 

199S 

I99W 

2000 

2001 

2002 

2003 

2{H)4 



Number of Births 



3.757 

3. X09 
3.910 
4.041 
4.179 
4.094 

4. ().'^« 
Projected 

4.()S6 
4.055 
4.024 
3.995 
3.971 
3.953 
3.941 
3.934 
3.933 
3.937 
3.948 
3.965 



SOL RCIi: l.'.S. Dcpanniont of Commerce. Bureau of ihe Census. **U.S. 
['iipulation Hstiniaies. hy Ace. Sc\. Race, and Hispanic Origni: 19S() 
lo 1991 .*■ Current Populatum Reports. Scries P-25. No. 1095. February 
1993 and unpublished tabulations. (This table v^as prepared May 1993.) 
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Table B2. — Preprimary school-age populations (U.S. Census projections, Middle Series): 

50 States and D.C., 1979 to 2004 

(In thousands) 



Year ( Jul\ 1 ) 


3 vears old 


4 years old 


5 years old 


3-5 years old 


1979 


3,077 


3,175 


3,092 


9..U4 


19X0 


3,238 


3,128 


3.180 


9.546 


1981 


3,2hl 


3.274 


3,129 


9.664 


19S2 


3,361 


3,297 


3,274 


9,932 


19S^ 


3,479 


3,.^98 


3,296 


10,173 


19S4 


3,527 


3,518 


3,397 


10,442 


19S5 


3,566 


3,568 


3,518 


10,652 


19S6 


3,578 


3,609 


3,568 


10,755 


1987 


3,509 


3,623 


3,610 


10.742 


1988 


3,620 


3,556 


3,627 


10,803 


1989 


3,646 


3,669 


3,559 


11,036 


1990 


3.65<-) 


3,698 


3,679 


1 1 ,0.^6 


1991 


3,718 


3,717 


3,702 


11.137 


1992 


3,813 


3,778 


3,722 


1 1 ,3 i 3 








Projected 




1993 


3.894 


3,829 


3.781 


1 1 ,504 


1994 


4,084 


3,958 


3.836 


1 1 ,878 


199S 


4,1 14 


4, 1 50 


3,963 


12,227 


1 996 




4,181 


4,156 


12..^44 


1997 


3,976 


4,070 


4,185 


12,231 


1998 


3,946 


4,040 


4,075 


12,061 


1999 


3,917 


4,010 


4,046 


1 1 ,974 


2000 


3.891 


3,980 


4,016 


11,887 


2001 


.\871 


3,954 


3,9X6 


1 !.81 1 


2002 


3,856 


3,934 


3,961 


1 1,751 


2003 


3,848 


3,920 


3,94 1 


11,709 


2004 


3,844 


3,912 


3,927 


1 1 ,683 








: U.S. Department of Comnicivc, Bureau of" the Census, 






PtipuliUion Estimates, by Age, Sex, 


Race, and Hispanic Origin: 



to 1991,'" Cunrnl Populalum Rcprn ts, Scries P-25, No. 1095, Febriiary 
1993 and unpublished labuhuitms. {This table was prepared May 1993.) 
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Table B3.— School-age populations (t.S. Census projections. Middle Series), a^cs 5, 6, 5-13, and 

14-17 years: 50 States and D.C., 1979 to 2004 

[ In tluHisaiuK) 



Year (Jiil\ \) 





19X1 

i9s: 

P)S3 

10S4 

19KS 

h)S6 

19K7 

IQSS 

\m) 

iwo 

IWI 

iw: 

1W3 

1W4 

19^)5 

im 

1W7 



iw 

2()()() 

2001 

2002 

:(M)3 

2004 



>ears old 


6 years »id 


5-13 sears <)l(! 




14-17 scars old 




.>.()92 


■ - 

.VI 64 


- • 

31.431 





16.61 1 




3.111 


31.091 




16.144 


.v!29 


3.1S6 


M).71 1 




15.610 


V274 


3.133 


'^O.S2X 




15.057 


3.290 


3.276 


.•.().279 




14.741 


V^97 


3.:97 


30.061 




14.726 


.V51X 


3.39S 


29.S92 




14.SXX 




3.5 IS 


M).07S 




14.X24 




3.56S 


.^0.503 




14.502 


3.627 


3.fil 1 


3 1 .029 




14.02.> 




3.625 


3 1 .4 1 




13.536 


.^.h79 


3.561 


3 1 }i^i*-> 




13.312 


.V7()2 


3.6S1 


32.500 




13.424 


^ 


3.7(i5 


3:^.006 

Prnjectt'd 




13.649 


.^.7Sl 


3.747 


33.424 




13.X(J2 




3.7S5 


33.X7(i 




14.0SX 


v96s 


vS3s 


34.26^ 




14.591 


4.156 


3.9(ifi 


U.S6K 




14.9\"> 


4.1X5 


4.156 


35.3X7 






4.075 


4.1X6 


^5.S(»S 




15.600 


4.046 


4.07 7 


36.25 ^ 




15.6.^^> 


4.016 


4.{)47 


> 6.5 4 7 




I5.S11 


.v9X(i 


4.017 


36.X{ >5 




15.^>(K> 


VW6I 


3.9X7 


36.991 




16.034 


.v*Ml 


3.9(i2 


37.107 




16.277 


^.927 


3.^M3 


'^"?.()X(J 




16.522 



SOI KCl. I S. DopannuMii ol Coinrncav. lUiivnu ot ihc Census. ' r.S. 
ro|nil;ilioii i;sttin;ik's. 1>\ Xtio. So\. KiKC. ami Hispanic Oriiini: 19X0 
U) 19M1. ' Cm w fit rnpultfih'fi Kcpons. .Series P-25. Nci. 1095. I ebriun> 
n)9 3 and unpiiblislu'd lahiilations. iTIns lahlo vsas prepared Ma\ 19<)3.> 
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Table B4.— College-age populations (U.S. Census projections, Middle Series), ages 18, 18-24, 25-29, 
30-34, and 35-44 years: 50 States and D.C., 1979 to 2004 

(In ihousands) 





Year (.Iul> 1) 


18 years old 


18-24 years old 


25-29 years old 


30-34 years old 


35-44 years old 






4,316 


30,048 


19.178 


17.025 


2.5.176 






4,245 


30,360 


19.792 


17.810 


25.868 


1981 




4.186 


30„S()5 


20,275 


18.798 


26.454 


1982 




4.136 


30.433 


20.816 


18.781 


28,095 


1983 




3,978 


30,174 


21,2.59 


19.137 


29,3.36 


1984 




3,774 


29,706 


21,584 


19.576 


30,575 


1985 




3,686 


29,151 


21,804 


20.102 


31.767 


198(1 




3.623 


28,467 


22,018 


20,552 


33,081 


1987 




3,703 


27,928 


21.982 


21,058 


.34.299 


1988 




3,803 


27,585 


21,868 


21,470 


35,258 


1989 




3,881) 


27,379 


21,690 


21,758 


36,494 


h)90 




3.603 


27,038 


21, .356 


21.990 


37,845 


19^)1 




3.. ^91 


26,599 


20,844 


22,242 


39,352 


191)2 




3.. 307 


26.063 


20,278 


22,343 


39,973 










Projected 






1993 




3,349 


26,278 


20,402 


22.579 


40,440 


1 1)1)4 




3,422 


25,990 


19,830 


22,552 


41. .333 


1995 




3,385 


25.609 


19.382 


22,446 


42,219 


199fi 




3-540 


25,261 


19,216 


22,1 19 


43,087 


1997 




3,574 


24,950 


19,262 


2 1 ,604 


43.879 


1998 




3,703 


25,029 


19,1.^8 


20,98 1 


44,499 


199t; 




3,883 


25,524 


18,852 


20,399 


44.946 


2()()() 




3.873 


26,055 


18,459 


19,937 


45.192 


2001 




3,971 


26.607 


18.012 


19.761 


45,164 


2002 




3,964 


27,186 


17,524 


19.805 


44.891 


2003 




3,^18 


27,563 


17,431 


19.684 


44.336 


2()(U 




4.044 


28,026 


17. .594 


19,405 


43,714 



SOURCE: U.S. Dcpartmcni of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. "U.S. 
Population Estimates, by Age, Sex. Race, and Hispanic Origin: 1980 
to 1991," Cnn cni Population Repons, Series P-25, No. 1095. February 
1993 and unpublished tabulations. (This table was prepared May 1993.) 
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Table B5.— Average dally attendance (ADA) in public elementary and secondary schools, change in 
ADA, the population, and ADA as a proportion of the population: SO States and D.C., 1978- 
79 to 2003-2004 



Year ending 



1979 ... 

1980 ... 

1981 ... 

1982 ... 
198.^ .. 

1984 .. 

1985 .. 

1986 .. 

1987 .. 

1988 .. 

1989 .. 

1990 .. 

1991 „ 
1992- 

1993 ' 

1994 .. 

1995 .. 

1996 .. 

1997 ., 

1998 ., 

1999 . 
2(KK) . 
20()1 . 

2002 . 

2003 . 

2004 , 



.ADA 

( 111 IIKIUndilUn f 


Change in ADA 


[in millions) 


ADA as a 
proportion of the 
the population 




.^9.076 


-l.(X)3,59() 


223.8 


0.175 


3S.289 


-787.089 


226.4 


0. 1 69 


37.704 


-585,167 


228.8 


0.165 


.^7.095 


-609,092 


231.1 


0. 1 6 1 


30.636 


-458.784 


233.2 


0.157 


.^6.363 


-272.890 


235.3 


0. 155 


36.404 


41.283 


237.4 


0.153 


36.523 


1 18.842 


239.6 


0.152 


36.864 


340.764 


241.7 


0.153 


37,051 


186.840 


243.9 


0.152 


37.268 


217.365 


246.2 


0.151 


37.799 


531,224 


248.6 


0.1 52 


38.427 


627.247 


251 .3 


0. 153 


38.972 


545,677 


254.1 


0.153 


39.594 


621.376 


256,9 


0.154 




Projected 






40.321 


727.476 


TCO "7 
^JV. / 




4 1 .063 


742,322 


262.5 


0.156 


41.X01 


737,682 


265. 1 


0.1 58 


42.672 


871,3(X) 


267.8 


0.159 


43.458 


785,933 


270.4 


0.161 


44.010 


552.102 


272.9 


0.161 


44.472 


461,168 


275.4 


0.161 


44.859 


387.863 


277,8 


0.161 


45.193 


334.045 


280.3 


0.161 


45.480 


286,722 


282.7 


0.161 


45,727 


246.822 


285.1 


0.160 



' Pro jcci ions of average daih aiicndance ucrc made hy muIiipU inj: 
ihe forecasts for enrollmeni rcponed earlier in this publicaiion hy ihe 
average value of the ratio average daily aiiendaiKc lo ihe enrollment 
from 1982 to 1991, approximately 0.93 peneni. 

-Average daily attendance is estimated on the basis of past data. 

^ Projected. 



.S(jrRCF: U.S. Depanment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. "U.S. 
Population Estimates, by Age. Sex, Race, and Hispanic Origin: 1980 
to 1991.*' Series P-25. No. 1095. February 1993 and unpublished 
tabulations; U.S. Department of Education, National Center f<^r Edu- 
cation Statistics. Stafistiis of Slate School Systems: Common Core 
of Data survey; and the Early Estimates survey; DRl/McGraw-Hill. 
'U.S. Quarterly Model.' (This table was prepared June 1993.) 
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Table B6.— Disposable income per capita (in constant 1991-92 dollars), * with alternative projections: 

50 states and D.C., 1978-79 to 2003-2004 



Year ending Disposable income per capita 



1979 


C 1 1 AIT 






19S0 


11 AAl 






19X1 


\A '7'>'^ 






19S2 








1983 









19S4 






— 


19S5 




...» 


- 


1 QUA 






— 


19S7 






— 


19XX 


lf\ "7 S 




— 


1 9X9 


1 1 /t^f 1 


..... 


— 


i 990 


1 1 1 






1991 


t (K)< 


.._ 




1 99*^ 






• - 


199'? - 


IT 1 V ^ 








Middle 




Hi^ii 




alternative 


alternati>e 


aKernativc 




projections 


projections 


projections 


1994 




SIf\956 


S17.851 


1995 




17.124 


18.190 


1996 




17..^2S 


18,459 


1997 




17.454 


18.627 


1998 




17,5fi3 


18.767 


1999 




17.fi63 


18,92."^ 


2()(X) 




17,806 


19.090 


2001 




17.986 


19.257 


2002 




18.160 


19,416 


2(K)3 




18.290 


19,578 


2004 




18,417 


19,759 



' Based on ihe price deflalor for personal consuinpiion expemlilurvs. SOrKCf;: DRlAlcCna^^-Hill. i '.S. giuirlerl> Model." ( Tliis table was 

Bureau of Labor Sialislies. V.S. Dcparlmcni of Labor. prepared June 1993.) 

- Projccied. 
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Table B7.— Education revenue receipts from state source per capita (in constant 1991-92 dollars),* 
with alternative projections: 50 states and D.C. 1978-79 to 2003-2004 



iw . 

1980 . 
19X1 . 

1982 . 

1983 . 

1984 . 
1^X5 , 
1986 , 
1987 
198X 
I9S9 
1990 
1991 
|9t)2- 
1^)93- 



191)4 . 

1995 . 

1996 , 

1997 , 
1998 
1999 
2000 
2(M)1 
2002 
2003 
2004 



Year cndinj; 





Kducation revenue receipts from 






state sources per capita 






S362 


.. _ _ 

— 


— 
— 


357 
350 


— 

— 


— 


333 
340 


— 
— 




348 


— 




370 






3^X1 












411 








425 


— 




430 


— 


— 


433 


— 


— 


435 


— 


— 


434 


— 


— 


,\1 lUUlc 


Low 


Hi^h 


tilliTntitivc 


lOi'rnntiv <• 

(SI i\. 1 1 1(11 1 > \> 


alternative 


projections 


nrnippf J nn** 


projections 


438 


$444 


$442 


450 


448 


464 


470 


1 


489 


4S5 


466 


504 


4M2 


473 


513 


4t>5 


474 


518 




476 


522 


503 


476 


527 


508 


4S0 


532 


513 


483 


537 


517 


486 


542 



' Based on the Omsunicr Price iiulc\ lor ;ill uihan cunsiniuTs. IJuroau 
ot Labor Siaiist ICS. I'.S. Dcparimcni ol l^abor. 
- Project ect. 



S()l:RCB-. r.S. Department of Education. National Center lor tducation 
Statistics. Statist ii.s of Stuic School Systems: Common Core of Data 
survey: and fiarly Hstimales sur\ey: and National Education 
Association, annual flstimatcs of State School Statistics. (Latest edition 
1992-93. Copyright 1993 by the National Education Association. All 
rights reser\'ed.) (This table uas prepared June 1993.) 
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Table B8. — Consumer Price Index (base year = 1991-92), with alternative projections: 
50 States and D.C., 1978-79 to 2003-2004 



Year ending Consumer Price Index 



0.495 ._ _ 

\'m 0.561 ... _ 

19KI 0.626 ^ 

1^>S2 0.6X1 _ 

iy«3 0.710 - 

iy«4 0.736 

0.765 - _ 

iy«6 0.787 

mi 0.805 - _ 

l^«8 0.8:^8 - _ 

0.877 - _ 

0.918 - _ 

19^1 0.%0 . . 

IW2 1.0(K) _ _ 

IW* 1.030 - _ 

Middle Ia)\\ High 
alternative alternative alternative 
projections projections projections 

l'>'^-^ 1.060 1.072 1.0555 

l'>^>'^ 1.094 1.123 1.082 

l'>'>^ 1.131 1.180 I.IIO 

1.108 1.2.^8 1.140 

l'^'^^ 1.209 K.^OO 1 175 

J'>^'> 1.254 1.365 1.214 

2tHK) 1.301 1.4^5 1.25S 

2001 1..V52 1.509 1.298 

2002 1.404 1.587 1..M4 

2003 1.460 1.668 1..W 

2004 1.5 IS 1.753 1.444 



'Projected. SOURa-:: DRIAlcGrau-Hill "U.S. Quarterl) Model." (This table was 

prepared June I993.( 
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Table B9.— Rate of change for the inflation rate based on the Consumer Price Index, with alternative 
projections: 50 States and D.C., 1978-79 to 2003-2004 



Year ending 



1979 ... 

1980 ... 

1981 .. 

1982 .. 

1983 .. 

1984 .. 

1985 .. 

1986 .. 

1987 .. 

1988 .. 

1989 .. 

1990 .. 

1991 ., 

1992 .. 

1993 * 

1994 . 

1995 . 

1996 . 

1997 . 

1998 . 

1999 . 
20(K) , 
2001 
2002 
2003 
2004 



Rate of change for the inflation 
rate 








— • 


0.412 


... 


— 


--0.122 


-- 


— 


■-0.251 


— 




-<).516 


— 




-0.119 


— 




0.057 






— l).-uU 


















M 1 ->-) 

U. 1 — _ 











_ 


n 1 A") 
U. 1 0- 






-0.420 






—0 07 1 






.Middle 


Lo^^ 


Hi^h 


alternative 


alternative 


a!ternati\e 


projections 


projections 


projections 


-0.006 


0.2S1 




0.100 


0.217 


(i.024 


0.024 


0.05.'^ 


-0.013 


-0.(K)2 


-0.03.'^ 


0.063 


0.062 


0.0(W 


0.131 


0.046 


0.020 


0.071 


0.022 


0.009 


0.027 


0.030 


0.01.^ 


O.O.M 


0.007 


-0.004 


0.012 


0.011 


-0.004 


0.020 


0.013 


O.O(K) 


0.019 



■ Projected. 



SOURCE: DRl/McGrau-Mill "L.S. QiuiricrK Model." 
prepared June 1993.) 



(This liible v\as 
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Table BIO.— Personal tax and nontax payments to state and local governments, per capita (in constant 
1991-92 dollars),' with alternative projections: 50 States and D.C. 1978-79 to 2003-2004 



.. 

lyss .. 

UM) .. 
w\ .. 

1 w- 



|W4 

I t^)fi 

1 M^JS 

2000 
2(101 
2(K12 
2(1(1% 
20(M 



421 
416 
41S 
4.^2 
476 

515 
557 
554 
577 
5^^2 
5S.^ 
5^i(} 
5'M 

Middle 
i)Itvrnati\e 
projections 

626 
65 ^> 
685 
704 
716 

7. -'7 
750 
76.^ 
775 
7XS 



Personal (a\ and nontax paunenis 
per capita 



Lo\\ 
alternati\e 
projections 

6.^1 
657 
675 
(iS7 

711 
727 
74.^ 
757 
772 



High 
alternative 
projections 

S646 
W\ 

7iy 
741 
756 
76X 
7X0 

my 

X20 
X34 



■ Basctl on die C onsumer IVkc hulcs lor all inKin consumers. Binvaii 
(if Labor Slanstiis. I .S. ncp.ultwcnt o\ l.jhoi. 
- Proiccicd. 



SOI KCI-;: l)KI/\U•(;r;i\^-H^ll ' T.S. Quartcrls Model.-' (This table v\ 
prejiared iuno I'-^^M i 
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Table B 11. —Indirect business taxes and nontax accruals, excluding property taxes, for state and local 
governments, per capita (in constant 1991-92 dollars),* with alternative projections: 50 States and 
D.Cm 1978-79 to 2003-2004 





Year ending 





Indirect business laves and nontax 
accruals per capita 

- - ■ • 


■ ■ ■ 


_ . . _ . 


_._ . . 


SS(H; 


... 


— 






777 


_ 








765 




— 






750 


- 


— 






76h 


.... 








S32 










S7I 















— 













19SS 




i)3S 






I OS*) 




*}3S 


... 


... 


1990 









— 


199] 




927 




— 






'■)M) 





— 


1 0'^) \ ♦ 




941 




— 






Middle 
alternative 
projections 

95.^ 


alternative 
projections 


projections 

S07S 






9S2 


y.i4 


1 ,U I -4 






1,(K)2 


97.^ 


1,()3K 






!.(K17 


077 


1 ,044 






1.00(1 


072 


1,044 






1,(X)7 


971 


i.{U6 






1.011 


974 


1.050 






l.OK) 


970 


1 .055 






1.021 


OSd 


1,060 






1.026 


00(1 


1 .065 


2(K}4 




l.O.v^ 


09h 


1.074 



' Based on the Consumer Pnce Indcv tor all urban Lonsunu-rs. Bureau SOI RCF:: DRI/\tL(;rav\ -Hill. "T-S. Quarierls Model. " ( This uiblo vvas 

of Labor Stalistics, L .S. Depanment of Labor. prepared June lOO.Vj 

- Projected. 
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Table B12. — Property taxes for state and local governments per capita (constant 1991-92 dollars),* 
with alternative projections: SO States and D.C., 197H-79 to 2005-2004 



Year ending Property taxes per capita 



1979 








1^80 


1.I9S 






1981 


1.1 SI 






1982 


I.IOS 







1983 


1.199 


— 


— 








— 


1985 




— 


— 


1986 








1987 


1 4S^ 






1988 


1 492 






1989 


1 ^|•S 






1990 


1 SU) 






1991 


1 >){) 






1992 


... . . 1 






1 993 - 


1 SVi 








Middle 


Low 


High 




alternati\e 


alternative 


alternative 




project i(ms 


projections 


projections 


1994 




S 1.538 


$1,624 


1995 


\M\ 


L5N6 


1.706 


1996 


l.ftS7 


1 .(^M) 


1.756 


1997 


1.711 


1.652 


1.785 


1998 


1 .722 


1 .M) 


1,800 


1999 


1.733 


1 .66S 


1,814 


2000 


1.747 


1 .685 


1.829 


2001 


1 .76.^ 


1.700 


LK47 


2002 


! .784 


1.729 


1.866 


2003 


l.SOl 


1.747 


1.885 


2(X)4 


1.S21 


1 .76S 


1.908 



' Based on the Consumer Price lndc\ ior all urhan conMinicr^. Hurc;iu SOI RC h: Dkl/Mc(ira\\ Hill "l .S. Qiiartcrly Model." (This tahle was 

of Labor Si an sties. L.S. Deparinient oi Labor. prepared Juno 1 993. t 

-Projected. 
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Appendix C 

Data Sources 



Sources and Comparability of Data 

The information in this report was obtained from many 
sources, including Federal and state agencies, private 
research organizations, and professional associations. The 
data were collected by many methods, including surveys 
of a universe (such as all colleges) or of a sample, and 
compilations of administrative records. Care should be 
used when comparing data from different sources. Dif- 
ferences in procedures, such as timing, phrasing of ques- 
tions, and interviewer training mean that the results from 
the different sources are not strictly comparable. More 
extensive documentation of one survey's procedures than 
of another's docs not imply more problems with the data, 
only that more information is available. 

Accuracy of Data 

The accuracy of any statistic is determined by the joint 
effects of **sampling*' and **nonsampling'' errors. Esti- 
mates based on a sample will differ from the figures 
that would have been obtained if a complete census had 
been taken using the same survey instruments, instructions, 
and procedures. Besides sampling errors, both surveys, 
universe and sample, are subject to errors of design, report- 
ing, processing, and errors due to nonresponse. To the 
extent possible, these nonsampling errors are kept to a 
minimum by methods built into the survey procedures. 
In general, however, the effects of nonsampling errors 
are more difficult to gauge than those produced by sampling 
variability. 

Sampling Errors 

The standard crrc^r is the primary measure of sampling 
variability, it provides a specific range — with a stated con- 
fidence—within which a given estimate would lie if a 
complete census had been conducted. The chances that 
a complete census v/ould differ from the sample by less 
than the standard error are about 68 out of 100. The 
chances that the difference would be less than 1.65 times 
the standard error are about 90 out of 100. The chances 
that the difference would be less than 1.96 times the 
standard error are about 95 out of 100. The chances that 
it would be less than 2.5H times as large are about 99 
out of UK), 



The standard error can help assess how valid a compari- 
son between two estimates might be. The standard error 
of a difference between two sample estiniates that are 
uncorrelated is approximately equal to the square root 
of the sum of the squared standard errors of the estimates. 
The standard error (se) of the difference between sample 
estimate **a'' and sample estimate "b" is: 

.se^i . b = (sCa- + SCh")'^- 

Note that most of the standard errors in subsequent 
sections and in the original documents are approximations. 
That is. to derive estimates of standard errors that would 
be applicable to a wide variety of items and could be 
prepared at a moderate cost, a number of approximations 
were required. As a result, most of the standard eiTors 
presented provide a general order of magnitude rather than 
the exact standard error for any specific item. 

Nonsampling Errors 

Both universe and sample surveys are subject to 
nonsampling errors. Nonsampling errors arc of two kinds — 
random and nonrandom. Random nonsampling errors may 
arise when respondents or interviewers interpret questions 
differently, when respondents must estimate values, or 
when coders, keyers, and other processors handle answers 
differently, Nonrandom nonsampling eirors result from 
total nonresponse (no usable data obtained for a sampled 
unit), partial or item nonresponse (only a portion of a 
response may be usable), inability or unwillingness on 
the part of respondents to provide infomiaticMi, difficulty 
interpreting questions, mistakes in recording or keying data, 
errors of collection or processing, and overcoverage or 
undercoverage of the target universe. Random nonresponse 
errors usually, but not always, result in an understatement 
of sampling errors and thus an overstatement of the preci- 
sion of survey estimates. Because estimating the magnitude 
of nonsanipling errors would require special experiments 
or access to independent data, these magnitudes are seldom 
available. 

To compensate for suspected nonrandom errors, adjust- 
ments of the sample estimates are often made. For example, 
adjustments are frequently made for nonresponse, both 
total and partial. An adjustment made for either type of 
nonresponse is often referred to as an imputation, that 
is, substitution of the ^'average*' questionnaire response 
for the nonresponse. hiiputations are usually made 
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separately within various groups of sample members that 
have similar survey characteristics. Imputation for item 
nonresponse is usually made by substituting for a missing 
item the response to that item of a respondent having 
characteristics that are similar to those of the 
non respondent. 

Although the magnitude of nonsampling errors in the 
data used in this Projections of Education Statistics is 
frequently unknown, idiosyncrasies that have been identi- 
fied are noted on the appropriate tables. 



Federal Agency Sources 

National Center for Education Statistics 
(NCES) 

Common Core of Data 

NCES uses the Common Core of Data (CCD) survey 
to acquire and maintain statistical data on the 50 states, 
the District of Columbia, and the outlying areas from 
the universe of state-level education agencies. Information 
about staff and students is collected annually at the school. 
LEA (local education agency or school district), and state 
levels. Infonnation about revenues and expenditures is also 
collected at the state level. 

Data are collected for a particular school year (July 
1 through June 30) via survey instruments sent to the 
stales by October 1 5 of the subsequent school year. States 
have 2 years in which to modify the data originally submit- 
ted. 

Since the CCD is a universe survey, the CCD information 
presented in this edition of Projections of Education Statis- 
tics is not subject to sampling errors. However, 
nonsampling errors could come from two sources — 
nonretum and inaccurate reporting. Almost all of the states 
submit the six CCD survey instruments each year, but 
submissions are sometimes incomplete or too late for 
publication. 

Understandably, when 57 education agencies compile 
and submit data for over 85,(K)0 public schools and approxi- 
mately 15,000 local school districts, misreporting can occur. 
Typically, this results from varying interpretation of NCES 
definitions and differing recordkeeping systems. NCES 
attempts to minimize these errors by working closely with 
the Council of Chief State School Officers (CCSSO) and 
its Committee on Evaluation and Information Systems 
(CEIS). 

The state education agencies report data to NCES from 
data collected and edited in their regular reporting cycles. 
NCES encourages the agencies lo incorporate into their 
own survey systems the NCES items they do not already 
collect so that those items will also be available for the 
subsequent CCD survey. Over time, this has meant fewer 
missing data cells in each state's response, reducing the 
need to impute data. 
NCES subjects data from the education agencies to a 
^^»)mprehensive edit. Where data arc determined to be 



inconsistent, missing, or out of range, NCES contacts the 
education agencies for verification. NCES-prepared state 
summary forms are returned to the state education agencies 
for verification. States are also given an opponunity to 
revise their state-level aggregates from the previous survey 
cycle. 

Questions concerning the Common Core of Data can 
be directed to: 

John Sietsema 

Elementary/Secondary Education Statistics Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208 

Early Estimates System. The early estimates system 
is designed to allow NCES to report selected key statistics 
early in the school yean The information is collected 
through contact with public school state education agencies 
and a sample of private schools. Details of the two systems 
follow. 

The source of universe statistical information about pub- 
lic elementary and secondary education is the Common 
Core of Data (CCD)— data collected annually by NCES 
from state education agencies. These data are reported 
to NCES in March, undergo NCES and state editing, and 
become available for publication in September— full year 
after the beginning of the school year. High school graduate 
and fiscal data are reported a year later than student and 
teacher data. In contrast, the estimates included in this 
report are made in December of the school year to which 
they apply. 

Forty-two states, the District of Columbia, and three 
outlying areas participated in the public school early esti- 
mates survey in 1992. The estimates reported here were 
provided by state education agencies and represent the 
best information on public elementary and .secondary 
schools available to states at this early stage of the school 
year. They are, however, subject to revision. The estimates 
for the remaining eight .states and three outlying areas 
were imputed by NCES. 

The source of universe statistical information on private 
.schools in the United States is the Private School Survey. 
The private school universe consists of a diverse population 
of schools, including those with a religious orientation 
(for example. Catholic, Lutheran, and Jewish) as well as 
nonsectarian schools that include programs ranging from 
regular to special emphasis and special education. The 
private school early estimates is one reporting component 
of the universe collection. The basic statistical information 
included in this data system is collected from all private 
schools in the NCES universe, and the early estimates 
are based on a subsample of that universe. 

NCES is continuing to examine and evaluate various 
methodologies to obtain better estimates and improve the 
data collection .system for public and private elementary 
and secondary education. In the fall of 1992, the private 
school eariy estimates data were collected usinc Computer 
Assisted Telephone Interviewing, or CATI. This technique 
helps reduce errors in the data due to reporting or keying 
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error, and provides an on-line editing system that enables 
interviewers to verity inconsistent responses. 

Questions concerning the Early Estimates System can 
be directed to: 

Frank Johnson 

Elementary /Secondary Education Statistics Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208 

Private School Early Estimates System: 1988-^9. The 
private school early estimates are the first reponing compo- 
nent of the Private School Universe data collection system. 
In subsequent years, the statistical information will be 
collected from all private schools in the NCES universe, 
and the early estimates will be based on a subsample 
of that universe. 

Early in October 1988, questionnaires were mailed to 
a national probability sample of K167 private elementary 
and secondary schools from a universe of approximately 
30,000 private schools. Telephone followup of 
nonrespondents was initiated in late October, and data 
colleclion was completed in late November. The overall 
response rate was 94 percent: 978 of the 1,035 eligible 
schools. Some 132 of the original 1,167 schools in the 
sample were determined to be out of scope. While this 
survey was not designed specifically to yield an estimate 
of the number of private schools, the number of out- 
of-scope schools identified in this survey resulted in a 
weighted estimate of approximately 26,300 private schools. 

The sampling frame used for the survey was composed 
of two nonoverlapping frames: the NCES list frame of 
approximately 24,000 eligible schools, and an area frame 
developed by the Census Bureau for 75 Primary Sampling 
Units (PSUs). The area frame yielded a sample size of 
523 schools for the Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS). 
The private school early estimates area sample was drawn 
from the SASS area sample. The sample from the area 
frame was sorted by level of school, by religious orientation 
class within school level, then by PSU within religious 
orientation class, and finally by student membership within 
PSU. 

The sample from the list frame was stratified by level 
of school (elementary, secondary, combined, and other) 
and religious orientation (Catholic, other religious, and 
nonsectarian), and within strata, schools were further sorted 
by Office of Education regions, and by student membership 
si'/e within region. Each school in the sorted frame was 
assigned a sampling measure of size equal to the square 
root of student membership, and samples were selected 
with probabilities proportionate to size from each orienta- 
tion/level stratum. 

The survey data were weighted to reflect the sampling 
rates (probability of selection) and were adjusted for 
nonresponse. Estimates of standard errors were computed 
using a variance estimation procedure for complex sample 




survey data known as jackknife. The standard errors 



private school early estimates for school years 1987-88 
and 1988-89 are shown in the table below. 



Students Teachers Graduates 

(1988-89) (1988-89) (1987-88) 

96.779.9 7.624.7 9.605.4 



Nonsampling errors may include such things as dif- 
ferences in the respondents' interpretation of the meaning 
to the questions, differences related to the particular time 
the survey was conducted, or errors in data preparation. 
During the design of the survey and survey pretest, an 
effort was made to check for consistency of interpretation 
of questions and to eliminate ambiguous items. The 
questionnaire was pretested v/ith respondents like those 
who completed the sui-vey, and the questionnaire and 
instructions were extensively reviewed by NCES and rep- 
resentatives of private school associations attending the 
NCES private school data users meeting. Manual and 
machine editing of the questionnaires was conducted to 
check the data for accuracy and consistency. Extensive 
telephone followup was conducted for missing or inconsist- 
ent items; data were keyed with 100-perrent verification. 

Undercoverage in the list and area frames is another 
possible source of nonsampling error. The area frame was 
used to complement the list frame through the identification 
of schools missing from the list frame. As the Early Esti- 
mates System and the Private School Universe data collec- 
tion system develop, efforts will be directed toward updat- 
ing the universe list and identifying and minimizing sources 
of undercoverage in both the list and area frames. 

Questions concerning the Private School Early Estimates 
System can be directed to: 

Marilyn M. McMiilen 

Elementary/Secondary Education Statistics Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208 

Private School Early Estimates System: 1989-90. This 
is the second in a series of early estimates for private 
elementary and secondary education. These early estimates 
are key statistics reported early in the school year and 
include the numbers of teachers, students, and high school 
graduates for private elementary and secondary schools. 
!n subsequent years, the statistical infomiation will be 
collected from all private schools in the NCES universe, 
and the early estimates will be based on a subsample 
of that universe. 

Early in October 1989, questionnaires were mailed to 
a national probability sample of 1,169 private elementary 
and secondary schools from a universe of approximately 
27,000 private schools. Telephone followup of 
nonrespondents was initiated in late October, and data 
collection was completed in late November. The overall 
response rate was 95 percent: 986 of the 1,042 eligible 
schools. Some 127 of the original KI67 schools in the 
sample were determined to he out of scope. While this 
survey was not designed specincally to yield an estimate 
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of the number of private schools, the number of out- 
of-scope schools identified in this survey resulted in a 
weighted estimate of approximately 26,645 private schools. 

The sampling frame used for the survey was composed 
of two nonoverlapping frames: the NCES list frame of 
approximately 24,000 eligible schools, and an area frame 
developed by the Census Bureau for 75 Primary Sampling 
Units (PSUs). The area frame yielded a sample size of 
523 schools for the Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS). 
The private school early estimates area sample was drawn 
from the SASS area sample. The sample from the area 
frame was sorted by level of school, by religious orientation 
class within school level, then by PSU within religious 
orientation class, and finally by student membership within 
PSU. 

The sample from the list frame was stratified by level 
of school (elementary, secondary, combined, and other) 
and religious orientation (Catholic, other religious, and 
nonsectarian), and within strata, schools were further sorted 
by Census regions, and by student membership size within 
region. Each school in the sorted frame was assigned 
a sampling measure of size equal to the square root of 
student membership. The sample design for the list frame 
was similar, differing in two ways from the design for 
the area frame. First, stratification by level of school yielded 
four, rather than three categories: elementary, secondary, 
combined, and other. Second, the measure of size was 
simply the square root of student membership. 

The survey data were weighted to reflect the sampling 
rates (probability of selection) and were adjusted for 
nonresponse. Estimates of standard errors were computed 
using a variance estimation procedure for complex sample 
survey data known as balanced repeated replication. The 
standard errors for private school early estimates for school 
years 1988-89 and 1989-90 are shown in the table below. 



Students Teachers Graduates 

(1989-90) (1989-90) (1988-89) 

1 17.830.9 8.636.1 13.305.6 



Non.sampling errors may include such things as dif- 
ferences in the respondents' interpretations of the meaning 
to the questions, differences related to the particular time 
the sjrvey was conducted, or errors in data preparation. 
The survey instrument used in the 1989-90 Early Estimates 
data collection was developed based on the experiences 
of the 1988-89 Early Estimates data collection. The fonn 
was modified as needed to accommodate one data collection 
instrument for both the Early Estimates and Universe 
components of the Private School data collection system. 
The content of the survey was developed in consultation 
with representatives of private school associations attending 
NCES private scht>ol data users meetings. The question- 
naire and instructions were extensively reviewed by NCES 
staff. Manual and machine editing of the questionnaires 
was conducted to check the data for accuracy and consist- 
ency. Data were keyed with l(K)-percent verification. 

Undercoverage in the list and area frann-s is another 
issible source of nonsampling error. The area frame was 



used to complement the list frame through the identification 
of schools missing from the list frame. As the Early Esti- 
mates System and the Private School Universe data collec- 
tion system develop, both the list and area frames will 
be updated periodically. For the 1989-90 Early Estimates 
data collection, 1,000 private schools were added to the 
universe list. 

Questions concerning the Private School Early Estimates 
System can be directed to: 

Marilyn M. McMillen 

Elementary/Secondary Education Stalistics Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey A^ enue NW 
Washington, DC 20208 

Private School Early Estimates System: 1990-91. 
Early in September 1990, questionnaires were mailed to 
a national probability sample of 1,167 private elementary 
and secondary schools. Telephone collection of the data 
began in early October and was completed in mid-October. 
The overall response rate was 98 percent: 1,098 of the 
1,119 eligible schools. Some 48 of the original 1,167 
schools in the sample were detennined to be out of scope. 
After adjusting for out-of-scope schools, the weighted esti- 
mate of private schools is 24,553. 

The sampling frairie used for the survey was composed 
of two nonoverlapping frames: the NCES Private School 
Survey list of approximately 20,584 eligible schools (the 
universe list), and an area frame developed by the Census 
Bureau, consisting of 923 schools identified in 123 sampled 
geograpi ic areas (Primary Sampling Units or PSUs). The 
list frame was stratified by level of school (elementary, 
secondary, combined, other, and unknown) and religious 
orientation (Catholic, other religious, and nonsectarian): 
within strata, schools were further sorted by Census region 
and by student membership size within region. Each school 
in the sorted frame was assigned a sampling measure 
of size equal to the square root of student membership. 

The area frame is constructed from a sample survey 
designed to capture those schools not included in the uni- 
verse list. The 923 schools identified in the sampled areas 
are weighted to a national estimate of the number of 
private schools not included in the universe list. This 
weighted number is then added to the universe count to 
produce an estimate of the total number of private schools 
in the United States. For the early estimate, the area frame 
was stratified by level of school (elementary, secondary, 
and other) and religious orientation (Catholic, other reli- 
gious, and nonsectarian). Within strata, schools were further 
sorted by PIPS (Federal Infomiation Processing Standards) 
state code, by PIPS county code within stales, and by 
student membership within counties. Samples were selected 
with probabilities proportionate to si/e from each stratum. 
The measure of si/.e used for this puqiosc was the square 
root of student membership multiplied by the inverse of 
the probability of selection of the PSU in which the school 
is located. 

A new estimation procedure was used to produce the 
1990 private school early estimates. This procedure used 
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the estimates obtained from the entire universe of private 
schools in the Private School Sun-ey of 1989 and adjusted 
these estimates for the change reOected in the 1990 early 
estimates data collections. The steps of this procedure 
were: (1) obtain Private School Survey (PSS) universe 
estimates for the data elements desired: (2) adjust PSS 
estimates for partial and total nonresponse; (3) collect 
1990 early estimates data for the data elements: (4) weight 
the early estimate sample to reflect the sampling rates 
(probability of selection) and to adjust for total nonresponse 
separately by the sampling strata and by enrollment: (5) 
measure the change for these data elements between the 
PSS and the early estimates data collection for those schools 
that were in the early estimates sample and had the appro- 
priate data for both 1989 and 1990; and (6) apply the 
chaiigc calculated in step 5 to the data from all of the 
sch^Kils in the PSS universe. Numbers in the tables and 
text have been rounded. Ratios have been calculated on 
the actual estimates rather than the rounded values. The 
1990 early estimates were adjusted to account for both 
total and partial nonresponses. 

Sample survey data, such as the private school estimates 
data, are subject to error due to variations in sampling. 
The standard error is a measure of the variability due 
to sampling when estimating a statistic. Estimates of stand- 
ard errors were computed using a variance estimation proce- 
dure for complex sample survey data known as balanced 
repeated replication. The standard errors for private school 
early estimates for school years 1989-90 and 1990-91 
are shown in the table below. 



Students 
(1990-91) 



Teachers 
(1990-91) 



Graduates 
(1989-90) 



1^6.270.9 



7.341.5 



1 5.850.2 




Survey estimates are also subject to errors of reporting 
and errors made in the collection and processing of the 
data. These errors, called nonsampling errors, can some- 
times bias the data. Nonsampling errors may include such 
things as differences in the respondents* interpretations 
of the meaning to the questions, differences related to 
the particular time the survey was conducted, or errors 
in data preparation. The survey instrument used in the 
1990-91 private school early estimates data collection was 
revised as a result of the experiences of the 1989-90 
private school early estimates data collection. The content 
of the survey was developed in consultation with represent- 
atives of private school associations attending NCES meet- 
ings for users of prisate school data. The questionnaire 
and instructions were reviewed extensively by NCES staff. 
Manual and machine editing of the questionnaires was 
conducted to check the data for accuracy and consistency. 
Data were keyed v/ith lCK)-percent verification. 

IJndercoverage in the list and area frames is another 
possible source of nonsampling error. The area frame was 
used to complement the list frame through the identification 
of schools missing from the list frame. As the Private 
School Early Estimates System and the Private School 



Survey (the universe data collection) system develop, both 
the list and area frames will be updated periodically. 

Questions concerning the Private School Early Estimates 
System can be directed to: 

Sharon A. Bobbitt 

Elementary/Secondary Education Statistics Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208 

Private School Early Estimates System: 1991-92. 

Early in September 1991, questionnaires were mailed to 
a national probability sample of 1,163 private elementary 
and secondary schools. Telephone collection of the data 
began in eariy October and was completed in mid-October. 
The overall response rate was 96.5 percent: 1,064 of the 
K103 eligible schools. Some 60 of the original 1,163 
schools in the sample were determined to be out of scope. 
After adjusting for out-of-scope schools, the weighted esti- 
mate of private schools is 24,284. 

The sampling frame used for the Private School Early 
Estimates Survey was the 1989-1990 NCES Private School 
Survey (PSS). This survey collected information on the 
number of teachers and students in private schools, by 
school religious orientation and level as well as actual 
and projected counts of high school graduates. The PSS, 
and therefore the eariy estimates survey, uses two 
nonoverlapping frames: the list frame of approximately 
21,515 eligible schools (the universe list), and an area 
frame developed by the Census Bureau, consisting of 933 
schools identified in 124 sampled geographic areas (Pri- 
mary Sampling Units or PSUs), The area frame is con- 
structed from a sample survey designed to capture those 
schools not included in the universe list and is repeated 
every 2 years. The 933 schools identified in the sampled 
areas are weighted to a national estimate of the number 
of private schools not included in the universe list. This 
weighted number is then added to the universe count to 
produce an estimate of the total number of private schools 
in the United States. 

For the early estimates, the list frame was stratified 
by level of school (elementary, secondary, combined, other, 
and unknown) and religious orientation (Catholic, other 
religious, and nonsectarian); within strata, schools were 
further sorted by Census region and by student membership 
size within region. Each school in the sorted frame was 
assigned a sampling measure of size equal to the square 
root of student membership. 

The area frame was stratified by level of school 
(elementary, secondary, and other) and religious orientation 
(Catholic, other religious, and nonsectarian). Within strata, 
schools were further sorted by FIPS (Federal Information 
Processing Standards) state code, by FIPS county code 
within states, and by student membership within counties. 
Samples were selected with probabilities proportionate to 
size from each stratum. The measure of size used for 
this purpose was the square root of student membership 
multiplied by the inverse of the probability of selection 
of the PSU in which the school is located. 
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The list and area samples for the 1991 early estimates 
were the same as the 1990 early estimate samples. 

The estimation procedure used the estimates obtained 
from the NCES frame of private schools (1989 Private 
School Survey) and adjusted those estimates for the change 
reflected in the 1991 early estimates data collections. The 
steps of this procedure were: 1) obtain Private School 
Survey (PSS) frame estimates for the data elements desired, 
adjusting for both partial and total nonresponse: 2) collect 
1991 early estimates data for the data elements; 3) weight 
the early estimate sample to reflect the sampling rates 
(probability of selection), adjusting for total nonresponse 
separately by the sampling strata and by enrollment: 4) 
for each of the data elements, compute the weighted ratio 
of the 1991 early estimates data and the 1989 PSS data 
for those schools that reported for both time periods (the 
change from 1 989 to 1991): and 5) multiply the change 
calculated in step 4 by the appropriate PSS estimate in 
step 1. Numbers in the tables and text have been rounded. 
Ratios have been calculated on the actual estimates rather 
than the rounded values. The 1990 early estimates were 
adjusted to account for both total and partial nonresponse. 

Sample survey data, such as the private school estimates 
data, are subject to eiTor due to variations in sampling. 
The standard error is a measure of the variability due 
to sampling when estimating a statistic. Estimates of stand- 
ard errors were computed using a variance estimation proce- 
dure for complex sample survey data known as balanced 
repealed replication. The standard errors for private school 
early estimates for school years 1990-91 and 1991-92 
are shown in the table below. 



Students Teachers (Jraduates 

(1991-92) (1991-92) (1990-91) 

SJ20.! l.V()62.3 



Fistimates of standard errors were computed using a 
variance estimation procedure for complex sample survey 
diita known as balanced repeated replication (BRR) — a 
technique that splits the sample into several different half- 
samples. Weight adjusted estimates are computed from 
the half-samples. Finally, the standard error of the half- 
sample estimates is used as an approximation for the full- 
sample standard error. 

Survey estimates are also subject to errors of reporting 
and errors made in the collection and processing of the 
data. These errors, called nonsampling errors, can some- 
times bias the data. While general sampling theory can 
be used to estimate the sampling variability of an estimate, 
nonsampling errors are not easy to measure and usually 
re(iuire either an experiment to be conducted as part of 
the data collection procedure or use of data external to 
the study. 

Nonsampling errors may include such things as dif- 
ferences in the respondents^ inlerjwtalion of the meaning 
of the questions, differences related to the particular time 
the survey was conducted, or errors in data preparation. 
The content of the survey was developed in consultation 
O jh representatives of private school associations attending 



NCES meetings for users of private school data. The 
questionnaire and instructions were reviewed extensively 
by NCES staff. Manual and machine editing of the question- 
naires was conducted to check the data for accuracy and 
consistency. Data were keyed with 100-percent veriflcation. 

Undercoverage in the list and area frames is another 
possible source of nonsampling error. The area frame was 
used to complement the list frame through the identification 
of schoc ls missing from the list frame. The area frame 
represents approximately 20 percent of the total number 
of private schools. The estimates in this report do not 
take into account newly opened private schools. As a 
result, the estimates of students, teachers, and graduates 
may be biased and lower than the actual numbcs. The 
1991-92 list and area frame updates to the PSS will be 
reflected in next year's early estimates, and so new schools 
will be included in those new estimates. As the Private 
School Early Estimates Systein and the Private School 
Survey (the universe data collection) system develop, both 
the list and area frames will be updated periodically. 

Questions concerning the Private School Early Estimates 
System can be directed to: 

Sharon A. Bobbitt 

Elementary/Secondary Education Statistics Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208 

Private School Early Estimates System: 1992-93. 

Early in September 1992, advance questionnaires were 
mailed to a national probability sample of 1,167 private 
elementary and secondary schools. Telephone collection 
of the data began in early October and was completed 
in mid-October. The telephone data collection used Com- 
puter Assisted Telephone Interviewing (CATl) technology 
to collect the data and perform preliminary edits. The 
overall response rate was 93.31 percent: 1,045 of the 1,120 
eligible schools. Some 47 of the original 1,167 schools 
in the sample were detennined to be oQt-of-scope. Afler 
adjusting for out-of-scope schools, the weighted estimate 
of private schools is 26,01 I. 

The sampling frame used for the Private School Early 
Estimates Survey was the 1991-92 NCES Private School 
Survey (PSS). This survey collected information on the 
number of teachers and students in private schools, by 
school religious orientation and level as well as actual 
and projected counts of high school graduates. The PSS, 
and therefore the early estimates survey, uses two 
nonoverlapping frames: the list frame of approximately 
24,CK)0 eligible schools (the universe list), and an area 
frame developed by the Census Bureau, consisting of ^55 
schools identified in 124 sampled geographic areas (Pri- 
mary Sampling Units or PSUs). The area frame is con- 
structed from a sample survey designed to capture those 
schools not included in the universe list and is repeated 
every 2 years. The ^55 schools identifled in the sampled 
areas are weighted to a national estimate of the number 
of private schools not included in the universe list. This 
weighted number is then added to the universe count to 
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produce an estimate of the total number of private schools 
in the United States. 

For the early estiniates. the list frame was stratified 
by level of school (elementary, secondary, and combined) 
and religious orientation (Catholic, other religious, and 
nonsectarian). Within strata, schools were further sorted 
by Census region (Northeast, Midwest, South, and West), 
by urbanicity (urban, suburban, and rural) within region, 
and by student membership si7.e within urbanicity. Each 
school in the sorted frame was assigned a sampling measure 
of si/e equal to the square root of student membership. 

The area frame was stratified by level of school 
(elementary, secondary, and combined) and religious ori- 
entation (Catholic, other religious, and non.sectarian). 
Within strata, schools were further sorted by FIPS (Federal 
Information Processing Standards) state code, by PSU 
within state, and by student membership within PSU. Sam- 
ples were selected with probabilities propoitionate to size 
from each stratum. The measure of si/.e used for this 
purpose was the square root of student membership multi- 
plied by the inverse of the probability ol* selection of 
the PSU in which the school is located. 

The estimation prc/edure is a two-step process. The 
first step is to produce estimates based on the NCES 
frame for private schools {1^^91-92 Private School Survey). 
These estimates are adjuster^ for total school nonresponsc, 
as well as item nonrcsponse. The second step is to update 
the PSS based estimates, using the data collected in the 
1992 Early Estimates Survey (EES). This EES update 
is a ratio estimate of the 1992 estimate from EES divided 
by the 1991 estimate based on the 1991 PSS data for 
the EES sample. The estimates in the tables are the PSS 
based estimates time the EES update. The early estimates 
in this report incorporate the relevant estimates from the 
PSS and update then using data collected in the EES. 

The private school early estimates are based on a sample: 
these estimates may differ somewhat from figures that 
would have been obtained if a complete census of private 
schools had been taken using the same questionnaire and 
procedures. The standard error indicates the magnitude 
of the sampling error, the variability due to sampling when 
estimating a statistic. It indicates how much variance there 
is in the population of possible estimates of a parameter 
for a given sample si/e. Standard errors can be used as 
a measure of the precision expected from a particular 
sample. If all possible samples were surveyed under similar 
conditions, intervals of 1.96 standard errors below to 1.96 
standard errors above a particular statistic would include 
the true population parameter being estimated in about 
95 percent of the samples. This is a 95 percent confidence 
interval. For example, Ibr the ratio of private school pupils 
to private school teachers in 1992-93, the estimate for 
all private schools is 14.9 and the standard error is 0.2. 
The 95 percent confidence interval for this statistic extends 
from 14.9 - (0.2 limes 1.96) to 14.9 + (0.2 times 1.96) 
or from 14.5 to 15.3. The standard error for the 4,964,258 
students in private schools is 116,612. The 95 percent 
confidence interval for this statistic extends from 4,735,698 
to 5,192,818. 



Estimates of standard errors were computed using a 
variance estimation procedure for complex sample survey 
data known as balanced repeated replication (BRR)— a 
technique that splits the sample into several different half- 
samples. Weight adjusted estimates are computed from 
the half-samples. Finally, the standard error of the half- 
sample estimates is used as an approximation for the full- 
sample standard error. The standard errors for private school 
early estimates for school years 1991-92 and 1992-93 
are shown in the table below. 



Student.s 
(1992-93) 



'teachers 
(1992-93) 



116.612.2 



8.714.8 



(iiraduatfs 
(1991-92) 

6.07 1 .4 



Survey estimates are also subject to errors of reporting 
and errors made in the collection and processing of the 
data. These errors, called nonsampling errors, can some- 
times bias the data. While general sampling theory can 
be used to estimate the sampling variability of an estimate, 
nonsampling errors are not easy to measure and usually 
require either an experiment conducted as part of the data 
collection procedure or use of data external to the study. 

Nonsampling errors may include such things as dif- 
ferences in the respondents' interpretation of the meaning 
of the questions, differences related to the particular time 
the survey was conducted, or eiTors in data preparation. 
The content of the survey was developed in consultation 
with representatives of private school associations attending 
NCES meetings for users of private school data. The 
questionnaire and instructions were reviewed extensively 
by NCES staff. The CATI instrument provided on-line 
internal consistency checks (i.e., totals equal sum of parts) 
as well as consistency checks with 1991 data for the 
sample school. Interviewers resolved discrepancies with 
the school during the course of the interview. Machine 
editing of the questionnaires was conducted to check the 
data for accuracy and consistency. Data inputs into the 
CATI system were transferred directly to processing, avoid- 
ing potential keying errors. 

Undercoverage in the list and area frames is ancnher 
possible source of nonsampling error. The area frame was 
used to complement the list frame through the identification 
of schools missing from the list frame. The area frame 
represents approxiriiately 10 percent of the total number 
of private schools. The 1991.-92 list and area frame updates 
to the PSS were reflected in this year's early estimates, 
and so schools newly opened since 1989 are included 
in those new estimates. 

Questions concerning the Private School Early Estimates 
System can be directed to: 

Sharon A. Bobbitt 
Frank H. Johnson 
Mary A. Rochon 

Elementary/Secondary Education Statistics Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208 
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Integrated Pastsecondary Education Data System 

The Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System 
(IPEDS) surveys all postsecondary institutions, including 
universities and colleges, as well as institutions offering 
technical and vocational education beyond the high school 
level. This survey, which liegan in replaces and 

supplements the Higher Education General Infomiation 
Survey (HEGIS). 

The IPEDS consists of several integrated components 
that obtain infomiation on who provides postsecondary 
education (institutions), who participates in it and completes 
it (students), what programs are offered and what programs 
are completed, and both the human and financial resources 
involved in the provision of institutionally based post- 
secondary education. Specifically, these components 
include: 'Mnstitutional Characteristics." including institu- 
tional activity; fall enrollment, including age and residence: 
fall enrollment in occupationally specific programs: 
completions: finance: staff; salaries of full-time instruc- 
tional faculty; and academic libraries. 

The higher education portion of this survey is a census 
of accredited 2- and 4-year colleges, while data from the 
technical and vocational institutions are collected through 
a sample survey. Thus, some portions of the data will 
be subject to sampling and nonsampling errors, while some 
ponions will be subject only to nonsampling errors. 

Prior to the establishment of IPEDS in 1986, HEGIS 
acquired and maintained statistical data on the characteris- 
tics and operations of institutions of higher education. 
Implemented in 1966, HEGIS was an annual universe 
survey of institutions listed in the latest NCES Education 
Directory, Colleges and Lniversities. 

The information presented in this report draws on IPEDS 
surveys that solicited information concerning institutional 
characteristics, enrollment, degrees, and finances. The 
higher education portion of this system is a census of 
accredited 2- and 4-year colleges. Since these surveys 
cover all institutions in the universe, the data are not 
subject to sampling error. 

However, they are subject to nonsampling error, the 
sources of which vary with /he survey instrument. Each 
survey will therelbre be discussed separately. Infomiation 
conceming the nonsampling error of the enrollment and 
degrees surveys is drawn extensively from the HEGIS 
Post-Survey Validation Study conducted in 1979. 

Institutional Characteristics, This survey provided the 
basis for the universe of institutions presented in the EcIk- 
cation Directory, Co/lci^es and Universities. The universe 
comprised institutions that met certain accreditation criteria 
and offered at least a I -year program of college-level 
studies leading toward a degree. All of these institutions 
were certified as eligible by the U.S. Department of Eidu- 
cation's Division of Eligibility and Agency Evaluation. 
Each fall, institutions listed in the previous year s Directory 
were asked to update a computer printout of their informa- 
tion. 

Fall Enrollment. This survey has been pari of the IPEDS 
or HEGIS series since 1966. The enrollment survey 
p^ponse rate was relatively high; the 1991 response rate 



was 86.6 percent. Major sources of nonsampling eiTor 
for this survey were classification problems, the unavail- 
ability of needed data, interpretation of definitions, the 
survey due date, and operational errors. Of these, the classi- 
fication of students appears to have been the main source 
of error. Institutions had problems in correctly classifying 
firsi-time freshmen, other first-time students, and unclassi- 
fied students for both full-time and part-time categories. 
These problems occurred most often at 2-year institutions 
(private and public) and private 4-year institutions. In the 
1977-78 HEGIS validation studies, the classification prob- 
lem led to an estimated overcount of 11, ()()() full-time 
students and an undercount of 19,()()() part-time students. 
Although the ratio of error to the grand total was quite 
small (less than I percent), the percentage of errors was 
as high as 5 percent for detailed student levels and even 
higher at certain aggregation levels. 

Beginning with fall 1986, the survey system was 
redesigned with the introduction of the Integrated Post- 
secondary Education (IPEDS) (see above). The new survey 
system comprises all postsecondary institutions, but also 
maintains comparability with earlier surveys by allowing 
HEGIS institutions to be tabulated separately. The new- 
system also provides for preliminary and revised data 
releases. This allows the Center flexibility to release early 
data sets while still maintaining a more accurate final 
data base. 

Completions. Tiiis survey was part of the HEGIS series 
throughout its existence. However, the degree classification 
taxonomy was revised in 1970-71 and 1982-83. Collection 
of degree data has been maintained through the IPEDS 
system. 

Though information from survey years 1970-71 through 
1981-82 is directly comparable, care must be taken if 
information before or after that period is included in any 
comparison. Degrees-conferred trend tables arranged by 
the 1982-83 classification were added to Projections of 
Educatinn Statistics to provide consistent data from 1970- 
71 to 1988-89. Data in this edition on associate degrees 
arc not comparable with figures for earlier years. The 
nonresponse rate did not appear to be a significant source 
of nonsampling error for this survey. The retum rate over 
the years was high, with the response rate for the 1989- 
90 survey at 92.3 percent. Because of the high return 
rate, nonsampling error caused by imputation was also 
minimal. 

The major sources of nonsampling error for this survey 
were ditferences between the NCES program taxonomy 
and taxonomies used by the colleges, classification of dou- 
ble majors and double degrees, operational problems, and 
survey timing. In the 1979 HEGIS validation study, these 
sources of nonsampling were found to contribute to an 
error rate of 0.3 percent overreporting of bachelor's degrees 
and 1.3 percent overreporting of master's degrees. The 
dilTercnces, however, varied greatly among fields. Over 
50 percent of the fields selected for the validation study 
had no errors identified. Categories of fields that had large 
differences were business and management, education, 
^engineering, letters, and psychology, it was also shown 
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that differences in proportion to the published figures were 
less than I percent for most of the selected fields that 
had some errors. Exceptions to these were: master's and 
Pli.D. programs in labor and industrial relations (20 percent 
and 8 percent); bachelor\ and master's programs in art 
education (3 percent and 4 percent): bachelor's and Ph.D. 
programs in business and commerce, and in distributive 
education (5 percent and 9 percent); master's programs 
in philosophy (« percent); and Ph.D. programs in psychol- 
ogy (1 1 percent). 

Financial Statistics. This survey was part of the HEGIS 
series and has been continued under the IPEDS system. 
Changes were made in the financial survey instruments 
in fiscal years (FY) 1^)76, 1982. and 1987. The FY 76 
survey instrument contained numerous revisions to earlier 
survey forms and made direct comparisons of line items 
very difficult. Beginning in FY 82, Pell Grant data were 
collected in Federal restricted grants and contracts revenues 
and restricted scholarships and fellowships expenditures. 
The introduction of the Integrated Postsecondary Education 
Data System (IPEDS) in the FY 87 survey included several 
important changes lo the survey instrument and data 
processing procedures. While these changes were signifi- 
cant, considerable effort has been made to present only 
comparable infomiation on trends in this report and to 
note inconsistencies. Finance tables for this publication 
have been adjusted by subtracting the largely duplicative 
Pell Grant amounts from the later data to maintain com- 
parability with pre-FY 82 data. 

Possible sources of nonsampling error in the financial 
statistics include nonresponse, imputation, and 
misclassification. The response rate has been about 85 
to 90 percent for most ot the years reported. The response 
rate for the FY 1989 survey was 83.5 percent. 

Two general methods ot imputation were used in MEGIS. 
If the prior years' data were available for a nonresponding 
institution, these data were inllated using the Higher Edu- 
cation Price Index and adjusted according to changes in 
enrollments. II there were no data for the previous four 
years, current data were used from Peer institutions selected 
for location (state or region), control level, and enrollment 
size of institution. In most cases, estimates for nonreporting 
institutions in IPEDS were made using data from peer 
institutions. 

Beginning with FY 87, the new system (IPEDS) com- 
prises all postsecondary institutions, but also maintains 
comparability with earlier surveys by allowing 2- and 4- 
year HEGIS institutions to be tabulated separately. The 
finance data tabulated for this publication reflect totals 
for the HFiGIS or higher education institutions only. 

To reduce reporting error, NCES used national standards 
for reporting finance statistics. These standards are con- 
tained in financial Anountinii and Reporting Manual for 
lliiihn- Education published in 1990 by the National 
Association of College and University Business Officers. 
Definitions and formats in the survey, wherever possible, 
are consistent w iih those in this text. 



Questions concerning the sur\eys used as data sources 
for this report or other questions concerning HEGIS can 
be directed to; 

Postsecondary Education Statistics Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208 



Bureau of the Census 

Current Population Survey 

Current estimates of school enrollment, as well as social 
and economic characteristics of students, are based on 
data collected in the Census Bureau's monthly survey 
of about 60,000 households. The monthly Current Popu- 
lation Survey (CPS) sample consists of 729 areas compris- 
ing 1,973 counties, independent cities, and minor civil 
divisions throughout the 50 states and the District of Colum- 
bia. The sample was initially selected from the 1980 census 
files and is periodically updated to reflect new housing 
construction. 

The monthly CPS deals primarily with labor force data 
for the civilian noninstitutional population (i.e., excluding 
military personnel and their families living on post and 
inmates of institutions). In addition, on October of each 
year, supplemental questions are asked about highest grade 
completed, level of current enrollment, attendance status, 
number and types of courses, degree or certificate objective, 
and type of organization offering instruction for each mem- 
ber of the household. 

The estimation procedure used for the monthly CPS 
data involves inflating weighted sample results to independ- 
ent estimates of characteristics of the civilian 
noninstitutional population in the United States by age, 
sex, and race. These independent estimates arc based on 
statistics from decennial censuses that include statistics 
on births, deaths, immigration, and emigration and statistics 
on the population in the amied ser\Mces. Generalized stand- 
ard error tables are in the Current Population Reports. 
The data are subject to both nonsampling and sampling 
errors. 

More information is available in the Current Population 
Reports. Series P-20, or by contacting: 

Education and Social Stratification Branch 
Bureau of the Census 
U.S. Department of Commerce 
Washington, DC 20233 

School Enrollment. Each October, the Current Popu- 
lation Survey (CPS) includes supplemental questions on 
the enrollment status of the population } years old and 
over. The main sources of nonsampling variability in the 
responses to the supplement are those inherent in the survey 
instrument. The uuestion concerning educational attainment 
may be sensitive for some respondents who may not want 
to acknowledge their lack of a high school diploma. The 
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question of currenl enrollment may not be answered 
accurately for various reasons. Some respondents may not 
know current grade information for every student in the 
household, a problem especially prevalent for households 
with members in college or in nursery school. Confusion 
over college credits or hours taken by a student may 
make it difficult to determine the year in which the student 
is enrolled. Problems may occur with the definition of 
nurserj' school (a group or class organized to provide 
educational experiences for children) where respondents' 
interpretations of "educational exp'.^riences'' vary. 

Questions concerning the CPS "School Enrollment" 
survey may be directed to: 

Education and Social Stratification Branch 
Bureau of the Census 
U.S. Depanmenl of Commerce 
Washington, DC 20233 



Other Sources 

National Education Association 

Estimates of School Statistics 

The National Education Association (NEA) reports 
teacher, revenue, and expenditure data in its annual publica- 
tion. Estimates of School Sfafistics. Each year, NEA pre- 
pares regression-based estimates of financial and other 
education statistics and submits them to the states for 
verification. Generally, about 30 states adjust these esti- 
mates based on their own data. These preliminary data 
are published by NEA along with revised data from pre- 
vious years. States are asked to revise previously submitted 



data as final figures become available. The most recent 
publication contains all changes reponed to the NEA. 

Some expenditure projections use revised estimates of 
financial data prepared by NEA because this organization 
was the most current source. Since expenditure data 
reported to NCES must be certified for use in Department 
of Education formula grant programs (such as Chapter 
I of the Education Consolidation and ImprovciP.ent Act), 
NCES data are not available as soon as NEA estimates. 

Funher information on NEA surveys can be obtained 
from: 

National Educanon Association — Research 
1201 16th Street NW 
Washington, DC 20036 

DRI/McGrawHill 

DRI/McGraw-Hill provides an information system that 
includes more than 125 databases: simulation and planning 
models; regular publications and special studies; data 
retrieval and management systems; and access to experts 
on economic, financial, industrial, and market activities. 
One service is the DRI U.S. Annual Model Forecast Data 
Bank, which contains annual projections of the U.S. eco- 
nomic and financial conditions, including forecasts for the 
federal government, incomes, population, prices and wages, 
and state and local government, over a long-term (1() 
{0 25-year) forecast period. 

Additional information is available from: 

DRI/McGraw-Hill 
24 Hart well Avenue 
Lexington, MA 02173 
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Glossary 



Data Terms 

Associate degree: A degree granted for the successful 
completion of a subbaccalaareate program of studies, usu- 
ally requiring at least 2 years (or the equivalent) of full- 
time college-level study. This term includes degrees granted 
in a cooperative or work-study program. 

Average daily attendance (ADA): The aggregate attend- 
ance of a school during a reporting period (normally a 
school year) divided by the number of days school is 
in session during this period. Only days on which the 
pupils arc under the guidance and direction of teachers 
should be considered days in session. 

Average daily membership (ADM): The aggregate 
membership of a school during a reporting period (normally 
a school year) divided by the number of days school 
is in session during this period. Only days on which the 
pupils arc under the guidance and direction of teachers 
should be considered as days in session. The average 
daily membership for gioups of schools having varying 
lengths of terms is the average of the average daily 
memberships obtained for the individual schools. 

Bachelor^s degree: A degree g/anted for the successful 
completion of a baccalaureate program of studies, usually 
requiring at least 4 years (or the equivalent) of full-time 
collcge-level study. This term includes degrees granted 
in a cooperative or work-study prograrn 

Classroom teacher: A staff member assigned the profes- 
sional activities of instructing pupils in self-contained 
classes or courses, or in classroom situations. Usually 
expressed in full-time equivalents. 

Class size: The membership of a class at a given date. 

Cohort: A group of individuals that have a statistical 
factor in common, forexample, yearof birth. 

College: A postsccondary school that offers a general 
or Mbcral arts education, usually leading to an associate, 
bachelor's, master's, doctor's, or first-professional degree. 
Junior colleges and community colleges are included in 
this tcmi. 



Constant dollars: Dollar amounts that have been 
adjusted by means of price and cost indexes to eliminate 



inflationary factors and allow direct comparison across 
years. 

Consumer Price Index (CPI): This price index measures 
the average change in the cost of a fixed market basket 
of goods and services purchased by consumers. 

Current dollars: Dollar amounts that have not been 
adjusted to compensate for inflation. 

Current expenditures (elementary/secondary): The 

expenditures for operating local public schools, excluding 
capital outlay and interest on school debt. These expendi- 
tures include such items as salaries for school personnel, 
fixed charges, student transportation, school books and 
materials, and energy costs. 

Current expenditures per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance: Current expenditures for the regular school term 
divided by the average daily attendance of full-time pupils 
(or full-time-equivalency of pupils) during the lerm. See 
also current expenditures and average daily attendance* 

Current-fund expenditures (higher education): Money 
spent to meet current operating costs, including salaries, 
wages, utilities, student services, public services, research 
libraries, scholarships and fellowships, auxiliary enter- 
prises, hospitals, and independent operations. Excludes 
loans, capital expenditures, and investments. 

Current Population Survey: See Appendix C, Data 
Sources. 

Disposable income: Current income received by persons 
less their contributions for social insurance, personal tax, 
and nontax payments. It is the income available to persons 
for spending and saving. Nontax payments include passport 
fees, fines and penalties, donations, and tuitions and fees 
paid to schools and hospitals operated mainly by the 
government. See also personal income* 

Doctor's degree: An earned degree carrying the title 
of doctor. The Doctor of Philosophy degree (Ph.D.) is 
the highest academic degree and requires mastery within 
a field of knowledge and demonstrated ability to perform 
scholariy research. Other doctorates are awarded for fulfill- 
ing specialized requirements in professional fields, such 
as education (Ed.D.), musical arts (D.M.A.), business 
administration (D.B.A.), and engineering (D.Hng. or 
D.E.S.). Many doctor's degrees in both academic and 
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professional fields require an earned master's degree as 
a prerequisite. First-professional degrees, such as M.D. 
and D.D.S., are not included under this heading. 

Educational and general expenditures: The sum of cur- 
rent funds expenditures on instruction, research, public 
service, academic support, student serx'ices, institutional 
support, operation and maintenance of plant, and awards 
from restricted and unrestricted funds. 

Elementary school: A school classified as elementary 
by state and local practice and composed of any span 
of grades not above grade 8. A preschool or kindergarten 
school is included under this heading only if it is an 
integral part of an elementary school or a regularly 
established school system. 

Elementary and secondary scnools: As used in this 
publication, includes only regular schools, that is, schools 
that are part of state and local school systems and also 
most not-for-profit private elementary and secondary 
schools, both religiously affiliated and nonsectarian. 
Schools not included in this tenn are subcollegiate depart- 
ments of institutions of higher education. American residen- 
tial schools for exceptional children, federal schools for 
Indians, and federal schools on military posts and other 
federal installations. 

Enrollment: The number of students registered in a given 
school unit at a given time, generally in the fall of a 
year. 

Expenditures: Charges incurred, whether paid o. unpaid, 
that are presumed to bcncfi* the current fiscal year. For 
elementary and secondary schools, these include all charges 
for cuiTent outlays plus capital outlays and interest on 
school debt. For institutions of higher education, these 
include cuirent outlays plus capital outlays. For govern- 
ment, these include charges net of recoveries and other 
correcting transactions other than for retirement of debt, 
investment in securities, or extension of credit. Government 
expenditures include only external transactions, such as 
the provision of perquisites or other payments in kind. 
Aggregates for groups of governments exclude intergovern- 
mental transactions. 

Expenditures per pupil: Charges incurred for a particu- 
lar period of time divided by a student unit of measure, 
such as average daily attendance or average daily 
membership. 

Eirst-profe.ssional dej»ree: A degree that signifies both 
completion of the academic requirements for beginning 
practice in a given profession and a level of professional 
skill beyond that normally required for a bachelor's degree. 
This degree usually is based on a progiam requiring at 
least 2 academic years of work before entrance and a 
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total of at least 6 academic years of work lo complete 
the degree program, including both prior required college 
work and the professional program itself. By NCES defini- 
tion, first-professional degrees arc awarded in the fields 
of dentistr)' (D.D.S or D.M.D.). ?nedicine (M.D.), optom- 
etry (O.D.), osteopathic medicine (D.O.), pharmacy 
(D.Phar.), podiatric medicine (D.P.M.). veterinary medicine 
(D.V.M.), chiropractic (D.C. or D.C.M.). law (LL.B. or 
J.D.), and theological professions (M.Div. or M.H.L.). 

First-professional enrollment: The number of students 
enrolled in a professional school or program that requires 
at least 2 years of academic college work for entrance 
and a total of at least 6 years for a degree. By NCES 
definition, first-professional enrollment includes only stu- 
dents in certain programs. (See firsf-professional clc<^ree 
for a list of programs.) 

Full-time enrollment: The number of students enrolled 
in higher education courses with total credit load equal 
to at least 75 percent of the normal full-time course load. 

Full-time-equivalent (FTE) enrollment: For instituiions 
of higher education, enrollment of full-time students, plus 
the full-time equivalent of part-time students as reported 
by institutions. In the absence of an equivalent reported 
by an institution, the FTE enrollment is estimated by adding 
one-third of part-time enrollment to full-time enruilmcnt. 

Full-time worker: In educational institutions, an 
employee whose position requires being on the job on 
school days throughout the school year at least the number 
of hours the schools are in session: for higher education, 
a member of an educati{)nal institution's staff who is 
employed full time. 

Graduate: An individual who has received fomial 
recognition for the successful completion of a prescribed 
program of studies. 

Graduate enrollment: The number of studcnis who hold 
the bachelor's or first-professional degree, or the equivalent, 
and who are working toward a master's or doctor's degree. 
First -professional students are counted separately. These 
enrollm.ent data measure those students who are registered 
at a particular time during the fall. At some instituiions, 
graduate enrollment also includes students who are in 
postbaccalaureate classes but not in degree programs. 

High school: A secondary school offering the final years 
of high school work necessary for graduation. usuall_\ 
including grades 10. II, and 12 (in a 6-.^-.^ plan), or 
grades 9, K), I Land 12 (in a 6-2-4 plan). 

Higher education: Study beyond secondary school at 
an institution that offers programs terminating in an 
associate, baccalaureate, or higher degree. 

ISO 
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Higher education institutions (traditional classifica- 
tions): 

4-year institution: An institution legally authori/ed 
to offer and offering at least a 4-year program of college- 
level studies wholly or principally creditable toward 
a bachelor's degree. A uiiiversity is a poslsecondary 
institution that typically includes one or more graduate 
professional schools. 

2-year institution: An institution legally authori/ed 
to offer and offering at least a T -year program of college- 
level studies that temiinates in an associate degree or 
is principally creditable toward a baccalaureate. 

Higher P^ducation Price Index: A price index which 
measures average changes in the prices of goods and serv - 
ices purchased by colleges and universities through curreni- 
fund education and general expenditures (excluding 
expenditures for sponsored research and auxiliar}' 
enterprises). 

Instructional staff: Full-time-equivalent number of posi- 
tions, not the number of individuals occupying the positions 
during the school year. In local schools, it includes all 
public elementary and secondary (junior and senior high) 
day-school positions that are in the nature of teaching 
or the improvement of the teaching-learning situation. 
Includes consultants or supervisors of instruction, prin- 
cipals, teachers, guidance personnel, librarians, psycho- 
logical personnel, and other instructional staff. Excludes 
administrative staff, attendance personnel, clerical 
personneK and junior college staff. 

Master's degree: A degree awarded for successful 
completion of a program generally requiring I or 2 years 
of full-time college-level study beyond the bachelor's 
degree. One type of master's degree, including the Master 
of Arts degree (M.A.) and the Master of Science degree 
(M.S.) is awarded in the liberal arts and sciences for 
advanced scholarship in a subject field or discipline and 
demonstrated ability to perform scholarly research. A sec- 
ond type of master's degree is awarded for the complciion 
of a professionally oriented program, for example, an M.Eid. 
in education, an M.B.A. in business administration, an 
M.F.A. in fine arts, an M.M. in music, an M.S.W. in 
social work, or an M.P.A. in public administration. A 
third type of master's degree is awarded in professional 
fields for study beyond the first-professional degree, for 
example, the Master of Lavvs (LL.M.) and Master of 
Science in various medical special i/atii)ns. 

Part-time enrollment: The number of stiuients enrolled 
in higher education courses with a total credit hnid of 
less than 75 percent of the nc^mal full-time credit load. 

Personal income: Current income received by persons 
Q from all sources minus their personal contributions for 
social insurance. Classified as ^'persons" are individui 



(including owners of unincorporated firms), nonprofit 
institutions serving individuals, private trust funds, and 
private noninsurcd welfare funds. Personal income includes 
transfers (payments not resulting from current production) 
from government and business such as social security bene- 
fits, military pensions, and so forth, but excludes transfers 
among persons. 

Postbaccalaureate enrollment: The number of graduate 
and first-professional students working toward advanced 
degrees and students enrolled in graduate-level classes but 
not enrolled in degree programs. See also y^raduatc 
enroUment 'd\\(\ first-professional enrollment. 

Pri\ate institution: A school or institution that is con- 
trolled by an individual or agency other than a state, 
a subdivision of a state, or the federal govenimenl: that 
is usually supported primarily by other than public funds; 
and the operation of whose program rests with other than 
publicly elected or appointed officials. 

Property tax: The sum of money collected from a tax 
levied against the value of property. 

Public school or institution: A school or institution con- 
trolled and operated by publicly elected or appointed offi- 
cials and deriving its primary support from public funds. 

Pupil-teacher ratio: The enrollment of pupils at a given 
period of time, divided by the full-time-equivalent number 
of classroom teachers serving these pupils during the same 
period. 

Revenues: All funds received from external sources, net 
of refunds and correcting transactions. Noncash transactions 
such as receipt of ser\'ices, commodities, or other receipts 
"in kind" are excluded, as are funds received from the 
issuance of debt, liquidation of investments, or nonroutine 
sale of property. 

Revenues receipts: Additions to assets that do not incur 
an obligation that must be met at some future date and 
do not represent exchanges of property for money. Assets 
must be available for expenditures. 

Salary: The total amount regularly paid or stipulated 
to be paid to an individual, before deductions, for personal 
services rendered while on the payroll of a business or 
organization. 

School: A division of the school system crmsisting of 
students in one or more grades or other identifiable groups 
and organized to give instruction of a defined type. One 
school may share a building with another school or one 
school may be housed in several buildings. 

Secondary instructional level: The generid level of 
instruction provided for pupils in secondary schools (gen- 
erally covering grades 7 through 12 or 9 through 12) 
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and any instruction of a comparable nature and difficulty 
provided for adults and youth beyond the age of compulsory 
school attendance. 

Secondary school: A school including any span of grades 
beginning with the next grade following an elementary 
or middle school (usually 7, 8, or 9) and ending with 
or below grade 12. Both junior high schools and senior 
high schools are included. 

Senior high school: A secondary school offering the 
final years of high school work necessary for graduation. 

Student: An individual for whom instruction is provided 
in an educational program under the jurisdiction of a school, 
school system, or other educational institution. No distinc- 
tion is made between the terms ^'student" and '^pupil," 
although *'student" may refer Vi one receiving instruction 
at any level while ''pupil" ref^ers only to one attending 
school at the elementary or secondary level. The tenn 
"student" is used to include inclividuals at all instructional 
levels, A student may receive instniction in a school facility 
or in another location, such as at home or in a hospital. 
Instruction may be provided by direct student-teacher 



interaction or by some other approved medium, such as 
television, radio, telephone, or correspondence. 

Tax base: The collective value of objects, assets, and 
income components against which a tax is levied. 

Total expenditure per pupil in average daily attendance: 

Includes all expenditures allocable to per pupil costs divided 
by average daily attendance. These allocable expenditures 
include current expenditures for regular school programs, 
interest on school debt, and capital outlay. Beginning in 
1980-81, expenditures for administration by state govern- 
ments are excluded and expenditures for other programs 
(summer schools, community colleges, and private schools) 
are included. 

Unclassified students: Students who are not candidates 
for a degree or other formal award, although they are 
taking higher education courses for credit in regular classes 
with other students. 

Undergraduate students: Students registered at an 
institution of higher education who are working in a pro- 
gram leading to a baccalaureate or other formal award 
below the baccalaureate, such as an associate degree. 
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Statistical Terms 

Auto-Correlation: Correlation of the error terms from 
different observations of the same variable. Also called 
serial l orrekition. 

Degrees of freedom: The number of free or linearly 
independent sample observations used in the calculation 
of a statistic. 

Dependent variable: A mathematical variable whose 
value is determined by that of one or more other variables 
in a function. In regussion analysis, when a random vari- 
able, y, is expressed as a function of variables xi, X2 

plus a stochastic term, the y is known as the ''dependent 
variable/' 

Double exponential smoothing: A method that takes 
a single smoothed average component of demand and 
smoothes it a second time to allow for estimation of a 
trend effect. 

Durbin-VVatson statistic: A statistic testing the 
independence of errors in least squares regression against 
the alternative of first-order serial correlation. The statistic 
is a simple linear transformation of the first-order serial 
correlation of residuals and, although its distribution is 
unknown, it is tested by bounding statistics that follow 
R. L- Anderson's distribution. 

Kconometrics: The quantitative examination of economic 
trends and relationships using statistical techniques, and 
the development, examination, and refinement of those 
techniques. 

Estimate: A numerical value obtained from a statistical 
sample and assigned to a population parameter. The particu- 
lar value yielded by an estimator in a given set of cir- 
cumstances or the rule by which such particular values 
are calculated. 

Kstimatinji equation: An equation involving observed 
quantities and an unknown that serves to estimate the 
latter. 

Kstimation: Estimation is concerned w ilh inference about 
the nujiierical value of unknown population values from 
incomplete data, such as a sample. If a single figure i^ 
calculated for each unknown parameter, the process is 
called point estimaf If an interval is calculated within 
which (he paramete is likely, in some sense, to lie, the 
process is called interval estimation. 

Exogenous variable: Variables for which the values are 
determined outside the model but wiiich influence the 
model. 



A method u>ed in time scries 



^ Kxpcmeiitial smoothing: 
||^p^(^"to smooth or to predict a series. There are various forms,^ ^ ^erms 



but all are based on the supposition that more remote 
history has less importance than more recent history. 

Ex-Ante forecast: When forecasting a dependent variable 
for some time period t using a model with at least one 
independent variable, the forecast of the dependent variable 
is an ex-ante forecast if the values for the independent 
variables for time period t are themselves not known. 

Ex-Post forecast: When forecasting a dependent variable 
for some time period t using a model with ai least one 
independent variable, the forecast of the dependent variable 
is an ex-post forecast if the values for the independent 
variables for time period I are the actual values. H\-post 
forecasts are often used in forecast evaluation. 

First-Order serial correlation: When errors in one time 
period are correlated directly with errors in the ensuing 
time period. Also called auto'corrclalion. 

Forecast: An estimate of the future based on rational 
study and analysis of available pertinent data, as opposed 
to subjective prediction. 

P'orecasting: Assessing the magnitude which a quantity 
will assume at some future point in time: as distinct from 
"estimation,'' which attempts to assess the magnitude of 
an already existent quantity. 

Forecast horizon: The number of time periods into the 
future which are forecasted. Forecasts for next year are 
said to have a I -year forecast hori/on. 

Function: A mathematical correspondence that assigns 
exactly one element of one set to each element of the 
same or another set. A variable that depends on and varies 
with another. 

Functional form: A mathematical statement of the 
relationship among the variables in a model. 

Independent variable: In regression analysis, when a 
random variable, y, is expressed as a function of \ ariables 
xi, X2,..-, plus a stochastic term, the x*s are known as 
"independent variables.'' 

Lag: An event occurring at time i + k (k>0) is said 
to lag behind an event occurring at time t, the extent 
of the lag being k. An e\ent occurring k time periods 
before another may be regarded as having a negative lag. 

Maximum likelihood estimation: A method of 
estimating a parameter or parameters of a population by 
that value (or values) that maximizes (or iiiaximi/e) the 
likelihood of a sample. 

Mean absolute percentage error (MAPE): The average 
value of the absolute value of errors expressed in percentage 
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Model: A system of postulates, data, and inferences pre- 
sented as a mathematical description of a phenomenon 
such as an actual system or process. The actual phenomenon 
is represented by the model in order to explain it, to 
predict it, and to control it. 

Ordinary least squares (OLS): The estimator that mini- 
mizes the sum of squared residuals. 

Parameter: A quantity that describes a statistical 
population. 

Projection: In relation to a time series, an estimate of 
future values based on a current trend. 

R ^: The coefficient of determination: the square of the 
correlation coefficient between the dependent variable and 
its OLS estimate. 

R-(also called the adjusted R^): The coefficient of 
deteiTTiination adjusted for the degrees of freedom. 

Regression analysis: A statistical technique for 
investigating and modeling the relationship betv/een 
variables. 



Rho: A measure of the correlation coefficient between 
errors in time period t and time period t minus 1 . 

Serial correlation: Correlation of the error terms from 
different observations. Also called autO'Conclatiofu 

Standard error of estimate: An expression fur ihc stand- 
ard deviation of the observed values about a regression 
line. An estimate of the variation likely to be encountered 
in making predictions from the regression equation. 

Time series: A set of ordered observations on a quan- 
titative characteristic of an individual or collective 
phenomenon taken at different points in time. Usually 
the observations are successive and equally spaced in time. 

Time series analysis: The branch of quantitative forecast- 
ing in which data for one variable are examined for pattenu 
of trend, seasonality, and cycle. 

Variable: A quantity that may assume anv one of a 
set of values. 
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